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DEDICATION. 


TO 
UELD'MARSHAL  HIS  ROYAL  JfflGMNESS 

THE    DUKE    OF    KENT, 

Sfc.  ifc.  ifc.  ^ 

SIR, 

THE  permission  which  your  Royal 
Highness  has  granted  me  of  inscrituig  to 
you  the  following  Work,  affords  me  an 
opportmiity  of  publicly  testifying  those 
feelings  which  I  have  long  cherished  in 
private,  and  to  the  expression  of  which 
your  Royal  Highne^  has  been  no  stranger. 
PCThaps,  however,  it  is  no  less  my  duty  than 
certainly  it  is  my.  wish,  that  the  world 
should  know  them  also ;  for  virtue  is  up* 
held,  and  the  practice  of  benevol«ice  dif- 
fused^  by  the  contemplation  of  their  exists 
ence  in  others. 
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DEBICATION. 

A  dedication  ia  coBUooQly  tlm  meanest 
of  all  intellectual  productions,  and,  in  pro- 
pcNTtion  to  the  elevation  of  its  object,  seems 
to  be  the  determination  of  the  writer  to 
degrade,  at  once,  ]u$  patron  and  himself 
tttq/Si  ffe(^en%  happenk  tliat  it  id  writ(en 
to  win  from  the  great,  by  adulation,  what 
can  seldom  be  expected  from  truth ;  or  it 
labours  with  all  the  tumultuous  phrases  of 
^smggerais&A  eulogy,  t6  eani  d.  pittance  which 
rewar&  eitiier  falfiShood  6t  servility. 

I  stand,  however,  in  n^h6^  8ttuMi6]i\ 
I  will  not  flatt^^  f»  your  Royal  Hijghness 
would  receive  it,  as  tinwillingly,  *s  T^hould 
offer  it  I  hav^  seugbt,  indeed,  ^6  pres^^ht 
occasion,  merely  lAiat  I  might  t^M  how 
mm^fa  and  holv  ireqiiMliy  I  hav6  hnm 
IfeScimdBA  by  jovet  IfeciyaT  Highness  lA 
the  cmarae  of  my  Hfe,  atid  how  truly  I  ^lie^ 
rish  a  just  re»e^rane6  of  your  reputed 
kindness. 
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DEDICATION. 

To  do  this  is  surely  allowable  without 
the  imputation  of  meanness.  It  is  a  debt 
which  every  man  owes  to  society,  to  dis- 
dose  the  virtues  of  its  members,  and  it  is 
a  debt  which  every  man  owes  to  his  bene- 
fiictor,  to  make  him  the  offering  of  his 
gratitude. 

Accept^  as  such  an  offering,  this  Dedi- 
cation, and  permit  me  to  subscribe  my- 
self, with  unfeigned  sincerity, 

Sir, 
Your  Royal  Highnesses  most  obliged 
And  obedient  Servant, 

WILLIAM  MUDFORD. 

November  99j  1811. 
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W  HEN  the  Memoirs  of  Camberland  were 
publidied,  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with 
thieir  insofiidency  in  all  that  regarded  the 
estimation  of  his  literary  character ;  and 
while  I  fonnd  in  them  all  that  could  be 
willed  about  the  man,  I  was  conscious  tliat 
whenever  his  death  should  happen^  an  ann 
pie  and  interesting  opportunity  would  oo^ 
cur  for  the  union  of  this  personal  history^ 
with  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  pretensions 
of  the  author.  In  what  way,  however,  I 
conceived  this  scheme  might  be  best  exe- 
cuted, may  be  easily  known  from  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  which  I  have  aideavoured  to 
make  as  interesting  as  I  could.  If  I  have 
foiled,  I  will  not  seek  to  mitigate  censure 
by  an  appeal  to  ihdulgaiee. 
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Whether  any  thing  respecting  Cumber- 
land, yet  unknown,  might  have  been  ob- 
tained hy  application  to  his  family,  is  un- 
certain. I  forbore  to  try  the  experiment, 
because  I  wished  to  perform  my  under- 
taking with  an  'unbiassed  mind.  Had  I 
been  indebted  to  them  for  any  communi- 
cations, or  for  eourtesfes  of  any  kind,  I 
should  only  have  increased  my  ovm  embar- 
rassment, without,  perhaps,  increasing  the 
advantage  of  the  reader.  No  man  can  dis- 
regard the  influence  of  4ho6e  feelings  "Whidi 
are  generated  by  friendly  intncourse;  cff  by 
J>olite  attentions ;  and  he  might  jus^*  be 
changed  with  iitgratitade  and  insincerity, 
who  should  obtain  from  the  relatives' of  a 
person  what  infoitnafion  he  needed,  and 
than  requite  tibe  Obligation  by  giving  th^tn 
pain  id  his  opinions.  I  oesolved  therefore 
to  place  myself  ih  ho  such  ^cfoivoMl  situ^ 
tiOB,  for  I  wisfeed  tb  thihk  witti  'freedbm, 
and  witii  jfireedom  to  sp^ak  my  thoughts. 
ICor  db  1  imagine  that  nmeh  temAd  have 
jMeen  givaoi  had  I  a^ed,  cohI  liaki  they^ 
whoim!  I  asked,  be4n  willing  tt>  give;  'for 
Curaberldtfed  probably  told  all  tiiat  nei^^be, 
if  not  all  that  .could  be,  knowti*  ^ 
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In  examining  the  writings  <^Camba*land 
I  have  sometimes  done  it  with  a  minute- 
ness which  may  be  thought  unnecessary, 
and  perhaps  tedious.  I  did  it,  however, 
becaase  I  considered  it  as  the  fittest  means 
of  attaining  my  end,  which  was,  to  discover 
the  full  extent  of  his  merits  as  an  author. 
It  enabled  me,  also,  by  adducing  the  grounds 
of  my  belief,  to  avoid  the  imputation  o(  in-* 
discriminate  censure  Or  praise. 

In  the  note,  p.  62,  I  have  spoken  of  Lord 
Chatham's  Letters  to  Lord  Camelford,  and 
drawn  a  false  inference,  from  believing  that 
iSiey  were  addressed  to  the  late  nobleman  of 
that  name,  who  fell  in  a  duel.  I  am  indebted 
io  Hie  vigilance  of  a  friend  for  bmng  able  to 
notice  the  error  in  this  place. 

I  experienced  some  difficulty  in  ascertain-* 
ing  the  dates  of  Cumberland's  various  pro- 
ductions, in  which  he  has  been  inexcusably 
negligent.  As  often  as  I  could  I  have  sup- 
plied his  deficiences ;  but  sometimes  I  found 
it  impossible  to  do  so  without  more  loss  of 
tune  ihan  the  acquisition  would  h^ve  com* 
pensated. 
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The  extracts  which  I  have  occasion- 
ally made  from  his  MemoirSy  have  been 
of  such  passages  as  either  tended  to  illus- 
trate particular  events  of  his  life,  and  in 
which  I  conceived  the  employment  of  his 
own  language  might  confer  a  character  of 
authenticity ;  of  such  as  exhibited  his  ta- 
lents as  a  writer ;  or,  finally,  where  I  ima- 
gined the  amuseki^ent  of  the  reader  would 
be  promoted  by  their  introduction.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  thought,  however,  that  I  have 
done  this  too  copiously  ;  a  splenetic  reader, 
indeed,  might  tell  me  that  I  have  not  done 
it  enough,  by  hinting  that  these  extracts 
form  the  only  valuable  part  of  my  book.  I 
selected  them  sometimes  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  relieve  the  aridity  of 
continued  critical  discussion,  or  the  barren 
commemoration  of  familiar  and  unimpor- 
tant facts. 

For  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  opinions  upon  the  works  of  liv- 
ing authors,  I  have  no  apology  to  offer, 
because  I  deem  none  necessary.  I  would 
have  suppressed  them,  had  I  felt  any  ade^ 
quate  motive  for  it ;  but  I  could  not  falsify 
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them.  I  disclaim  all  inflaence  of  malignity 
or  envy  ;  bnt  I  am  not  very  anxious  about 
the  reception  of  my  renunciation,  because  I 
know  that  the  reverse  will  be  more  willingly 
believed  by  the  majority  of  mankind.  Ob^ 
treetatia  et  Iww  pronis  auribus  accipiuntur. 
Tacit.~-I  have  not  sought  occasions  for 
censure ;  but  when  they  presented,  them* 
selves  I  did  not  shrink  from  the  expression 
of  it.  Let  those  who  differ  fr<»i  me  disprove 
my  positions  by  argument^  and  I  shall  be 
ready  to  listen,  and  happy  to  be  convincedi 
hut  if  they  answer  by  the  compendious  rea- 
soning of  scornful  disregard,  I  shall  know 
where  the  truth  lies,  and  be  sufficiently 
pleased  with  that  proud  silence  which  is 
mqre  frequently  the  reftige  of  weakness  than 
th^  conscious  dignity  of  power  disdaining  to 
exert  itself.  It  is  often  more  prudent  to 
despise  an  adversary  than  to  oppose  him, 
for  while  no  evidence  of  inability  is  manif- 
fested,  there  will  always  be  a  credulous  part 
of  mankind  who  will  disbelieve  its  existence. 

When  I  had  just  begun  the  composition 
of  the  present  volume  I  was  informed,  by  a 
friend,  that  I  might  expect  a  competitor  in 
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Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  who  was  medi* 
tating  a  similw  posthumous  memorial.  As 
I  doubted,  however,  whether  the  public  cu- 
riosity about  a  man  like  Cumberland,  would 
justify  two  such  undertakings,  I  deemed  it 
adviseable  to  communicate  with  Sir  James 
upon  the  rumour,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
my  own  intentions. 

This  I  did  in  a  letter,  where  I  also  apdTo-^ 
gised  for  obtruding  myself  upon  his  notice, 
personally  a  stranger  to  him  as  I  was.  As 
I  am  not  fond  enough  of  my  own  writings^ 
to  make  copies  of  my  letters,  I  have  conse- 
quently no  one  of  this ;  but  if  I  remem- 
ber its  purport  rightly,  it  simply  stated 
what  I  had  heard  respecting  his  being  en- 
gaged upon  a  life  of  Cumberland,  informed 
him  of  my  own  plans,  expressed  my 
apprehensions  whether  a  double  attempt 
would  be  likely  to  succeed,  and  made,  I 
believe,  some  slight  proposal  of  a  coali- 
tion, supposing  the  report  I  had  heard  to 
be  true.  To  this  communication  I  received 
the  following  very  polite  reply  from  Sir 
James: 
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.**  Beau  Port^  near  Battle,  Sussex, 
"  Sir,  I6th  September,  1811- 

"  I  was  yesterday  favoured  with  your 
l^ter  of  ih^  lltb  instant,  respecting  your 
intended  publication  of  Mr.  Cumberland's 
life. 

*'  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than 
the  report  which  has  reached  you  of  my 
having  a  similar  intent.  Mr.  Cumber- 
land)  indeed,  by  his  will,  left  the  manage* 
mmit  and  publication  of  big  MSS.  to  the  care 
#f  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  myself; 
but  his,  daughter,  Mrs.  Jansen^  has  declined 
our  interfer^ice^  and  has  advertized  in  her 
«wn  name,  an  edition  of  certain  plays,  which 
Mr.  Cumberland  had,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  advertized  for  publication.  I  rather 
apprehend  that  Mr.  Cumberland  has  not 
1^  a»y  ihijug  of  much  importance  behind 
liim  ;  but,  as  he  latterly  wrote  many  things 
for  the  booksellers,  and  for  various  periodi- 
Pdl  publications,  to  which  he  did  not  affix 
his  Aame,  many  of  which  have  considerable 
merits  it  might  prove  interesting  to  the  pub- 
lic to  notice  tli^m.  In  the  most  trifling  of 
them,  strong  marks  of  his  genius  appear.     I 
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I 

am  not  aware  that  he  ever  wrote  any  thing 
in  partnerships  except  the  Exodiad^  which 
we  wrote  together.  After  all,  his  great  ex- 
cellence was  chiefly:  shewn  in  conversation, 
in  which  his  entertaining  powers  were  un- 
equaird.  Those  who  liv'd  most  with  him 
could  best  appreciate  this;  but  this,  like 
Garrick's  acting,  vanished  with  him,  and  no 
adequate  representation  of  it  can  be  conveyed 
to  posterity.  My  long  intimacy  with  hiii^, 
and  the  regard  which  I  felt  for  him,  make 
me  rejoiced  to  thinks  that  so  early  a  justice 
will  be  done  to  his  memory,  by  a  gentiieman 
who  appears  to  be  so  well  qualified  for  the 
task  which  lie  has  undertaken ;  and  I  duM 
he  ready  to  give  you  every  informatiouy  on 
any  point  relating  to  him  which  may  fall 
within  my  knowledge. 

/f  With  every  good  wish  for  Ae  success  of 
your  intended  publication, 

^^  am,  Sir, 
*'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

**  J.  B.  BURCES/' 

'^  To  William  Mudford,  Esq:' 
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I  was  no  less  pleased  with  the  gentlemanly 
courtesy  of  this  letter,  than  with  the  unex- 
pected opportunity,  which  it  presented,  of 
enriching  my  work.  Tlie  grace  of  a  volun^ 
imy  kindness  has  always  appeared  to  me 
the  most  interesting  quality  in  any  kind- 
ness ;  and  when  Sir  James  so  politely  of- 
fered to  give  me  every  information  in  his 
power,  I  must  own  that  I  anticipated  a  very 
)^eai^g  accesision  of  novelty  and  interest  to 
my  undertaking.  I  hastened,  therefore,  to 
acknowledge  his  letter,  and  besides  speci- 
fying some  particular  information  that  I 
wished  relatively  to  Cumberland's  anony- 
Bfioas  writings  for  the  booksellers,  I  solicited, 
in  general,  any  other  intelligence  which  he 
might  wish  to  communicate  or  have  it  in  his 
power  to  do.  I  expressed  how  much  I  was 
gratified  by  his  unsolicited  civility,  and  how 
happy  I  should  be  to  testify  to  the  public 
the  obligations  I  was  to  receive  from  him. 
Such,  I  believe,  was  the  genera]  purport  of 
the  letter ;  but  as  I  have  no  copy  of  it,  and 
did  not  expect  that  its  contents  would  ever 
beoMiHB'9^  question,  I  can  speak  of  it  only 
from  a  very  imperfect  recollection. 
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I  now  proceed  with  my  UboiuT)  «nd  was 
hourly  awaiting  the  poroffered  intelligence 
from  Sir  J^me^.  Day,  however,  passed  after 
day,  and  no  communication  arrived.  Still  I 
was  contented,  for  I  ^^o^ld  iw>t  imagine  that 
a  gentleman  would  thrust  himself  forward 
as  a  benefactor,  and  after  aU  do  nothing  t 
that  he  would  make  a  vain  parade  of  an 
unasked  kkidneas,  and  let  it  evaporate  in 
words ;  that  be  would  profess  his  delight  at 
the  justice  to  be  done  to  hi?  friend't  mer 
mory,  by  one  /'so  well  qualified  for  the 
task/^  and  yet  withhold  what  might  adom 
OF  endear  that  meiniH'y^  I  coidd  not  supf- 
pose  a  delib^^ate  intention  to  deceive,  audi 
therefore  caxididly  conjectured  that  the  de^. 
lay  Would  be  eonp^nsated  by  the  value  oi 
th^  gift,  and  that  be  was  ofily  protracting 
ihe  time  that  he  np^t  not  make  an  offering 
unwaHhy  of  thie  occasion* 

'  I  love  to  think  well  of  mankind,  and  this 
illusion,  therefore^  c^isoled  me  Hx  many 
weeks;  but  when,  at  length,  I  found  Hx^ 
volume  approaching  rapidly  to  a  clpse,.  and 
remembered  that  I  had  not  only  received  nq 
answer  of  any  description  froni,  iSir  James,, 
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to  my  seeond  letter,  but  tiiat  lie  had  also 
ably  vapoured  and  paid  complinents,  in* 
rtead  of  pevforraing  a  tn^luntary  offer,  the 
illusion  vanished,  and  I  discovered  a  dreary 
void  of  moral  insincerity. 

No  nfeud  is  pleased  to  fiad  hiottelf  iJhe  ob- 
ject lof  deception,  when  his  own  aims  are 
fair  Bead  faononrable ;  and  really,  on  tibis  oo» 
Gteion,  •  ny  surprise  was  ait  least  as  great  as 
my  iodignatlMi.  I  immediately  oensiderad 
what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  a  person 
who  li&akes  an  unsolicited  offer  of  his  assist* 
ance,  and  findsthat  umsoUeiied  <^fer  accepted; 
No  man,  indeed,  is  bound  to  p^orm  all  that 
may  be  adied  of  him,  but  every  man  is  famai^ 
to  perform  all  that  he  promises ;  and  there ' 
Is  surety  an  additional  obligation  when  that 
prombe  is  the  free  offspring  of  his  own  judg^ 
ment.  Sir  James  thinks  otherwise,  how-» 
ever ;  but  I  hope  I  diall  never  exchange  my 
code  of  ethics  for  his.  Perhsqss  be  might 
reply  that  he  altered  his  opinion  afterwards, 
and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  incur  any  public 
respottsil»lity ;  if  »o,  J  would  have  candidly 
acknowledged  ihe  validity  of  his  pleaj  but 
why  did  he  not  rescue  himself  ifom  a  disho^ 
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nourable  suspicion,  by  telling  me  so  >  I  was 
sufficiently  confident  in  my  own  powers  not 
to  sink  into  despair  at  the  anticipation  of 
losing  the  assistance  of  Sir  James  Bland 
Burges. 

*  When  I  conceive  that  any  person  has  con- 
ducted himself  towards  me  with  incivility,  I 
cannot  suffer  him  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  do- 
ing it  with  impunity,  but  take  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  expressing,  with  decision,what 
are  my  sensations ;  and,  accordingly,  when  I 
thought,  beyond  the  power  of  self-delusion^ 
that  Sir  James  had  done  so,  I  told  him  my 
opinion  in  the  following  letter,  of  which 
I  kept  a  copy,  anticipating  its  present  use :. 

«  Sir,  November  11, 1811. 

^^  I  had  the  pleasure  of  answering  your 
obliging  letter  dated  September  16th,  a  few 
days  after  the  receipt  of  it,  and,  availing 
myself  of  the  offer  which  it  contained,  re- 
quiested  from  yoii  some  information  respect- 
ing those  things  which  Cumberland  had 
written,  anonymously,  for  the  booksellers, 
and  any  other  topic  which  you  might  deem 
interesting  to  the  public. 
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"  When  I  ventured  to  m»ke  this  r^iiest^ 
T  own  I  had  some  pleasing  anticipations 
of  success,  and  imagined ,  I  should .  be  able 
to  enrich  my  work  with  some  curipus  facts« 
So.  long  a  time  has  elapsed,  however,  Ivith-p 
out  receiving  any  communications  from  you^ 
that  I  now  consider  my  hopes  as  haying 
been  vainly  fonned;  and  I  have  brought 
the  volume  nearly  to  a  condusion  without 
any  of  those  advantages  to  it  which  I  was 
led  to  expect  from  your  promises. . 

''I  will  not  inq[uire  from  what. motive 
this  diange  in  your  intentions  has  arisen; 
but,  as  I  am  conscious  that  I  did  not  obtrude 
beyond  what  your  politeness  amply  justit 
fied  in  me,  I  must  freely  confess  that  I  feel 
no  rpleasure  in  reflecting  upon  your  i^eotee. 
Ajs,  also,  in  the  expectation  of  what^  you 
premised,  I  mc»re  than  hinted  to  my  friends 
the  obligations  I  was  to  recwe  from  you> 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  necessary  £^r  me  to 
advert  to  the  failure  in  my  preface,  though  I 
hope  to  do  it  withput  acrimony  or  <x»arseness, 

"I remain.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

**  W:  MUDPORD/' 
**  T#  Sir  James  Bland  Burgesr 
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To^Aus letter  I  irebeitr^d  wa  ontitwer ;  a  very 
brief  ^fie;  jfist  dl^t  jines ;  in  which,  haw^^ 
ev«y^  Sir  Jm&es,  witb  modi  cotidesceBsioii^ 
^^rmits^  me  t^  publish  the  correspondence 
thathftdttid^en  place  between  us,  ''  provided 
I  tpubliihed  this  letter  witii  the  re^''  I  was 
iuUy  ,s{aM#ile  of  tiie  value  o£  the  permission, 
and  if  I  did  not  avail  inyself  of.  it»  it  was  only 
beicafKe  I  am  moK  acoostomed  to  «et  J&em 
aiy  xmn  juc^tteni  thap  fixan  the  dictates  of 
oth(^.  J:  hope  this  apology  will  satis%^  Sir 
James^  for  my  omission  of  his  laconic  e{»lstle, 
withncit  woum^ttng  his  ad^in^rtaaca  Its 
cont^ats,  indeed,  do  not  deserve  pul^iciiy ; 
for  th^  only  agreeable  sentence  in  it  is  wheyne 
he  tells  me  /that  he  should  have  held  my 
letter  *^  nndeserving  of  an  answer,'^  if  I  had 
not  threatened  ^'  to  make  free"  with  him  in 
^jpfy  preface.;  and  so  he  wrote  me  one  ih 
defiance/  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  preux 
et  katdi  ChevaUer ;  and  in  the  ^ic  poet,  of 
Richard  Canr  de  Idan. 

.  I  hove  certainly  ftuide  free  with  him^  9A 
he  terms  it,  and  if  nty  freedom  has  the  effect 
of  rectifying  his  notions  upon  promissory 
obligations,  I  shall  not  repine  at  the  trouble. 
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There  is  an^admirabie  disquisition  in  Paley's 

Mora]  Philosophy,  (B.  III.  Part  I.  diap-  v.) 

npon  promises,  the  attentive  perusal  of  which 

I  would  eamestiy  recommend  to  Sir  James ; 

not  so  much  with  regard  to  the  transaction 

between  us,  for  in  that  it  appears  to  me  thbt 

he  has  made  himself  merely  ridiculotis,  in 

having  vainly  decorated  himself  with  the 

title  of  a  benefactor,  without  the  ability  or 

intention,  I  know  not  which,  to  support  the 

dbaraeter;  but  in  reference  to  the  general 

concerns  of  life,  for,  if  he  adopts  fife  same 

'  'kxity  of  performance  in  all  his  promises,  he 

meiy  find,  perhaps,  more  serious  consequences 

result  firom  it,  than  such  a  good-humoured 

'  retaliation  as  I  have  employed. 


W.  MUDFORD. 

November  20,  1811. 


'     ■   .     .   .   u-    .\: 
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THE  LIFE 

OF 

RICHARD  CUMBERLAND,  Esq. 


CHAP.  I. 


Cumberland's  descent^  a  literacy  one.^^His  great 
grandfather^  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough^  author 
of  the  work  entitled  De  Legibus  NxxuRiE, — 
Anecdotes  of  him. — His  primeval  simplicity  of 
character. ''^His  works.^-^Dr.  Bentley^  the  ma- 
tet^nal  grandfather  of  Cumberland.  His  do- 
mestic character  not  dediicible  from  his  writings. 
Anecdotes  of  him. — Curious  coincidence  between 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  sermonSi  and  some  lines 
in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man« 

CyUMBERLAND  possessed  one  claim  to  the 
notice  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity  which 
is  denied  to  many.  He  was  derived  from  a  literary 
stock,  and  some  hereditary  respect  was  attached 
to  the  descendant  of  Bentley  and  of  Bishop  Cum- 
berland. Nor  did  this  patrimonial  honour  languish 
in  his  hands ;  he  improved  the  possession  which 
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his  ancestors  had  bequeathed  to  him,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  own  posterity  with  increased 
value  and  renown.  He  was  proud  indeed  of  the 
literary  honours  of  his  family ;  but  it  was  the 
pride  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  prove  himself  worthy 
of  them  by  his  zealous  emulation ;  not  of  one  who 
indolently  reposes  beneath  the  laurels  which  a 
preceding  generation  has  earned,  and  which  have 
devolved  to  him  as  the  successor. 

Bishop  Cumberland  was  the  paternal  great 
grandfather  of  our  author.  He  was  a  man  of  such 
conscientious  feelings,  such  primeval  integrity  of 
manners,  and  with  such  acquirements  as  a  scholar^ 
that  whatever  renown  his  descendant  might  ac- 
quire, it  would  still  be  capable  of  addition,  from 
his  consanguinity  with  a  man  so  eminently  en- 
dowed. He  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  received  his  education  first  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  and  aflerwards  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  a  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1653  (being  then  in  his 
twenty-first  year)  and  of  M.  A.  in  1656. 

His  first  intention  was  to  study  physic,  and  he 
made  some  progress  in  those  enquiries  which 
would  have  fitted  him  to  practise  with  some  skill, 
though  perhaps  with  less  eminence  than  acci- 
dental causes  might  have  conferred  upon  a  can- 
didate less  worthy  of  success.  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  a  young  physician  is  generally  the 
plaything  of  fortune  or  of  fashion:  be  either  toils 
through  life  to  acquire  the  reward  he  deserves; 
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or  a  lucky  concurrence  of  circumstances  gives  him 
at  oBce,  the  meed  without,  perhaps,  the  merit  that 
should  earn  it.  In  the  country,  a  physician  may 
secure  a  respectable  practice,  because  he  acquires 
it  commonly  without  much  competition :  but  in 
the  metropolis,  he  is  confounded  with  a  throng  of 
aspirers,  with  those  who  do,  and  with  those  who 
do  not,  deserve  the  success  they  aim  at ;  and  the 
finest  talents,  the  most  consummate  skill,  are 
doomed  to  obscurity  for  want  of  one  fortuitous 
occasion  .to  display  themselves;  while  adventurers 
of  humbler  capacity  start  into  notice  and  pursue 
a  resplendent  track  of  fame  and  fortune,  the  chil- 
dren and  votaries  of  fashion  and  of  prejudice.  They 
divide,  among  themselves,  the  patronage  of  the 
town,  and  leave  to  their  lesa  successful  brethren 
the  fees  of  those  whose  confidence  in  their  skill 
is,  perhaps,  less  than  their  apprehension  of  heavy 
charges  from  their  much  employed  superiors.  I 
have  heard  a  young  physician,  possessing  talents 
formed  to  succeed,  if  talents  alone  could  suc- 
ceed, lament  with  much  bitterness  this  unequal 
distribution  of  reward  and  favour. 

From  a  profession  so  little  calculated  to  engage 
the  fancy  of  an  aspiring  mind,  but  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  a  good  one,  Cum- 
berland soon  turned  aside,  and  directed  his  views 
towards  the  church ;  a  patroness  equally  capricious, 
perhaps,  in  the  disposition  of  her  fitvours.  He 
diligently  applied  himself  to  the  requisite  studies^ 
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and  soon  obtained  a  living,  to  the  sequestered 
privacy  of  which  he  retired,  attentive  to  his  duties, 
and  without  a  wish  to  change.  The  unaffected 
piety  of  his  manners,  and  the  zealous  discharge  of 
his  office  made  him  loved  and  respected :  while 
his  talents  and  erudition  acquired  him  the  applause 
and  esteem  of  those  who  were  best  able  to  ap- 
preciate their  extent  and  importance^ 

During  this  unambitious  retreat  from  the  world 
and  its  cares^  at  Stamford^  he  published  his  work 
entitled,  De  Legitms  Natures  Disguisitio  Philo-* 
sophicuy  ifc. ;  which  received  the  testimony  of  the 
learned  in  its  favour,  while  the  author  lived,  and 
was  recommended  by  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to 
Dodsley's  Preceptor,  as  one  of  those  books 
\yhich  "  teach  the  o];>ligations  of  morality  without 
forgetting  the  sanctions  of  Christianity,'*  and  by 
which  "  religion  appears  to  be  the  voice  of  reason, 
and  morality  the  will  of  God/'  The  author 
then  takes  his  station  with  Grotius,  Puffendorf, 
and  Addison,  as  a  fellow  labourer  in  a  cause  so 
noble. 

When  the  Revolution  took  place,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  secure  the  protestant  esta- 
blishment, by  the  induction  of  such  men  into  the 
vacant  sees,  as  were  known  to  revere  the  institution 
they  were  paid  to  support,  Cumberland  was  not 
forgotten.  The  blameless  purity  of  his  Ufe,  the 
labours  of  his  pen,  and  the  orthodox  tenets  which 
he  not  only  possessed   but  acted  upon,  distiur 
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guished  him  as  peculiarly  qualified  to  form  one 
of  that  band  which  was  now  to  rally  round  the 
church,  and  secure  her  from  the  open  or  secret 
attacks  of  her  enemies.  He  was  accordingly 
nominated  Bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1691)  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White,  who  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  new  oath. 

This  preferment,  however,  he  neither  sought, 
nor  accepted  with  avidity  when  offered.  He  had 
learned  to  moderate  his  desires,  and  to  find,  in  the 
rewards  of  his  living  at  Stamford,  an  ample  pro- 
vision for  evei^  want  that  his  heart  could  feel. 
He  had  now  passed  through  those  years  of  life 
when  wishes  are  most  likely  to  be  formed,  and 
their  gratification  most  vehemently  sought.  He 
was  now  on  the  verge  of  his  grand  climacteric,  and 
shrunk  from,  rather  than  coveted,  those  episcopal 
duties,  which  would  irresistibly  call  upon  him  for 
performance,  if  he  accepted  the  station  to  which 
they  were  annexed. 

The  first  intelligence  of  his  promotion  to  the  see 
of  Peterborough,  was  conveyed  to  him  through  a 
paragraph  in  the  public  papers ;  and  when  he 
heard  of  it  by  the  ordinary  channel  of  com- 
munication, he  hesitated  to  accept  the  honour; 
either  from  an  inherent  timidity  of  character,  from 
a  real  moderation  of  happiness,  or  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  scrupulous  mind,  that  he  was  now  too 
old  to  undertake  its  duties.  The  persuasions  of 
his  friends,  however,  subdued   his  disinclination 
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from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  and  he  accepted  the 
dignity  of  which  the  government  had  considered 
him  worthy. 

The  see  of  Peterborough  was  but  moderately 
endowed;  yet  no  solicitations  could,  after- 
wards, induce  him  to  permit  a  translation  to  a 
wealthier  one.  He  never  suffered  his  attention 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  obligations  which  it 
imposed  upon  him,  but  sedulously  devoted  him- 
self to  their  discharge,  without  permitting  the 
sophistry  of  self-delusion  to  persuade  him  that  the 
smallest  might  be  dispensed  with..^  This  rigorous 
enforcement  of  his  own  duties  he  practised  to  the 
last  month  of  his  life;  and  when  his  friends  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  labour,  which 
they  deemed  so  far  beyond  his  strength  to  sustain, 
his  constant  reply  was,  "  1  will  do  my  duty  as 
long  as  I  can."  Nor  was  this  a  new  principle  that 
he  bad  adopted  with  his  elevation  to  the  prelacy: 
for  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  habituated  him- 
self to  the  same  inflexible  mode  of  life ;  and  if  he 
was  told,  (as  sometimes  his  friends  did,  from  an 
allowable  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
such  scrupulous  exactness)  that  he  would  injure 
his  health,  he  usually  answered,  ^^  a  man  bad 
better  wear  out  than  rust  out.'' 

From  an  attention  thus  assiduous,  however,  to 
his  ecclesiastical  duties,  he  found  leisure  to  pro- 
secute his  literary  researches,  and  spent  many 
years   of  his    life    in   examining  Sanchoniatho's 
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Phenician  History,  to  which  undertaking  he  was 
impelled  by  reasons  laudable  in  themselves  and 
likely  to  produce  benefit  to  society.  They  are 
detailed  by  Mr.  Payne,  (who  married  his  daughter 
and  published  his  posthumous  works,  among  which 
was  the  one  now  mentioned,)  and  may  be  here 
briefly  adverted  to. 

The  errors  of  popery  bad  been  making  rapid 
strides  during  the  short  reign  of  a  popish  king. 
Protected  by  the  royal  countenance  it  had  assumed 
an  open  and  undisguised  shape,  and,  from  its  very 
nature,  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  established 
religion.  Of  that  religion,  however,  Cumberland 
was  a  zealous  and  a  sincere  supporter;  and  he 
could  not  contemplate,  without  concern,  the  grow- 
ing danger  that  now  menaced  its  prosperity. 
Revolving  in  his  mind  the  plan  most  likely  to 
secure  its  future  stability,  he  conceived  that  the 
enlightened  part  of  its  opponents  might  be  most 
efiectuaily  converted  from  their  heretical  opinions, 
by  a  precise  exposition  of  the  fallacies  upon  which 
they  rested,  and  an  historical  detail  of  their  origin 
and  progress  among  mankind.  Idolatry  was  the 
capital  error  of  the  Romish  church,  and  to  exhibit 
how  it  became  first  established,  under  what  pre- 
tences, and  supported  by  what  authority,  would  be, 
iu  his  estimation,  a  labour  not  unworthy  a  protestant 
divine,  and  not  unlikely  to  destroy  its  ascendancy 
in  themindsof  the  enquiring  and  rational  adherents 
to  the  catholic  faith. 
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Of  idolatry,  however,  the  earliest  account  was 
to  be  found  in  Sanchoniatho's  fragment,  and  this 
he  studied  with  deep  attention,  labouring  to  ex- 
tract from  it  those  evidences  of  the  commencement 
of  idolatrous  worship  which  he  wanted  for  his  pur- 
pose. In  this  object  he  considered  himself  to  have 
succeeded ;  but  his  labour  was  rendered  ineffectual 
\)y  the  timidity  of  his  bookseller,  who  feared  to 
publish  any  thing  against  popery,  ^t  that  critical 
period  when  it  was  a  question  which  the  most 
penetrating  observer  of  human  affairs  coul()  not 
decide,  whether  the  see  of  Rome  or  the  church  of 
England  would  triumph.  But  this  repulse  dis- 
couraged the  Bishop  so  much  that,  though  he  did 
not  abandon  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  he  re- 
)inquishe()  all  intention  of  making  his  labours 
public.  He  went  on  with  his  investigations  be- 
cause he  believed  them  to  lead  to  important  results: 
but  he  withheld  them  from  the  world,  because  he 
shrunk  from  that  controversy  which  the  promul- 
gation of  his  opinions  would  be  so  likely  to 
generate.  If  it  be  asked  why  a  man,  so  con- 
scientiously attentive  to  the  performance  of  what- 
ever he  considered  as  his  duty,  should  have 
forborne,  in  this  instance,  to  perform  it  from  any 
apprehension  of  the  consequences,  the  answer 
must  be  found  in  that  apparent  inconsistency 
which  is  discoverable  in  ev^ry  character,  but  which 
would  often  ceasie  to  be  such  if  we  could  exactly 
appreciate  the  motives  of  the  actor.     His  labours, 
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however,  were  not  lost  to  posterity,  for  his  son-in- 
law  published  them  after  his  death ;  but  as  they 
were  abstrusely  learned  upon  topics  interesting 
only  to  a  few,  their  success  was  necessarily 
limited. 

Bishop  Cumberland  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  his  drath  was  gentle.  He  was  found  in  his 
chair,  in  the  attitude  of  one  asleep,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,,  which  he  had  been  reading,  the  vital 
principle  extinct,  and  the  immortal  one  gone  whi* 
ther  the  mind  of  man  cannot  follow.  He  was  in 
the  86th  year  of  his  age.  His  character  is  thus 
given  by  his  great  grandson  : 

"  To  such  of  his  friends  as  pressed  him  to  ex- 
change liis  see  for  a  better,  he  was  accustomed  to 
reply,  that .  Peterborough  was  his  first  espoused, 
ami  should  be  his  only  one ;  and,  in  fact,  accord- 
ing to  his  principles,  no  church  revenue  could 
enrich  him  ;  for  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that, 
at  the  end  of  every  year,  whatever  overplus  he 
found  upon  a  minute  inspection  of  his  accounts 
was  by  him  distributed  to  the  poor,  reserving  only 
one  small  deposit  of  39/.  in  cash,  found  at  his 
death  in  his  bureau,  with  directions  to  employ 
it  for  the  discharge  of  his  funeral  expences ;  a  sum, 
in  his  modest  calculation,  fully  sufficient  to  com- 
mit his  body  to  the  earth. 

^'  Such  was  the  humility  of  this  truly  christian 
prelate,  and  such  his  disinterested  sentiments  as 
to  the  appropriation  of  his  episcopal  revenue*  The 
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wealthiest  see  could  not  have  tempted  him  to  ac- 
cumulate, the  poorest  sufficed  for  his  expences, 
and  of  those  he  had  to  spare  for  the  poor.  Yet  he 
was  hospitable  in  his  plain  and  primitive  style  of 
living,  and  had  a  table  ever  open  to  his  clergy  and 
his  friends ;  he  had  a  sweetness  and  placidity  of 
temper  that  nothing  ever  ruffled  or  disturbed.  I 
know  it  cannot  be  the  lot  of  human  creature  to 
attain  perfection,  yet  so  wonderftilly  near  did  this 
good  man  approach  to  consummate  rectitude,  that 
Ui^less  benevolence  may  be  carried  to  excess,  no 
other  failing  was  ever  known  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  his  character.  His  chaplain,  Arch- 
deacon Payne,  who  married  one  of  his  daughters 
and  whom  I  am  old  enough  to  remember,  makes 
this  observation  in  the  short  sketch  of  the  bishop's 
life,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  TheScm- 
choniatho.  This,  and  his  other  works,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  learned,  and  cannot  need  any  efibrt 
on  my  part  to  elucidate  what  they  so  clearly  dis- 
play, the  vast  erudition  and  patient  investigation 
of  their  author. 

*^  He  possessed  his  Acuities  to  the  last,  verifying 
the  only  claim  he  was  ever  heard  to  make  as  to 
mental  endowments ;  for  whilst  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  gifted  by  nature  with  good  wearing 
parts,  he  made  no  pretensions  to  quick  and  bril- 
liant  talents,  and  in  that  respect  he  seems  to  have 
estimated  himself  very  truly,  as  we  rarely  find  such 
meek  and  modest  qualities  as  he  possessed  in  men 
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of  warmer  imaginations,  and  a  brighter  glow  of 
genius  with  less  solidity  of  understanding,  and^  of 
course,  more  liable  to  the  influences  of  their  pas- 


sions/' 


Of  Bentley,  the  still  more  illustrious  ancestor 
of  Cumberland,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention   the 
name,  for  to  no  man,  however  moderate  his  pre- 
tensions to  literature,  can  it  be  unknown.     We  all 
remember  the  vastness  of  his  erudition,  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  arrogance,  and  the  extent  of  his  con- 
troversial ability.     Every  reader  of  Pope  recollects 
the  line  in  which  his  skill  in  verbal  criticism  is 
consigned  to  contempt,  and  the  passage  in  the 
Dunciad,  where  he  is  ridiculed  with  more  aspe- 
rity than  truth;  and  every  reader  must  likewise 
remember  the  man  whose  sagacity  as  a  critic,  and 
whc^e  orthodox  ardour  as  a  divine,  entitle  him  to 
the  best  remembrance  of  his  country.     I  do  not 
mean  to  vindicate  the  polemical  harshness  of  Bent- 
ley,  nor  his  absurd  and  preposterous  emendations 
of  Milton ;  but  I  reverence  the  man  who  made  the 
sublimest  discoveries  in  science  subservient  to  the 
eternal  truths  of  religion,  by  applying  the  deduc- 
tions of  Newton  to  the  establishment  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  belief;  and  I  admire  that 
perspicacity  of  mind  which  has  restored  to  their 
native  purity  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
heathen  writers.     These  claims  to  applause  must 
be  allowed  by  those  who  may  be  most  disposed 
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to  censure  his  fierceness,  or  to  ridicule  his  mis- 
takes. 

Cumberland  might  justly  be  proud  of  his  de- 
scent from  such  a  man,  and  the  literary  world  is 
indebted  to  him  for  some  particulars  respecting 
him,  which,  if  true,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
question  their  veracity,  shew  his  domestic  charac- 
ter in  a  light  considerably  more  amiable  than  that 
in   which    it    has    hitherto    been    contemplated. 
Though  there  is  certainly  no  necessary  connexion 
between  the  habits  of  a  man's  private  life,  and 
those  which  he  may  display  on  public  occasions, 
yet  we  are  so  naturally  disposed  to  associate  in 
our  ideas  these  characters,  that  I  question  whe- 
ther it  has  ever  been   possible  to  entertain  two 
completely  distinct  notions  of  an  individual,  even 
upon  the  closest  inspection  of  his  life,  public  and 
private.     A  political  tyrant  may  be  an  innoxious 
companion  ;  and  a  literary  despot  may  possess  the 
gentlest  of  social  virtues,  but  who  can  completely 
separate  the  tyrant  from  the  companion,   or  the 
despot  from  the  friend  ?     They  will  both  be  ap- 
proached with  cautious  timidity,  which  no  exer- 
cise of  benevolence  on  their  part  can  entirely  dissi- 
pate, because  there  will  still  be  the  consciousness 
of  what  they  are  capable  ;  as  we  might  be  tempted 
to  fondle  a  tame  tyger,  yet  fearfiil  in  our  caresses, 
because  knowing  the  hidden  disposition  of  the  ca- 
pricious animal.     Such,  indeed,  must  always  be 
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thie  UDenviable  fate  of  men  who  have  made  them- 
selv^  terrible  in  the  exercise  of  their  faculties  or 
of  their  power  ;  mankind  will  receive  and  transmit 
the  stronger  features  of  their  character,  while  the 
softer  and  more  engaging  ones,  tinted  by  the  reflec- 
tion from  the  more  powerful,  will  be  forgotten,  or 
only  partially  remembered  and  believed* 

Cumberlandhasendeavoured,and  successfully,  to 
remove  some  of  the  prejudices  which  are  still  en- 
tertained by  posterity  as  to  the  social  qualities  of 
Bentleyt.  He  considers  him  as  a  man  much  mis- 
represented, and  strives  to  impress  kinder  notions 
of  him  upon  the  reader^ s  mind,  by  the  detail  of 
some  familiar  anecdotes,  which  certainly  justify 
the  belief  that  he  has  been  aspersed.  Pope  has 
represented  him,  in  the  following  couplet,  as  ob- 
sequiously attended  by  Walker  ; 

His  hat,  which  never  reil'd  to  human  pride. 
Walker,  with  rev'tence,  took  and  laid  aside. 

And  in  a  subsequent  part,  Bentley  is  made  to  ex- 
claim, 

<<  Walker,  our  hat.^ 

Walker  was  vice-master,  of  Trinity-college,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  Bentley,  The  hat,  says 
Cumberland,  ^^  was  of  formidable  dimensions;" 
but  he  denies  that  it  ever  strayed  from  the  p^  of 
his  arm  chajr,  and  intimates  that  if  it  had,  it  is 
likely  be  himself  would  have  been  dispatched  for 
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it.  This  office,  therefore,  it  maybe  presumed,  the 
poet  invented  for  the  object  of  his  satire ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  disputed  that  the  vice  master 
"  took  it  with  reverence,'*  and  we  must  therefore 
suppose  that,  instead  of  '^  laying  it  aside,'*  he 
hung  it  on  the  accustomed  peg.  And  thus  this  im-* 
portant  fact  may  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  as-' 
certained  by  the  joint  sagacity  of  Mr.  Cumberland 
and  myself. 

Before  I  commence  the  immediate  object  of  this 
volume,  I  will  endeavour  to  add  something  to  its 
interest,  by  exhibiting  to  the  reader  some  of  those 
qualities  of  Bentley's  character,  which  shew  him 
to  have  been  less  rigid  and  repulsive  in  domestic 
life  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Such  facts  are 
always  gratifying,  both  as  they  relate  to  a  justly 
distinguished  man,  and  as  they  serve  to  rectify  our 
ideas,  by  removing  unpleasing  errors,  and  substi- 
tuting, in  their  stead,  better  notions  of  human 
nature,  and  feelings  more  agreeable  to  a  good 
mind.  They  are  extracted  in  the  words  of  Cum- 
berland himself: 

"  I  had  a  sister  somewhat  elder  than  myself. 
Had  there  been  any  of  that  sternness  in  my  grand- 
father, which  is  so  falsely  imputed  to  him,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  we  should  have  been  awed  into 
silence  in  his  presence,  to  which  we  were  admitted 
every  day.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth  ;  he  was  the  unwearied  patron  and  promoter 
of  all  our  childish  sports  and  sallies ;  at  all  times 
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ready  to  detach  himself  from  any  topic  of  conver- 
sation to  take  an  interest  and  bear  his  part  in  our 
anjusements.     The  eager  curiosity  natural  to  our 
age,  and  the  questions  it  gave  birth  to,  so  teazing 
to  many  parents,  he,  on  the  contrary^  attended  to 
and  encouraged,   as  the  claims  of  infant  reason 
never  to  be  evaded  or  abused ;  strongly  recom- 
mending, that  to  all  such  enquiries  answer  should 
be  given  acccvding  to  the  strictest  truth,  and  infor- 
mation dealt  to  us  in  the  clearest  terms,  as  a  sa- 
cred duty  never  to  be  departed  from.     I  have 
broken  in  upon  him  many  a  time  in  his  hours  of 
study,  when  he  would  put  his  book  aside,  ring  his 
hand  bell  for  his  servant,  and  be  led  to  his  shelves 
to  take  down  a  picture-book  for  my  amusement. 
I  do  not  say  that  his  good  nature  always  gained 
its  object,  as  the  pictures  which  his  books  gene- 
rally supplied  me  with  were  anatomical  drawings 
of  dissected  bodies,  very  little  calculated  to  com- 
municate delight;   but  he  had  nothing  better  to 
produce ;  and  surely  such  an  effort  on  his  part, 
however  unsuccessful,  was  no  feature  of  a  cynic : 
a  cynic  should  he  made  of  sterner  stuff.     I  have 
had  from  him,  at  times,  whilst  standing  at  his 
elbow,  a  complete  and  entertaining  narrative  of  his 
school-boy  days,  with  the  characters  of  his  dif- 
ferent masters  very  humorously  displayed,  and  the 
punishments  described,  which  they  at  times  would 
wrongfully  inflict  upon  him  for  seeming  to  be  idle 
and  regardless  of  his  task,    *  When  the  dunces,' 
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he  would  say,  *  could  not  discover  that  I  was 
pondering  it  in  my  mind,  and  fixing  it  more  firmly 
in  my  memory,  than  if  I  had  been  bawling  it  out 
amongst  the  rest  of  my  school -fellows/ 

"  Once,  and  only  once,  I  recollect  his  giving 
me  a  gentle  rebuke  for  making  a  most  outrageous 
noise  in  the  room  over  his  library,  and  disturbing 
him  in  his  studies  ;  I  had  no  apprehension  of  anger 
from  him,  and  confidently  answered,  that  I  could 
not  help  it,  as  I  had  been  at  battledore  and  shuttle-- 
cock  with  Master  Gooch,  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  son. 
*  And  I  have  been  at  this  sport  with  his  father,' 
he  replied ;  *  but  thine  has  been  the  more  amusing 
game ;  so  there's  no  harm  done.' 

"  These  are  puerile  anecdotes,  but  my  history 
itself  is  only  in  its  nonage;  and  even  these  will 
serve  in  some  degree  to  establish  what  I  affirmed, 
and  present  his  character  in  those  mild  and  unim- 
posing  lights,  which  may  prevail  with  those  who 
know  him  only  as  a  critic  and  controversialist — 

As  sbuhing  BetUky  wUh  his  desperate  AmI, 

to  reform  and  soften  their  opinions  of  him. 

"  He  recommended  it  as  a  very  essential  duty 
in  parents  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  first 
dawnings  of  reason  in  their  children  ;  and  his  own 
practice  was  the  best  illustration  of  his  doctrine ; 
for  he  was  the  most  patient  hearer  and  most  favor- 
able interpreter  of  first  attempts  at  argument  and 
meaning  that  I  ever  knew.     When  I  was  rallied 
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by  my  mother,  for  roundly  asserting  that  I  never 
siepij  I  remember  full  well  his  calling  on  me  to  ac- 
count for  it ;  and  when  I  explained  it  by  saying  I 
never  knew  myself  to  be  asleep,  and  therefore  sup- 
posed I  never  slept  at  all,  he  gave  me  credit  for  my 
defence,  and  said  to  my  mother,  *  Leave  your  boy 
in  possession  of  bis  opinion ;  he  has  as  clear  a 
conception  of  sleep,  and  at  least  as  comfortable  zu, 
one,  as  the  philosophers  who  puzzle  their  brains 
about  it,  and  do  not  rest  so  well/ 

"  Though  Bishop  Lowth,  in  the  flippancy  of 
controversy,  called  the  author  of  The  PhiloletUhe- 
rus  Lipsiensis  and  detector  of  Phalaris  aut  Capri- 
fnulgfii  autfos9or,  his  genius  has  produced  those 
living  witnesses,  that  must  for  ever  put  that  charge 
to  shame  and  silence. — Against  such  idle  ill-consi- 
dered words,  now  dead  as  the  language  they  were 
conveyed  in,  the  appeal  is  near  at  hand ;  it  lies  no 
further  off  than  to  his  works,  and  they  are  upon 
every  reading-man's  shelves ;  but  those,  who 
would  have  looked  into  his  heart,  should  have  step- 
ped into  his  house,  and  seen  him  in  his  private  and 
domestic  hours  ;  therefore  it  is  that  I  adduce  these 
littleanecdotes  and  trifling  incidents,which  describe 
the  man,  but  leave  the  author  to  defend  himself. 

"  His  ordinary  style  of  conversation  was  natu- 
rally lofty,  and  his  frequent  use  of  thou  and  ihee^ 
with  his  familiars,  carried  with  it  a  kind  of  dicta- 
torial tone,  that  savoured  more  of  the  closet  than 
the  court ;  this  is  readily  admitted,  and  this  on 
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first  approaches  might  mislead  a  stranger ;  but  the 
native  candour  and  inherent  tenderness  of  his 
heart  could  not  long  be  veiled  from  oljsj^rvation, 
for  his  feelings  and  affections  were  at  once  too  im- 
pulsive to  be  long  repressed,  and  he  too  careless  of 
concealment  to  attempt  at  qualifying  them.  Such 
was  his  sensibility  towards  human  sufferings,  that 
it  became  a  duty  with  his  family  to  divert  the 
conversation  from  all  topics  of  that  sort ;  ^nd  if  he 
touched  upon  them  himself  he  was  betrayed  into 
agitations,  which  if  the  reader  ascribes  to  paralytic 
weakness,  he  will  very  greatly  mistake  a  man,  who 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  possessed  his  faculties 
firm  and  in  their  fullest  vigour ;  I  therefore  bar  all 
such  misinterpretations  as  may  attempt  to  set  the 
mark  of  infirmity  upon  those  emotions,  which  had 
no  other  source  and  origin  but  in  the  natural  and 
pure  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

"  He  was  communicative  to  all  without  distinc- 
tion, that  sought  information,  or  resorted  to  him 
for  assistance ;  fond  of  his  college  almost  to  enthu- 
siasm, and  ever  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  pur- 
ple gown  of  Trinity.  When  he  held  examinations 
for  fellowships,  and  the  modest  candidate  exhi- 
bited marks  of  agitation  and  alarm,  he  never  failed 
to  interpret  candidly  of  such  symptoms  ;  and  on 
those  occasions  he  was  never  known  to  press  the 
hesitating  and  embarrassed  examinant,  but  often- 
times on  the  contrary  would  take  all  the  pains  of 
expounding  on  himself,  and  credit  the  exonerated 
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caadidate  for  answers  and  interpretations  of  his  own 
suggesting.  If  this  was  not  rigid  justice,  it  was, 
at  least  in  my  conception  of  it,  something  better 
and  more  amiable ;  and  how  liable  he  was  to  devi- 
ate from  the  strict  line  of  justice,  by  his  partiality 
to  the  side  of  mercy,  appears  from  the  anecdote  of 
the  thief,  who  robbed  him  of  his  plate,  and  was 
seized  and  brought  before  him  with  the  very  arti- 
cles upon  him ;  the  natural  process  in  this  man's 
case  pointed  out  the  road  to  prison ;  my  grandfa- 
ther's process  was  more  summary,  but  not  quite 
so  legal.  While  Commissary  Greaves,  who  was 
then  present,  and  of  counsel  for  the  college  ex 
officio^  was  expatiating  on  the  crime,  and  prescrib- 
ing the  measures  obviously  to  be  taken  with  the 
offender,  Doctor  Bentley  interposed,  saying,  *  Why 
tell  the  man  he  is  a  thief?  he  knows  that  well 
enough,  without  thy  information.  Greaves. — 
Harkye,  fellow,  thou  see'st  the  trade  which  thou 
hast  taken  up  is  an  unprofitable  trade,  therefore 
get  thee  gone,  lay  aside  an  occupation  by  which 
thou  can'st  gain  nothing  but  a  halter,  and  follow 
that  by  which  thou  may'st  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood/ Having  said  this,  he  ordered  him  to  be  set 
at  liberty  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  bye- 
standers,  and  insisting  upon  it  that  the  fellow  was 
duly  penitent  for  his  offence,  bade  him  go  his  way 
and  never  steal  again. 

"  I  leave  it  with  those,  who  consider  mercy  a$ 
one  of  man's  best  attributes,  to  suggest  a  plea  for 
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the  informality  of  this  proceeding,  and  to  such  I 
will  communicate  one  other  anecdote,  which  I  do 
not  deliver  upon  my  own  knowledge,  though  from 
unexceptionable  authority,  and  this  is,  that  when 
Collins  had  fallen  into  decay  of  circumstances. 
Dr.  Bentley,  suspecting  he  had  written  him  out  of 
credit  by  his  Philoleulherus  Lipsiensis,  secretly 
contrived  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of  his 
baffled  opponent,  in  a  manner  that  did  no  less  cre- 
dit to  his  delicacy  than  to  his  liberality. 

"  A  morose  and-over-bearing  man  will  find  him- 
self a  solitary  being  in  creation ;  Doctor  Bent- 
ley,  on  the  contrary,  had  many  intimates  ;  judici- 
ous in  forming  his  friendships,  he  was  faithful  in 
adhering  to  them.  With  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Doc- 
tor Mead,  Doctor  Wallis  of  Stamford,  Baron  Span- 
heim,  the  lamented  Roger  Cotes,  and  several 
other  distinguished  and  illustrious  contemporaries, 
he  lived  on  terms  of  uninterrupted  harmony,  and  I 
have  good  authority  for  saying,  that  it  is  to  his  in- 
terest and  importunity  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
that  the  inestimable  publication  of  the  Principia 
was  ever  resolved  upon  by  that  truly  great  and  lu- 
minous philosopher.  Newton's  portrait  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  and  those  of  Baron  Spanheim, 
and  my  grandfather,  by  the  same  hand,  now  hang- 
ing in  the  Master's  lodge  of  Trinity,  were  the  be- 
quest of  Doctor  Bentley.  I  was  possessed  of 
letters,  in  Sir  Isaac's  own  hand,  to  my  grandfather, 
which,   together  with  the  corrected  volume   of 
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Bishop  Cumberland's  Laws  of  Nature^  I  lately 
gave  to  the  library  of  that  flourishing  and  illustri- 
ous collie. 

^'  His  domestic  habits,  when  I  knew  him,  were 
still  those  of  unabated  study ;  he  slept  in  the  room 
adjoining  to  his  library,  and  was  never  with  his 
family  till  the  hour  of  dinner ;  at  these  times  he 
seemed  to  have  detached  himself  most  completely 
from  his  studies ;  never  appearing  thoughtful  and 
abstracted,  but  social,  gay,  and  possessing  perfect 
serenity  of  mind  and  equability  of  temper.  He 
never  dictated  topics  of  conversation  to  the  com- 
pany be  was  with,  but  took  them  up  as  they  came 
in  his  way,  and  was  a  patient  listener  to  other  peo- 
ple's discourse,  however  trivial  or  uninteresting 
it  might  be.  When  The  Spectators  were  in  publi- 
cation I  have  heard  my  mother  say,  he  took  great 
delight  in  hearing  them  read  to  him,  and  was  so 
particularly  amused  by  the  character  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  that  he  took  his  literary  decease  most 
seriously  at  heart.  She  also  told  me,  that,  when 
in  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  bis 
works,  she  found  occasion  to  lament  that  he  bad 
bestowed  so  great  a  portion  of  bjs  time  and  talents 
upon  criticism,  instead  of  employiqg  them  upon 
original  composition,  he  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  her  regret  with  extreme  sensibility,  j^nd  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time  thoughtful,  and 
seemingly  embarrassed  Ijy  Jhe  nature  of  her.re-^ 
mark ;  at  last  recollecting  hicnself,  he  said,  ^  Child, 
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I  am  sensible  I  have  not  always  turned  my  talents 
to  the  proper  use  for  which,  I  should  presume, 
they  were  given  to  me ;  yet  I  have  done  something 
for  the  honour  of  my  God,  and  the  edification  of 
my  fellow  creatures;  but  the  wit  and  genius  of  those 
old  heathens  beguiled  me,   and  as  I  despaired  of 
raising  myself  up  to    their  standard,   upon    fair 
ground,  I  thought  the  only  chance  I  had  of  looking 
over  their  heads  was  to  get  upon  their  shoulders/ 
"  Of  his  pecuniary  affairs  he  took  no  account ; 
he  had  no  use  for  money,  and  dismissed  it  entirely 
from  his  thoughts  ;  his  establishment  in  the  mean 
time  was  respectable,  and  his  table  affluently  and 
hospitably  served.     All  these  matters  were  con- 
ducted and  arranged  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
by  one  of  the  best  women  living :  for  such,  by  the 
testimony  of  all  who  knew  her,  was  Mrs.  Bentley, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  of  Brampton,   in 
Huntingdonshire,  a  family  of  great  opulence  and 
respectability,   allied  to  the  Cromwells  and  Saint 
Johns,  and  by  intermarriages  connected  with  other 
great  and  noble  houses.     I  have  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  the  person  of  my  grandmother,  and  a  full 
impression   of  her  manners  and   habits,    which, 
though  in  some  degree  tinctured  with  hereditary 
reserve  and  the  primitive  cast  of  character,  were 
entirely  free  from  the  hypocritical  cant  and  affected 
sanctity  of  the  Oliverians.     Her  whole  life  was 
modelled  on  the  purest  principles  of  piety,  bene- 
volence, and  christian  charity ;  and  in  her  dying 
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moinentS)  my  mother  being  present  and  voucher  of 
the  fact,  she  breathed  out  her  soul  in  a  kind  of 
beatific  vision,  exclaiming  in  rapture  as  she  ex- 
pired— It  is  all  bright^  it  is  all  glorious  /*' 

To  these  anecdotes  of  Bentley  I  will  add  one  or 
two  more,  not  generally  known,  being  scattered 
through  temporary  publications.  They  are  too 
good  to  be  lost,  and  yet  too  certain  to  be  lost,  unless 
incorporated  with  topics  of  greater  weight ;  they 
will  repay  the  trouble  of  reading,  and  they  may 
perhaps  assist  some  future  biographer  of  Bentley  to 
render  his  work  amusing,  if  his  materials  prevent 
him  from  making  it  instructive. 

Bentley  had  a  long  controversy  with  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  respecting  some  alleged  malpractices  of  his 
in  his  government  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Bentley  defended  himself  vigorously,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  exculpating  himself;  but,  during  the 
inquiry  that  was  instituted  on  both  sides,  Atter- 
bury  hinted  to  him,  in  conversation,  that  he  would 
likely  lose  his  cause,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  an  old  writing,  bearing  date  in  James 
the  First's  time,  and  which  bore  against  the  validity 
of  his  pretensions.  Bentley,  who  had  no  great  affec- 
tion for  Atterbury,  and  believed  him  to  be  secretly 
attached  to  the  Pretender's  cause,  replied,  with 
some  severity,  "  I  know  very  well  what  your 
lordship  mean.^. ;  it  bears  date,  I  think,  anno  tertio 
Jacobiprimi:  it  would  have  more  weight  with  your 
lordship,  if  it  were  dated  anno  primq  Jacobi  tertU,** 
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Pope,  who  condescended  to  borrow  whatever 
he  could  apply  to  his  wants,  and  was  not  very 
scrupulous  from  whom  he  took,  whether  from 
friend  or  foe,  from  the  eminent  or  from  the  mean^ 
has  engrafted  upon  the  reasonings  of  Bolingbroke, 
in  the  Essay  on  Man,  some  very  just  and  phi- 
losophical notions  which  Bentley  had  promulgated 
in  one  of  his  sermons.*  It  is  not  certain,  indeed,^ 
that  the  thoughts  are  original  even  in  Bentley ; 
some  of  them  had  undoubtedly  been  expressed  by 
Locke,  (Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  B.  ii. 
Ch.  XXIII.  Sect,  1?.)  and  they  are  all  such  as 
might  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  an  acute 
mind  employed  upon  similar  topics  of  reflection. 
But  the  plagiarism  is  here  perhaps  more  decisive, 
from  the  remarkable  coincidence  which  will  be 
found  between  the  mode  of  illustration  employed 
by  the  divine  and  afterwards  by  the  po^t,  and  the 
sequence  of  the  ideas,  which  is  nearly  the.  same 
in  both.  It  may  serve  as  another  proof  likewise, 
that  the  irritable  bard  acknowledged  the  prudence 
and  propriety  of  the  Roman  maxim^  /o^  est  ah 
hoste  doceri. 

Pope,  in  the  first  Epistle  of  his  Essay  pq 
Man,  asks, 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 

For  this  plain  reason,  man  b  not  a  fly. 

Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  giv'n, 

T*  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav*n  ? 

Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 

To  smut  and  agnize  at  every  pore  ? 
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Or  quick  efflavia  darttn^  throui^  the  brsuDy 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain ; 

If  nature  thunder'd  in  his  op'nin^  ears. 

And  fitunn'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

How  would  he  wish  that  heav'n  had  left  him  still 

The  whbperinf^  zephyr^  and  the  purling  rill ; 

Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise. 

Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies  ? 


The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  similarity 
between  this  passage  and  the  following  extract 
from  Bentley's  Sermon  on  Acts  xvii.  27.  Part  I. 
delivered  at  Boyle*s  Lecture. 

"  If  the  eye  were  so  acute,  as  to  rival  the  finest 
microscopes,  and  to  discern  the  smallest  hair  upon 
the  leg  of  a  gnat,  it  would  be  a  curse  and  not  a 
blessing  to  us:  it  would  make  all  things  appear 
rugged  and  deformed  :  the  sight  of  our  own  selves 
would  affright  us :  the  smoothest  skin  would  be 
set  over  with  rugged  scales  and  bristly  hairs. 
And  beside,  we  could  not  see,  at  one  view,  above 
what  is  now  the  space  of  an  inch,  and  it  would 
take  a  considerable  time  to  survey  the  then  moun- 
tainous bulk  of  our  own  bodies.  So,  likewise,  if  our 
sense  of  hearing  were  exalted  proportionably  to 
the  former,  what  a  miserable  condition  would  man- 
kind be  in  ?  Whither  could  we  retire  from  per- 
petual humming  and  buzzing?  Every  breath  of 
wind  would  incommode  and  disturb  us:  we  should 
have  no  quiet  or  sleep  in  the  silentest  nights  and 
most  solitary  places ;  and  we  must  inevitably  be 
stricken  deaf  or  dead  with  the  noise  of  a  clap  of 
thunder.      And    the  like  inconvenience   would 
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follow  if  the  sense  of  feeling  were  advanced,  as  the 
Atheist  requires.  How  could  we  sustain  the 
pressure  of  our  cloathes  in  such  a  condition  :  much 
less  carry  burdens  and  provide  for  conveniences  of 
life  ?  We  could  not  bear  the  assault  of  an  insect, 
or  a  feather,  or  a  puff  of  arr,  without  pain.  There 
are  examples  now  of  wounded  persons,  that  have 
roared  for  anguish  and  torment  at  a  discharge  of 
ordnance,  though  at  a  very  great  distance :  what 
insupportable  torture  then  should  we  be  under, 
when  all  the  whole  body  would  have  the  tender- 
ness of  a  wound?'* 

If,  from  the  probability  that  the  same  images 
might  occur  to  two  persons  enforcing  the  same 
truths,  Pope  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  plagia- 
rism, (an  acquittal  which  I  should  not  easily 
acquiesce  in,  because  of  his  known  literary  thefts), 
there  will  still  remain  the  circumstance  of  a 
curious  coincidence:  and,  upon  comparison,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  illustrations  of  Bentley  are 
sometimes  superior  to  those  of  Pope :  for  when 
the  latter  talks  of  the  "  music  of  the  spheres,** 
we  are  amused  with  words  that  have  no  intelligible 
meaning  annexed  to  them  ;  but  when  the  former 
tells  u&  that  an  increased  sensibility  in  our  powers 
of  hearing  would  make  those  sounds  dreadful 
which  are  now  either  pleasing  or  hardly  per- 
ceptible, the  mind  at  once  acquiesces  in  the  just- 
ness of  the  deduction.  If,  therefore.  Pope  did 
borrow  from  Bentley,  he  altered  his  original  only 
to  corrupt  it. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Some  considerations  upon  self-written  memoirs. — 
Rousseau. — Holberg. — Gibbon. — How  far 
the  memom  of  Cumberland  will  be  used  in  the 
present  work. — His  birth. — His  mother's  cha^ 
racter. — His  father  s. — The  danger  of  receiving 
posthumous  praises. — Cumberland^  slmckwardness 
as  a  child. — Educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmund* s.-^^ 
Anecdotes  of  Bentley. — Cumberland's  first  prO' 
duction. — Removed  to  Westminster  School. — 
Reflections  upon  public  education. 

Having  devoted  one  Chapter  to  the  ancestors  of 
Cumberland,  I  shall  now  turn  to  himself,  and 
digest  into  a  coherent  narrative  the  principal 
circumstances  of  his  life.  And  here  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state,  that  what  is  advanced  in  the 
following  pages,  as  events  that  occurred  to  him,  I 
must  be  understood  to  deliver  upon  his  testimony, 
unless  any  other  source  of  information  be  indicated: 
and  for  these  events  I  shall,  of  course,  recur  to 
that  authentic  document,  his  own  Memoirs^ 
published  in  his  life  time,  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
heard,  uncontradicted  at  the  period  of  his  death. 
Beyond  this,  however,  he  is  no  further  responsible. 
For  the  opinions  that  may  be  delivered,  the  in- 
ferences that  may  be  deduced,  the  criticisms  that 
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may  be  hazarded,  or  the  literary  disquisitions 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  period  embraced 
by  my  subject  may  suggest,  the  reader  is  to  blame 
or  praise  me  as  he  happens  to  be  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased. 

In  writing  this  life  it  will  be  my  aim  to  give  it 
a  character  of  novelty,  and  I  hope  of  value,  by 
telling  what  I  think  myself,  rather  than  repeating 
what  has  been  thought  by  others.  Cumberland's 
Memoirs  will  always  be  read  as  a  pleasing  accumu- 
lation of  literary  anecdote,  and  as  a  correct  register 
of  events  that  befel  himself:  I  mean  correct  as  far 
as  he  thought  it  proper  to  disclose  them.  What 
he  has  told,  no  one  has  yet  disputed :  that  he  has 
told  all  no  one  supposes :  and  whether  he  should 
have  told  all  may  be  a  question  with  many*  It  is 
obvious,  indeed,  that  he  who  sits  down  to  record 
all  that  he  has  done,  and  all  that  has  been  done  to 
him,  assumes  to  himself  a  task  beyond  human 
integi-ity  to  perform.  Rousseau  attempted  it,  and 
went  further  than  any  but  an  enthusiast  like  himself 
could  have  gone :  but  though  he  disclosed  vices 
and  follies,  which  others  might  tell  of  themselves 
if  they  were  weak  or  mad  enough  to  do  it,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  even  he,  in  the  very  fury  of 
his  candor  and  adoration  of  truth,  unfolded  alK 
Holbei^  and  Gibbon  have  likewise  been  their  own 
biographers :  the  former  has  produced  a  lively 
narrative,  and  the  latter  a  dignified  one ;  Holberg^ 
perhaps,  has  communicated  as  much  as  posterity 
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wiU  desire  to  know  of  him  :  but  every  one  must 
surely  wish  to  see  an  adequate  life  of  Gibbon, 

The  character  of  no  man  can  be  justly  estimated 
either  by  himself^  his  friend,  or  his  enemy.  The 
office  belongs  to  him  who  is  neither.  It  belongs 
to  the  man  who  has  a  judgment  unbiassed  by  the 
remembrance  of  past  endearments  or  enmities: 
who  has  sagacity  to  develope  the  intricate  motives 
of  human  conduct,  and  who  has  knowledge  enough 
of  life  to  ascertain  the  moral  qualities  of  every 
action.  The  writer  of  his  own  life,  if  he  attempt 
to  do  this,  will  only  incur  ridicule  for  failure,  or 
contempt  for  vanity,  that  believes  in  its  own  suc- 
cess :  but  if  he  merely  shew  what  has  taken  place, 
suggest  what  he  believes  to  have  been  the  cause, 
and  tell,  with  candor,  what  has  been  the  result, 
he  will  obtain  the  commendation  he  deserves,  and 
will  transmit  to  posterity  materials  of  permanent 
utility.  This  has  been  done  by  Cumberland. 
Every  reader  will  allow  the  decorous  circumspec- 
tion with  which  he  commonly  alludes  to  his  own 
conduct  on  particular  occasions  :  and  though  the 
garrulity  of  an  old  man,  and  too  often  the  vanity  of 
a  weak  one,  are  suflFered  to  appear,  there  is  an 
evident  intention  of  sincerity  throughout  the  whole 
work,  which  has  a  strong  claim  upon  the  reader's 
kindness. 

Still,  however,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  man  as 
Cumberland  (who  was  not  a  Rousseau,  and  I  do 
not  speak  it  invidiously),  could  not  write  his  own 
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life  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  preclude  an  at- 
tempt like  the  present.  Of  his  literary  produc- 
tions he  could  say  nothing  beyond  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  several  periods  of  their  appearance  : 
and  as  his  whole  life  was  little  else  than  a  constant 
exertion  of  his  pen,  it  follows  that  the  chief  point 
of  view  in  which  his  character  requires  to  be  con- 
templated, is  that  very  one  which  he  was  inevitably 
compelled  to  leave  unfinished.  Hence  the  chief 
motive  to  my  present  undertaking;  and  hence, 
also,  the  reader  may  slnticipate  what  will  be  its 
prevailing  quality.  I  would  not,  were  it  in  my 
power,  wish  to  supersede  a  single  line  of  what  he 
has  written  about  himself:  but  I  would  write 
something  about  him,  his  works,  his  associates, 
and  his  friends,  which  he  could  not  have  written 
if  he  had  wished,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  would 
not  have  wished  to  have  written  if  he  could.  Such 
is  my  object :  and  to  its  performance  I  now  address 
myself. 

Richard  Cumberland  was  bom  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1732,  in  the  Master's  Lodge  of  Trinity 
College.  He  might  justly  therefore  boast  of 
having  been  produced  inter  silvas  Academi.  This 
was  the  residence  of  Bentiey,  whose  youngest 
daughter,  Joanna,  the  grandson  of  Bishop  Cum- 
berland, married.  She  was  the  Phoebe  of  Byron's 
well  known  pastoral,  published  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Spectator ;    but  mo  are   not  told 
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whether  the  poet  celebrated  her  as  the  object  of 
real  affection,  or  as  the  mistress  of  his  muse  only, 
for  every  writer  of  amatory  verses  may  be  sus- 
pected of  sacrificing  truth  to  fiction.    She  was  a 
woman  of  valuable  qualities  according  to  her  son's 
testimony.    She  seems  to  have  inherited  many  of 
her  father's  endowments  of  mind;  quick  in  appre- 
hension, correct  in  her  application  of  what  she 
knew,  and  of  strong  memory.     She  delighted  also 
in  the  ridiculous,  and  was  fond,  too  fond,  of  em* 
ploying  that  unsafe  test  of  truth ;  a  partiality  for 
which,  indeed,  is  nearly  allied  to  disingenuousness, 
and  too  apt  to  corrupt  our  social  qualities,  by 
making  them  subservient  to  the  single  purpose  of 
raising  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  our  own  humanity 
and  the  rights  of  friendship.     Yet,  with  this  strong 
propensity  to  the  easiest  of  ail  conversation,  she 
was  often    taciturn,    where   her    discourse    was 
eagerly  expected,    and  would  sometimes  display 
her  powers  in  company  that  had  little  relish  for 
intellectual  exhibitions.     She  was  religious,  and 
rarely,  says  Cumberland,  "  passed  a  day  in  which 
she  failed  to  devote  a  portion  of  her  time  to  the 
reading  of  the  bible ;  and  her  comments  and  expo- 
sitions  might  have  merited  the  attention  of  the 
wise  and  learned-'*     In  this  piety,  however,  there 
was  no  gloom ;  a  convincing  proof  of  the  solidity 
of  her  judgment ;   for  religion,  operating  upon  a 
weak  mind,  commonly  produces  either  hypocrisy 
or  despondency.     Cumberland  concludes  his  ac- 
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count  of  her  with  this  emphatic  declaration :  "  AH 
that  son  can  owe  to  parent,  or  disciple  to  his 
teacher,  I  owe  to  her/' 

Of  his  father  he  speaks  with  equal,  if  not  greater 
praise.  |  do  not  wish  to  imply  the  smallest  doubt 
of  his  sincerity,  or  of  the  sincerity  of  any  man 
who  is  employed  in  the  pleasing  and  solemn  task 
of  decking  a  parent's  grave  with  honours.  It  is 
an  office  so  consonant  to  the  simplest  and  most 
amiable  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  one 
which  so  certainly  bespeaks  the  good-will  of  man- 
kind, that  he  would  be  hated  as  cynical  or  unna- 
tural, who  should  offer  to  degrade  it  from  its  sanc- 
tity. Yet,  the  encomiums  which  are  bestowed 
upon  the  dead  are  always  to  be  suspected ;  and 
especially  when,  in  the  dead,  we  record  the  virtues 
of  a  father  or  a  mother.  The  tomb  is  a  veil  which 
nature  draws  over  the  frailties  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  they  who  survive  remember  only  their  good 
qualities.  It  should  be  so,  I  acknowledge.  For 
their  errors,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
are  accountable  to  a  tribunal  that  is  not  an  earthly 
one ;  but  their  virtues,  their  kindnesses  to  us, 
while  living,  should  find  an  inviolable  sanctuary 
in  our  bosoms.  Nay,  there  is  in  death  something 
so  solemn,  so  final  as  to  this  world,  so  powerful  in 
disarming  us  of  our  resentments,  and  in  magnify- 
ing our  love  and  veneration,  that  we  usually  forget 
not  only  what  was  bad  in  those  who  are  no  more, 
but,  in  remembering  their  merits  we  remember 
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nVore  than  they  had.  Hence  the  infidelity  of  mo- 
numental inscriptions ;  and  hence,  too,  the  pious 
Exaggeration  with  which  we  recount  the  virtues 
of  a  deceased  parent  or  friend.  The  well  known 
maxim  of  the  ancients  (de  marUm  nihil  msi  bonumj 
duay  seem  superfluous,  for  of  the  dead  we  rarely 
speak  but  with  tenderness  and  veberation ;  I  ex* 
cept  public  characters)  which  are  always  public 
property  in  all  generaftions ;  and  I  except  the  ran* 
cour  of  disappointed  hopes,  or  the  malignity  Of  a 
revengeiijl  heart ;  for  to  the  former  death  is  no  se- 
curity from  malicev  and  to  the  latter  nothing  is 
sacredi  A  modem  writer  (I  forget  who)  pro^ 
posed  to  read  verum^  instead  of  bonumy  in  the 
above  adage ;  but  the  folly  of  the  emendation  was 
at  least  equal  to  its  cruelty. 

With  this  disposition  in  our  hearts,  and  planted 
there  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself,  thus  to  exalt 
the  characters  of  deceased  relatives,  it  will  always 
behove  us  to  receive  with  caution  testimonials  of 
their  excellence,  ccnning  from  those  to  whom  such 
prejudices  may  be  imputed^  Were  we  indeed  to 
believe  all  that  the  enthusiastic  fondness  and  ve- 
neration of  survivors  would  have  us,  I  know  not 
where  we  should  find  space  to  deposit  the  Records 
of  such  countless  claimants  upon  the  notice  and 
regard  of  mankind,  as  would  arise.  But  the  delu- 
sion, amiable  as  it  is,  is  known  ;  and  we  are  in  no 
danger  of  exhausting  folios  to  register  the  names 
of  the  great,  the  good>  and  the  wise. 
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Froth  this  charge  of  unintdntiooal  deceptipa^ 
however,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  exonerate  Cum* 
berland  in  what  he  says  of  his  own  fathec«  The, 
descendant  of  such  a  man  as  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, has  an  hereditary  claim  to  ourbelief  of  his 
virtues,  if  he  have  not  flagrantly  destroyed  it  by 
the  turpitude  of  his  life. 

**  He  was  educated/*  says  he,  "  at  Westminster 
school,  and  from  that  admitted  fellow  commoner 
of  Trinity  Collie,  in  Cambridge.  He  married  at. 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  though  in  possession  of 
an  independent  fortune,  was  readily  prevailed  upon 
by  his  father-in-law.  Doctor  Bentley,  to  take  the 
rectory  of  Stanwick,  in  the  county  of  Northamp«> 
ton,  given  to  him  by  Lord  Chancellor  King,  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age  to  hold  it.  From  this  pe- 
riod he  fixed  his  constant  residence  in  that  retired 
and  tranquil  spot,  and  sedulously  devoted  himself 
to  the  duties  of  his  function.  When  I  contemplate 
the  character  of  this  amiable  man,  I  declare  to 
truth  I  never  yet  knew  one  so  happily  endowed 
with  those  engaging  qualities,  which  are  formed 
to  attract  and  fix  the  love  and  esteem  of  mankinds 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  spirit  of  his  grandfether's 
benevolence  had  been  transfused  into  his  hearti 
and  that  he  bore  as  perfect  a  resemblance  of  him 
in  goodness,  as  he  did  in  person ;  in  moral  purity 
he  was  truly  a  Christian,  in  generosity  and  honour 
he  was  perfectly  a  gentleman/' 

Cumberland  was  not  the  elder  child. ,  Hp  had  a 
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Mtety  Joanna,  who  outstripped  him  both  in  yean 
and  knowledge ;  for  he  represents  himself  as  unto* 
ward  in  his  infency*  and  profiting  little  from  the 
aa^duous  attentions  of  his  mother.  This  reproach, 
howerer,  he  soon  wiped  off;  and  when  he  once 
began  to  move,  it  was  with  rapidity.  He  de- 
scribes  himself  a$  being  involved  in  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  natural  to  a  young  mind,  when  he  first  read 
the  11 5th  psalm,  which  records  the  destruction  of 
heathen  idols,  and  is  considered  by  Delany,  and,  I 
believe,  by  Horne,  (fori  write  from  memory)  as  a 
triumphal  song  for  David's  victory  over  the  Jebu- 
sites.  The  contradiction  of  terms  in  the  5th,  6th» 
and  7th  verses,  was,  to  Cumberland,  a  contradic- 
tion of  ideas  which  his  infiint  and  unassisted  rea« 
SOD  could  not  disentangle;  but  it  might  surely 
have  been  tendered  intelligible  to  him  by  his  mo- 
ther, bad  he  proposed  to  her  his  difficulties,  for  it 
piay  be  made  so  to  the  youngest  mind ;  though 
Cumberland  seems  to  think  otherwise,  by  the  hint 
which  he  insinuates  as  to  the  '^  moral''  of  the 
"  incident." 

When  he  was  in  his  sixth  year  he  was  sent  to 
the  school  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  at  that  time  kept 
by  Arthur  Kinsman.  It  was  then  in  high  reputa^ 
lioo,  and  educated  a  hundred  and  fifty  boys.  Hit 
progress,  here,  Was  very  inauspicious  at  first,  for  he 
soon  descended  to  the  lowest  seat  in  the  lowest 
class,  save  one,  of  the  school.  How  long  he 
might  faa\'e  remained  in  this  state  of  degradati<p  is^ 
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uncertain,  but  his  master,  who  probably  disco-* 
vered  the  latent  talents  of  the  boy  beneath  the 
natural  indolence  of  his  character,  (for  he  had  ven-* 
tured  to  prophecy  to  Bentley,  that  he  would  make 
his  grandson  as  good  a  scholar  as  himself;  to  which 
the  haughty  pedant  replied,  "  Pshaw,  Arthur, 
how  can  that  be^  when  I  have  forgot  more  than 
thou  ever  knew'st?*'*)  effectually  roused  him 
from  the  torpor  which  seemed  to  possess  his  facul- 
ties. He  did  this  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to 
fire  a  generous  mind  with  emulation. 

One  day  he  called  the  loitering  school-boy  to 
his  chair;  there  was  an  unbroken,  and  to  the  de- 
linquent, an  awful  silence  in  the  room ;  every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  him,  every  ear  was  attentive  ;  all 
was  solemn  expectation  in  the  youthful  assembly. 
Kinsman  reproved  him  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud 
enough  to  render  every  syllable  of  what  he  said 
audible ;  and,  among  other  topics  of  reprehension, 
he  asked  him  in  what  manner  he  was  to  report  his 
progress  to  his  grandfather  Bentley  ?  At  that  name 
the  young  offender  trembled,  for  even  then  he  had 
learned  to  venerate  it :  he  was  abashed  and  con- 
founded; h6  felt  all  the  force  of  the  question,  and 
a  fervent  resolution  awoke  within  him  to  redeem 
the  hours   he  had   trifled   away,   and  justify  the 

*  Pointed  and  sarcastic  replies  are  successively  rdated,  with  little  ad- 
herence to  tmth.  I  have  seen  this  answer  of  Be&tley's  applied  to  Doctor 
Goochy  aa  the  person  who  prdroked  it*  **  I  have  wrqutteh,"  said  the  m^i 
Jriitarchf  **  more  leamin^^  than  he  possessbs."  It  Is  likalj^  lumeyer^ 
tfiat  Cumberlaad  would  he  right. 
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hopes  of  his  master  and  his  illustrious  grandfather. 
This  resolution  was  not  a  momentary  blaze,  emit- 
ting a  transitory  heat  and  lustre,  and  then  sinking 
into  smoke  and  darkness  ;  it  was  a  fire  kindled  in 
his  bosom  which  kept  his  purpose  warm,  and  the 
good  effect  of  the  admonition,  thus  judiciously 
applied,  operated  probably  for  many  years  upon 
the  progress  of  his  studies. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  however,  he  fell 
ill,  and  was  removed  home,  where  be  languished 
in  sickness  for  some  time.  When  he  returned  to 
school  he  soonjrecovered  the  good  opinion  of  Kins- 
man, by  his  diligence  and  regularity. 

About  this  time  Bentley  died,  and  Cumberland, 
who  was  old  enough  to  know  something  of  the  loss 
of  such,  a  man,  lamented  it  with  as  much  sorrow 
as  can  belong,  without  hypocrisy,  to  boyhood. 
Of  this  great  man,  before  we  take  a  final  leave,  (if 
indeed  this  can  be  called  such,  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  him  again,  in  noticing  the  contro- 
versy between  Cumberland  and  Mr.  Hay  ley)  the 
reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  read  the  following 
anecdotes ;  or  if  he  be,  his  displeasure  cannot  hold 
him  long,  for  they  are  very  brief. 

In  a  conversation  between  Kinsman  and  Bent- 
ley,  upon  the  merits  of  Homer,  Kinsman  quoted 
Joshua  Barnes  as  a  man  well  versed  in  Greek,  and 
speaking  it  almost  like  his  mother  tongue.  "Yes,** 
replied  Bentley,  *'  I  do  believe  that  Barnes  had  as 
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much  Greek,  and  understood  it  about  as  well,  ai 
an  Athenian  blacksmith.* 

Of  WarburtoD,  then  just  rising  into  fame,  h^ 
said,  *^  there  seemed  to  be  in  him  a  roracious  ap^ 
petite  for  knowledge ;  he  doubted  if  there  was^^  it 
good  digestion/* 

His  opinion  of  Pope's  Homer  is  awkwardly  re- 
lated by  Cumberland.  A  better  account  is  the 
following,  which  was  communicated  to  the  *' Gen- 
tleman's Magazine/'  by  a  correspondent,  in  the 
year  1778,  and  which  contains  an  anecdote  of  the 
poet  likewise,  not  very  generally,  known,  I  be^ 
lieve. 

Atterbury,  having  Pope  and  Bentley  both  at  his 
table  one  day,  insisted  upon  knowing  the'latter's 
opinion  of  the  English  H<Hner.  He  evaded  the 
question  thus  put,  for  some  time;  but  being 
pressed  by  Atterbury,  he  at  last  said,  "  The  verses 
are  good  verses,  but  the  work  is  not  Homer,  it  is 


•  nit  uie<!do«e  I  huwt  leen  differently  rdattd,  and  in  a  mtamtr  more 
like  Bentley.  *'  Barnes/'  said  he«  <<  had  some  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
lanyiage ;  almost  as  much  as  an  Athenian  cohbler>  but  was,  in  all  other 
respects^  a  very  poor  creature  indeed :  Jelicis  memmieef  as  the  burlesque 
epitaph  upon  him,  says :  sxpecima  judidrnm.  See  a  paper  cf  f  ertes  apon 
him  in  the  Muse  Anglicaaae,  .entitled  ^  Sub  Pressor  JUnguse  Gnpce/ 
which  shears  what  a  contempt  even  the  boys  at  Cambridge  had  for  him." 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  be  not  more  praise  than  cen-. 
aore  in  ascribing  te  Banes  as  much  Greek  as  an  Atheniaii  cobUer  pos- 
sessed ^  especially  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  opinion  which  Addison  has 
somewhere  expressed,  that  a  Roman  ploughman  probably  spoke  purer 
Latio  than  the  most  aecoibplished  modern  seholar. 
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Spottdamas.''  To  this  provocatioo,  which  Attori- 
buiy  probably  moticipated,  and  secretly  wished, 
perhaps^  for  be  bore  Bentky  ao  good  will,  nay  be 
ascribed  Pope's  known  hostility  to  the  modem 
Arislsrchus  ;  but  when  he  appeared  in  the  Dun- 
ciad,  his  son.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  was  so  in*- 
censed,  that  he  sent  the  poet  a  chattenge.  Pope 
commuoicated  this  to  some  of  his  friends  who 
were  ofieers  im  the  array,  and  who,  deeming  it 
preposterous  that  a  man  of  his  personal  defonnity 
should  accept  a  challenge,  waited  upon  the  chal«- 
lenger,  told  him  their  reasons  for  Pope's  declining 
the  business,  and  offered  him  the  choice  of  either 
of  themselves  as  a  proxy  on  the  oceasim.  But 
this  did  not  suit  the  doctor's  coui^ge,  and  thus 
the  business  dropped. 

Kinsman  communicated  the  death  of  Bentley  to 
his  grandson  with  much  tenderness,  and  kindly 
strore  to  sootlie  the  little  sorrows  which  he  ex* 
peded  the  intelligence  might  create.  The  9or^ 
rows  were  transient,  and  the  pupil  resumed  his 
vigorous  determination  of  earning  the  approbation 
of  his  master.  Success  followed :  he  soon  reached 
^he  highest  place  in  the  school,  and  kept  it,  though 
he  Aietitiom,  among  his  competitors,  the  late  Dr. 
Wanren^  and  his  brother  the  bishop. 

Cumberland  has  not  been  very  exact  in  his 
dates,  and  what  he  has  omitted  it  cannot  be  ex^ 
pected  that  I  should  supply.  This  deficiency  oc* 
casions  much  perplexity  in  reading  his  Memoirs^ 
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and  must  have  beeu  the  effect  either  of  lateotion  or 
of  negligence,  for  it  cannot  have  been  that  he  who 
remembered  every  thing  which  happened^  should 
have  forgotten  when  it  happened. 

During  the  time  that  ha  was  with  Kin&ma»,  he 
produced  his  first  attempt  in  jEnglish  verse ;  but 
the  subject  was  as  ill  chosen  as  the  perfoi*mance 
was  wretched,  if  the  whole  may  be  judged  from 
the  little  that  is.  preserved.  He  made  an  excur- 
sion with  his  &mily  into  Hampshire,  and  he 
thought  a  description  of  his  journey,  pf  the  I>ocks 
at  Portsmout;h,  and  of  the  races  at  Winchester^ 
would  harmonise  well  with  English  heroics.  The 
Ibllowing  WHS  one  of  the  couplets ; 

Here  they  weave  cables,  there  thoy  mainmasts  form. 
Here  they  iorge  ancb«n-«-'i»^/  m  ft  j/Mm. 

These  Jii^es  bis  mother  very  justly  ridiculed ; 
i)ut  his  father,  from  what  .motive  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture,,  rtr^uously  defended  and  approved 
them.  Lit^mry  puerilitias  should  be  sparingly 
commended ;  &>t  the  surest  way  to  make  a  matured 
coxcomb  is  to  praise  infant  follies. 

After  the  death  of  Bentley  his  father  resided 
wholly  at  the^  parsonage-hous^  of  Stan  wick,  near 
Higham  Ferrars,  iji  Northamptonshire;  a  rural 
xetreat,  of  which.  Cumberland  «pieaks  with  tender 
emotion,  associated,  as  it  must  have  bpeq,  in  his 
mind,  with  the  recollections  of  those  biased  hours 
f^  life  which  nomsp  .looks  back  upon  but  witl^ 
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regret.  Here  it  was  that  he  partook,  during  the 
school  TBcations,  of  the  dangerous,  unmanly,  and 
cruel  diversion  of  hunting  with  his  father;  and 
here  it  was  too,  that  his  excellent  mother,  with 
anxious  solicitude,  b^n  to  form  his  mind  to  just 
principles  of  taste,  piety,  and  knowledge.  The 
defective  system  of  modern  female  education  too 
seldom  qualifies  a  woman  for  that  pleasing  office, 
the  first  education  of  her  children,  which,  as  Rous- 
seau justly  observes,  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  her  by  nature  herself.  Household  cares  and 
domestic  man^ement  are  made  the  chief  business 
of  a  woman's  life,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all 
ornamental,  of  all  elegant,  and  of  all  useful  acquire- 
ments. She  is  degraded  from  her  station,  as  the 
companion  of  man,  to  be  his  servant  and  his 
drudge :  the  meanest  employments  of  home  de<- 
volve  to  her  management ;  the  kitchen  is  consi* 
dered  as  her  hereditary  and  peculiar  place  of  ac- 
tion; and,  if  to  her  skill  in  culinary  matters,  and 
certain  other  iamiliar  branches  of  knowledge,  there 
be  added  a  handsome  person,  something  to  excite 
desire  as  well  as  gratify  it,  her  character  is  deemed 
complete,  and  she  takes  her  station  in  society  ac- 
cordingly. When  matrried,  her  husband,  if  his 
mind  be  not  as  earthly  as  his  body,  is  the  first  to 
discover  that  a  wife  may  be  very  respectable,  and 
very  useful,  who  is  thus  endowed ;  but  that  she 
wants  the  <]ualifications  of  a  companion,  of  a  being 
ivbo  can  share  his  intellectual  as  well  as  his  mate- 
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rial  pleagures ;  and  that  as  he  cannot  be  contented 
always  with  endearments,  however  sincere,  nor 
dalliances  however  pleadng  ;  as  be  cannot  always 
find  the  pleasure  he  wante  in  the  narrow  resources 
of  his  wife's  mind,  and  yet  cannot  mA^  life  toler- 
able without  them,  he  seeks  from  home  those  de- 
lights, the  presence  of  which  can  alone  make  home 
the  chosen  spot  of  comfort  to  the  married  man. 
His  children  too,  if  he  have  any,  possess  in  their 
mother,  a  nurse,  an  affectionate  one,  while  they 
need  it;  a  watchful  attendant  in  their  earliest 
years;  a  patient  comforter  in  all  their  little 
troubles,  illnesses,  and  misfortunes ;  but  when 
they  ask  an  instructress,  when  their  infent  minds 
begin  to  feel  the  wants  of  reason,  when  that  active 
and  restless  faculty  is  awakening  within  them,  and 
clamorous  for  sustenance,  then,  even  then,  at  the 
^enderest  period  of  intercourse  between 'them,  the 
mother  is  removed  to  make  way  for  hired  tutors, 
and  that  gentle  sympathy  and  afifection  which  the 
process  of  instruction  so  certainly  generates  bcr 
tween  the  parent  and  the  child,  between  the  sup- 
plicator  for  knowledge  and  the  dispenser  of  it,  is 
iost  for  ever. 

Is  not  this  a  mournful  consideration  ?  and  is 
it  not  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  an  evil,  00 
closely  affecting  our  private  happiness,  should  re- 
main, to  a  certain  degree,  unredressed?  I  rejoice^ 
indeed,  to  add,  that  the  prejudices  which  exist 
ivith  regard  to  what  are  contemptuously  denomlT 
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nated  learned  ladies,  are  disappearing  (aati>efbre 
the  steady  light  of  science  and  reason ;  and  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  we  shall  cease  to 
choose  our  wives  as  we  would  our  servants,  fbr 
kitchen  excellence,  or  as  the  voluptuary  does  his 
mistress,  for  personal  charms  alone;  when^  in 
short,  we  shall  select,-in  our  partners  for  life,  com- 
panions for  ourselves,  and  instructors  for  our 
children. 

The  incalculable  advantages  of  a  rational  and 
enlightened  mother  were  powerfully  felt  both  by 
Sir  William  Jones  and  by  Cumberland,  both  of 
whiMn  ascribe  to  their  early  maternal  tuitton  that 
ardm*  for  knowledge  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
distinguished,   though  in  very  different  degrees^ 
and  which  led  to  very  different  degrees  of  emi^ 
nence.    From  this  pleasing  source  of  instructioil 
Cumberland  drew  copious  draughts.    Their  even^ 
i^;s  were  spent  in  literary  acquisition.  ^  His  ear 
was  formed  to  poetical  harmony,  by  reading  to  his 
mother,  *^  of  which  art,^'  says  he,   ^^  she  was  a 
very  able  mistress."     These  exerckies  were,  widi 
few  exceptions,  confiaed  to  the  works  of  Shaks* 
peare,  and  she  directed  his  mind  to  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  that  writer's  merits.     Her  taste  was  re- 
fined, and  her  judgment  extremely  accurate ;  and 
she  diligently  pointed  out  to  her  son  the  blemishes, 
the  incongruities,  and  the  affectation,  as  well  aa 
the  sublime  beauties  and  exquisite  delineations  of 
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life  by  which  the  English  bard  is  almost  equally 
distinguished.  In  these  evening  lectures  his  ia* 
ther  joined,  also,  occasionally ;  but  ^^  his  voice 
was  never  heard  but  in  the  tone  of  approbation  ; 
his  countenance  never  marked,  but  with  the  natu- 
jral  traces  of  his  indelible  and  hereditary  benevo- 
Jence/* 

Where  there  is  a  natural  or  an  acquired  disposi- 
tion to  literary  effort,  that  disposition  will  be  ini^ 
creased  by  familiarity  with  the  best  authors;  and 
hence  Cumberland,  from  reading  Shakspeare, 
formed  the  bold  design  of  writing  from  him.  At 
this  time  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  I 
consider  the  performance  so  creditable  to  his  early 
genius,  that  I  shall  transcribe  that  part  of  it  here, 
which  the  author  has  chosen  to  preserve.  It  was 
a  kind  of  een^y  entitled  Shakspeare  in  the  Shades^ 
and  formed  into  one  act,  selecting  the  characters 
of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Lear 
and  Cordelia,  as  the  persons  of  the  drama.  To 
Shakspeare,  who  is  continually  in  the  scene,  A$iet 
IS  given  as  an  attendant  spirit,  and  the  following 
motto  was  selected  for  the  title  page : 

Ast  alii  sexy 
£t  plures,  uno  condamant  ore. 

^^  The  scene,"'  says  Cumberland,  ^^  is  laid  in 
Elysium,  where  the  poet  is  discovered,  and  opens 
the  drama  with  the  following  address : 
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•*  *  Most  fair  and  equal  hearers,  know^  that 
whilst  this  soul  inhabited  its  fleshly  taberdacle^ 
I  was  called  Shakspeare ;  a  greater  name  and  more 
exalted  honours  have  dignified  its  dissolution^ 
Blest  with  a  liberal  portion  of  the  divine  spirit,  a^ 
a  tribute  due  to  the  bounty  of  the  Gods,  1  left  be^ 
hind  me  an  immortal  monument  of  my  fame^ 
Think  not  that  I  boast ;  the  actions  of  departed 
beings  may  not  be  censured  by  any  mortal  wit, 
nor  are  accountable  to  any  earthly  tribunaU  Let 
it  suffice,  that  in  the  grave — 

fFken  we  ha»e  skujfted  off  tkit  mortal  cogt^-^ 

All  envy  and  detraction,  all  pride  and  vain-glory 
are  no  more  ;  still  a  grateful  remembrance  of  hu* 
manity,  and  a  tender  regard  for  our  posterity  on 
earth,  follow  us  to  this  happy  seat  \  and  it  is  in 
this  regard  I  deign  once  more  to  salute  you  with 
my  favoured  presence,  and  am  content  to  be  again  an 
actor  for  your  sakes.  I  have  been  attentive  to  your 
sufierings  at  my  mournful  scenes ;  guardian  of  that 
virtue,  which  I  left  in  distress,  I  come  now,  the 
instrument  of  Providence,  to  compose  your  sor- 
rows, and  restore  to  it  the  proportioned  reward. 
Those  bleeding  characters,  those  martyred  wor- 
thies, whom  I  have  sent  untimely  to  the  shades, 
shall  now,  at  length,  and  in  your  sight,  be  crowned 
with  their  beloved  retribution,  and  the  justice, 
which^  as  their  poet,  I  withheld  from  them,  as  the 
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arbiter  and  disposer  of  their  fate,  I  will  award  to 
them ;  but  for  the  villaiD  and  the  adulterer* — 

Tke  perjured  and  the  simular  man  if  virtue^-^ 

tjhe  proud,  the  ambitious,  and  the  murderer  I 
^hallr- 

**  Leave  such  to  heaven 
Jnd  to  thou  thorns,  that  m  their  bosoms  lodge 
Th  prieh  and  stmg  them,-^ 

0ut  soft !  I  see  one  coming,  that  often  hath  be- 
guiled you  of  your  tears — the  fair  Ophelia — ^ 

"  The  several  parties  now  make  their  respective 
appeals,  and  Shakspeare  finally  summons  them  all 
before  bim  by  his  agent  Ariel,  for  whose  intro- 
duction he  prepares  the  audience  by  the  following 
soliloquy : — 

*'  <  Now  comet  the  period  of  my  bif  h  commission : 

All  have  been  heard,  and  all  shall  be  restor'd. 

An  errors  blotted  ont  and  all  obstructious. 

Mortality  entaill,  shall  be  remov*d» 

And  from  the  mental  eye  the  film  withdraw^. 

Which  in  its  corporal  union  had  obscur'd 

And  eloaded  the  pare  virtue  of  its  sif^ht. 

Bt|t  to  these  purposes  I  must  employ 

My  ready  spirit  Ariel,  some  time  minister 

To  Prospero,  and  the  obsequious  slave 

Of  his  eoehanttnents,  ftnm  whose  place  prefeEr'd 

He  here  attends  to  do  me  services, 

And  qualify  these  beings  for  Elysium— 

Hoa !  Ariely  approach  my  dainty  spirit ! 

**  (Ami  JBntersJ 
*'  4H  haii,  great  nHUter^  grave  Sir^  haii  !  I  eome 
To  answer  th^  lest  pleasure  i  beittofy, 
Tt  swim,  if  dipe  into  thejire^  to  ride 
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OmthetmrUddmd$    to  Off  ttrtmg  biidmg  tmk 
Ariel  and  ail  ku  fuoKHu^^ 

"  LTiUiifKnnj 

into  Hkii  prove  ^tbadet  ooosifn'd  to  bUis 

IVe  aepantely  reoioT'd,  of  each  sex  three ; 

Unheard  of  one  another  and  unseen 

There  th«gr  abide,  yet  eaeh  to  each  endcir'd^ 

By  ties  of  stroMf  affection :  notthenae 

Their  several  o^ects,  tboufh  the  effects  alike» 

But  husband,  fivther,  kver  make  the  chasfa. 

Now  Uioui^h  the  body's  perished,  yet  are  they 

Fresh  from  their  sins  and  bleedini:  with  their  wrongs  $ 

Tberelbre  all  sense  of  ii\jury  remove, 

Heal  up  their  wounded  faculties  anew, 

And  pluck  affliction's  arrow  from  their  hearts ; 

Refine  their  passions,  for  g^ross  sensual  love 

Let  it  become  a  pure  and  faultless  friendship. 

Raise  and  confirm  their  joys,  let  them  exchange 

Their  fleetinf  pleasures  for  immortal  peace : 

This  done,  with  speed  conduct  them  each  to  other 

So  chang*d,  and  set  the  happy  choir  before  me.' 

^^  I  have  the  whole  of  this  puerile  production, 
written  in  a  schoolboy's  hand,  which  by  some 
chance  has  escaped  the  general  wreck,  in  which  I 
have  lost  some  records,  that  I  should  now  be  glad 
to  resort  to.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  act  fairly 
by  my  readers  when  I  give  any  part  of  it  a  place 
io  these  memoirs,  yet  as  an  instance  of  the  im- 
pression, which  my  mother's  lectures  had  made 
upon  my  youthful  fancy,  and  perhaps  as  a  sample 
of  compositiop  indicative  of  more  thought  and 
contrivance,  than  are  commonly  to  be  found  in 
boys  at  so  very  early  an  age,  I  dhall  proceed  to 
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transcribe  the  concluding  part  of  the  Sdene,  in 
which  Romeo  has  his  audience,  and  can  truly 
aflSrm  that  the  copy  is  fslithful  without  the  altera-^ 
tion  or  addition  of  a  single  word  :-^ 

**  Jiomeo: 

i*  *  —Oh  thc^,  the  ^reat  disposer  of  nAiy  fate/ 
JuAgt  of  my  actions,  patron  of  my  cause. 
Tear  not  asonder  such  united  hearts. 
But  give  me  up  to  love  and  to  my  Juliet. 

**  Skakspearti 

*'  *  Unthinking  youth,  thou  dost  forget  thyself; 

Rash  inconsiderate  boy,  must  I  again 

Remind  thee  of  thy  fate  ?  What  *.  know'st  thou  not 

The  man,  whose  desperate  hand  foredoes  himself. 

Is  doom*d  to  wander  on  the  Stygian  shore 

A  restless  sliade,  forlorn  and  comfortless. 

For  a  whole  age  ?    Nor  shall  he  hope  to  sooth 

The  callous  ear  oi  Charon,  till  he  win 

His  passion  by  repentance  and  submission 

At  this  my  fixt  tribunal,  else  be  sure 

The  wretch  shall  hourly  pace  the  laxy  whshrl 

To  view  the  beating  of  the  Stygian  wave, 

And  waste  his  irksome  leisure/ 

•*  lUmeo. 

Gracious  powers^ 

Is  this  my  doom,  my  torment—?    Heaven  it  here 

ffltere  Juliet  iivet,  ana  each  unworthy  thing 

Lives  here  in  heav^  and  may  look  on  her,  * 

But  Romeo  may  not :  more  validity. 

More  honourakle  state,  more  worship  Uves 

In  carrion  flies  than  Romeo;  they  may  seixe 

On  the  white  wonder  rfmy  kve^s  dear  handp 

And  steal  itnmortai  bletsings/rom  her  Up§, 

But  Romeo  may  not ;  '  He  is  doom'd  to  bear 

An  age's  pain  and  sigh  in  banishment. 
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To  dra|^  a  restless  beini:  on  the  shore 
Of  j^oomj  Styiy  and  weep  into  the  flood, 
1111,  with  his  tMurs  made  full,  the  hriny  stream.' 
Skali  kin  ike  wmt  exaUtdilmei  0fail. 

"Shakip€0re. 

**  '  Now  then  dost  thou  repent  thy  follies  past  ? 

"  Eowuo. 

"  *  Oh,  ask  me  if  I  feel  my  torments  present, 

llien  judge  if  I  repent  my  follies  past. 

Had  I  hut  powers  to  teB  you  what  I  feel, 

A  toni^e  to  speak  my  heart's  unfei^'d  contrition. 

Then  mi^t  I  lay  the  hleedinj^  part  hefore  you : 

But  'twill  not  be— something  1  yet  would  say 

To  extenuate  my  crime ;  I  &in  would  plead 

The  merit  of  my  love— but  I  have  done— 

However  hard  my  sentence,  I  submit. 

My  faithless  tongue  turns  traitor  to  my  heart. 

And  will  not  utter  what  it  fondly  prompts ; 

A  rising  gust  of  passion  drowns  my  voice. 

And  Fm  most  dumb  when  I've  most  need  to  sue. 

"  (Kneelt,) 
"  Shak$pe<tre. 

"  *  Arise,  yonng  Sir!  before  my  mercy-seat 

None  kneel  in  vain  ;  repentance  never  lost 
The  cause  she  pleaded.    Mercy  is  the  proof. 
The  test  that  marks  a  character  divine ; 
Were  ye  like  merciful  to  one  another. 
The  earth  would  be  a  heaven  and  men  the  gods. 
Withdraw  awhile  ;  I  see  thy  heart  is  ^U  \ 
Grief  at  a  crime  committed  merilp  mota 
Than  exultation  for  a  duty  done. 

**  (R&meo  vUhdrawx). 

**  Shakspe€tre  remains  and  tpcitks^— 

**  '  What  rage  is  this,  O  man,  that  thou  should'st  dare 
To  turn  unnatural  butcher  on  thyself, 
And  thy  presumptuous  violent  hand  uplift 
AgaiBst  that  fabrick  which  the  Gods  have  nus'd> 
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Insolent  wretch,  did  that  presumptuous  hand 

Temper  thy  wond'rous  frame  ?  Did  that  bold  spirit 

Inspire  the  quicken'd  clay  with  livinf  breath  ? 

Do  not  deceivie  thyself.    HaTe  the  IumI  Oods 

Lent  their  own  goodly  image  to  thy  use 

For  thee  to  break  at  pleasure  ?— 

What  are  thy  merits  ?    Where  is  thy  dominion  ? 

If  thou  aspir'st  to  rule,  rule  thy  desires. 

Thou  poorly  tum'st  upon  thy  helpless  body. 

And  hast  no  heart  to  check  thy  g^wing  sins  : 

Thou  gain'st  a  mighty  victory  o'er  tt^^  life, 

But  art  enslaved  to  thy  basest  passions. 

And  bowest  to  the  anarchy  within  thee. 

Oh !  have  a  care 

Lest  at  thy  great  account  thou  should'stbe  found 

A  thriftless  steward  of  thy  master's  substance. 

Tis  his  to  take  away,  or  sink  at  will. 

Thou  but  the  tenant  to  a  greater  lord. 

Nor  maker,  nor  the  monarch  of  thyself.*  ** 


There  are  some  good  lines  in  this  juvenile 
effusion  ;  and  though  it  cannot  rank  with  Pope's 
"  Ode  to  Solitude/'  nor  with  some  of  the  early 
compositions  of  Milton  and  Cowley,  it  at  least 
deserves  praise  for  harmony  of  versification  and 
correctness  of  ideas. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  was  removed  to  West- 
minster School,  as  his  old  master  Kinsman  in- 
timated his  intention  of  retiring  from  a  station  the 
duties  of  which  became  too  laborious  for  his  in- 
creasing age  and  infirmities.  He  passed  his  ex- 
amination before  the  master,  (Dr.  Nichols)  in  a 
manner  highly  reputable  to  himself,  and  to  his 
late  instructor;  and  he  was  admitted  accordingly. 
Here,  among   his    associates,  were  the  £arl  of 
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^  Buckinghamshire)  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond^ 
Colpnan,  and  Lloyd.    The  opportunities  thus  pre^i 
sented  of.  laying  the  foundation  of  intimacies  with 
m^  capable  and  likely  to  advance  our  fortunes 
in  after  life,  are  among  the  strongest  arguments 
vfhkh  the  supporters  of  a  public  system  of  edu-t 
cation  have  to  advance.    They  are  indeed  argu-i 
menti  of  great  weight  and  importance  ;  but  I  feat 
the  instances  are  fewer  than  might  be  hoped  where 
school-connexions  have    ripened    into    those   of 
manhood  ;  or  where  the  noble  play^mate  has  re- 
Qleikibered  his  fellow  when  the  lapse  of  years  has 
led  him  to  the  possession  of  honours,  wealth,  and 
influence.    Some  c^ses,  no  doubt,  may  be. adduced 
ia  opposition  to  this,  proving  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  friendships  formed  at  so  early  a  period  of  Hfe 
between  boys  of  elevated  and  inferior  c(»idttion8 : 
and  I  wish,  indeed,  that  they  may  be  numerous, 
for  I  am  afraid  they  are  the  only  advantages  which 
can  be  plausibly  utged  i^nst  the  many  evils 
attendant  upon   pubUc  education.      The  almost 
certain  ruin  of  the .  moral  character,  the  cootagioji 
of  Vice,  the  destruction  of  that  simplicity  of  man- 
neifs  which  is  at  once  the  offspring  and  the  defence 
of  virtue,  the  assumption  of  rude  and  boisterous 
habits  which  deform  the  outward  man  and  corniiA 
his  general  demeanor,  and  4he  gradual  relaxatroi^ 
of  those  ties  of  kindred  by  which  social  life  is  ^up^ 
ported  and  adorned,  are  some  of  tfaa  evils  to  be 
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expected  from  public  education ;  while  they  may 
all  be  avoided, and  every  certain  benefit  secured,  (for 
that  which  may  arise  from  serviceable  connexions 
is  but  contingent)  by  private  instruction.  I  know 
that  "much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,**  to  use 
the  prudent  maxim  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley :  nor 
is  this  exactly  the  place  to  say  much  on  either : 
but  my  own  opinion  is  unquestionably  in  favour 
of  private  tuition  where  the  condition  of  the 
parents  enables  them  to  retain  a  suflScient  number 
of  able  masters. 

It  is  certain  that  Cumberland  did  not  experience 
that  single  advantage  of  public  education,  for  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  of  his  patrician  school- 
fellows were  afterwards  either  his  friends  or  patrons. 
But  he  secured  to  himself  that  which  neither  the 
smiles  nor  frowns  of  nobility  could  give  or  take 
away :  he  laboured  with  unremitting  assiduity  at 
his  studies,  gained, the  confidence  and  approbation 
of  his  master,  and  established  the  basis  of  any 
superstructure  which  he  might  afterwards  wish  to 
fear.  In  prosecuting  these  advances  in  knowledge 
he  wat  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  gentle  and 
fiattering  encouragements  of  Dr.  Nichols,  whose 
kindness  of  manner  was  directly  distinguished 
from  the  austere  dominion  of  Kinsman.  "  Arthur 
Kinsman,,'*  .Cumberland  observes,  *'  certainly 
knew  how  to  make  his  boys  scholars ;  Dr.  Nichols 
had  the  art  of  making  his  scholars  gentlemen  :  for 
there  was  a  court  of  honour  in  that  school,  t^ 
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whose  unwritten  laws  every  member  of  our  com« 
munity  was  amenable,  and  which,  to  transgress  by 
any  act  of  meanness  that  exposed  the  offender  to 
public  contempt,  was  a  degree  of  punishment, 
compared  to  which  the  being  sentenced  to  the  rod 
would  have  been  considered  as  an  acquittal  or 
reprieve  :*'  and  in  another  place  he  observes,  ^'  it 
was  evidently  his  principle  to  cherish  every  spark 
of  genius,  which  he  could  discover  in  his  scholars, 
and  seemed  determined  so  to  exercise  his  authority 
that  our  best  motives  for  obeying  him  should 
spring  from  the  affection  that  we  had  for  him/' 

To  study  under  such  auspices  must  have  been 
at  once  a  work  of  pleasure  and  of  profit :  the  plea- 
sure was  in  deserving  the  applause  of  such  a  man : 
the  profit  in  being  competent  to  obtain  it;  and 
when  our  duty  is  sweetened  to  us  by  the  blandish- 
ments  of  praise,  we  perform  it  with  an  alacrity 
which  teaches  the  value  of  that  stimulus  when 
not  abused  by  indiscriminate  application. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

The  fleeting  qualities  of  histrionic  fame.^-^Cumber^ 
land^sflrsi  poetical  aitempt.^-^The  requisites  and 
dificulties  of  blank  verse. — Death  of  his  sister.-^ 
His  assiduity  at  CoUege.'^^His  success. — His  sen^ 
timents  regarding  an  acadenUeal  educatian.^^ 
His  ^ant  of  an  adequate  director  in  his  studies."--^ 
Mason's  Elfrida  and  Caractacus. — On  the  ap-^ 
plicahility  of  the  Greek  chorus  to  the  English 
stage. 

During  the  period  that  he  was  at  Westminster 
scho6l,  he  was  received  as  a  boarder  into  the  house 
of  Edmund  Ashby,  Esq.  a  distant  relation  of  his 
father's.  This  gentleman  resided  in  Peter-street, 
and  partly  from  the  angustiB  res  domi^  and  partly, 
perhaps,  from  a  sullen  apathy  of  heart  and  mind, 
his  house  was  distinguished  by  all  the  gloomy  se* 
elusion  of  an  ascetic's  cell.  "  I  might  as  well/' 
says  Cumberland,  "  have  boarded  in  the  convent 
of  La  Trappe.'* 

But  though  all  merriment  was  driven  away  from 
the  doors  of  this  inhospitable  mansion,  its  tenants 
were,  sometimes  allowed  to  seek  the  haunts  of 
pleasure  in  her  own  dominion,  for  Cumberland  first 
beheld  while  here,  what  no  pen  has  ever  been  able 
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to  desoribe— -the  actiog  of  Garrick*.  What  he  fek 
on  this  occasion,  he  htt».  vividly  described.  The 
cliaracter  which  he  performed  was  Lothario  in  the 
Fmr  PemUml,  and  Quin  played  Horatio.  Quia 
was  at  the  head  of  the  old  school  of  acting,  and 
Garrick  was  proudly  zealous  in  founding  the  new. 
The  town  was  yet  divided  where  to  bestow  the 
meed  of  conquest,  upon  nature  or  on  art;  but  the 
issue  of  the  contest  was  not  long  dubious ;  nature 
and  Garrick  triumphed,  and  frcmd  his  day  to  the 
present)  the  stage  has  been  gradually  emancipat- 
ing itself  from  the  shackles  of  absurd  custom,  and 

*  Nor  can  any  pen  describe  what  must  be  seen,  felt,  and  beards  to  be 
understood.  3o  perishable  is  the  glory  of  those  who  delight  us  most  when 
living,  but  of  whom  we  can  d^ver  no  remembrance  to  posterity  that  will 
Justify  our  admiration.  This  brevity  of  an  actor's  fkmey  has  been  IM- 
ii^y  enforced  by  Schiller,  in  the  following  lines : 

Den  schnell  und  spurlos  geht  des  Mimen  Kunst, 

Die  wunderbare,  an  dem  sinn  voriiber, 

Wenn  das  gebild  des  Meisels,  der  gesang 

Des  dichter's  nach  jahrtausenden  noch  leben. 

Hier  stirbt  der  zauber  mit  dem  kiinstler  ab, 

Und  wie  der  klang  verhallet  in  dem  ohr, 

VerrauScht  des  augenUicks  geschwinde  schopfung, 

Und  ihren  ruhm  bewahrt  kein  daurend  werk. 

Schwer  ist  die  kunst,  verganglich  ist  ihr  preis, 

Dem  Mimen  flicht  die  nachwelt  keine  kr&nze, 

Drum  muss  er  geitxen  mit  dergcgenwart. 

Den  Augenblick,  der  sein  ist,  ganc  erfuUen, 

Muss  seiner  mitwelt  michtig  sich  versichem, 

Und  im  geftihl  der  wiirdigesten  und  besten 

£in  lebend  denkmal  sich  erbaun^^-So  nimmt  er 

Sich  seines  namens  Ewigkeit  voraus, 

Denn  wer  den  besten  seiner  zeit  genug 

G^ban,  der  hat  golebt  fQr  aUe  seiten.  Wallenstbin. 
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the  authoritative  follies  of  long  prescription.  Gar- 
rick  rescued  it  from  the  pompous. tones  of  uoiiatu- 
ral  declamation ;  and  a  living  actor  has  success- 
fully everted  himself  to  rescue  it  from  the  pedan- 
tries of  dress  and  decoration ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  even  Grarrick  used  to  perform 
Macbeth  and  Cato  in  a  bag  vrig^  sword,  and 
ruffles. 

While  Cumberland  was  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Ashby,  he  had  solitude  and  leisure  enough  to  pur- 
sue his  studies ;  and  among  other  efforts  of  his 
pen  he  attempted  a  translation  of  a  passage  in 
Virgirs  Georgics.  It  was  that  fine  description  of 
the  plague  among  the  cattle.  He  adopted  blank 
verse  as  the  vehicle  of  his  attempt ;  but  his  ear  was 
not  yet  tuned  to  the  various  melody  of  which  that 
mode  of  writing  is  susceptible,  and  which  indeed  it 
requires  to  render  it  tolerable ;  neither  does  he 
seem  to  have  possessed  a  reach  of  language  suffi- 
cient to  diversify  its  cadences,  or  to  express,  with 
vigour,  the  images  of  his  original.  Blank  verse, 
more  than  any  other  species  of  poetic  measure, 
demands  an  exuberant  variety  of  structure  to  ren- 
der it  melodious,  a  skilful  intermixture  of  pauses, 
and  a  suitable  dignity  of  words,  to  maintain  the 
elevation  of  the  whole.  In  proportion  as  it  is 
without  the  extraneous  aid  of  rime,  it  needs  that 
of  pomp  and  splendour;  nor  do  I  know  any  thing 
more  irksome  than  to  peruse  pages  of  imbecility, 
divided  i4ito  lines  of  ten  syllables  each,  without 
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Bven  the  ear-deep  charm  of  the  final  correspon- 
dence in  the  sound  of  each  line.  Of  writers  in 
blank  verse  I  know  only  three  in  our  language 
who  have  succeeded:  Milton,  Thomson,  and 
Akenside ;  and  they  have  succeeded  by  employ- 
ing a  mode  of  versification  essentially  distinct 
fitMn  each  other.  Many  have  tried  it,  and 
have  acquired  a  certain  portion  of  applause ;  but, 
if  we  except  Armstrong  (who,  however,  cannot  be 
ranked  with  the  three  I  have  named,)  it  is  perhaps 
easier  to  praise  than  to  read  their  performances. 
A  turgid  phraseology  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
easy  dignity  which  blank  verse  should  have :  and 
sometimes,  in  attempting  to  be  graceful  without 
ostentation,  the  writer  sinks  into  meanness 
and  imbecility.  Yet,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  mas- 
ter, how  lofty  and  sonorous  is  its  march,  how  ani- 
mating are  its  periods,  and  how  subhme  are  its 
elevations,  while  jts  occasional  descents  serve  only 
to  heighten  the  contrast  and  to  delight  by  opposi- 
tion. The  difficulties  which  beset  it,  however,  seem 
calculated  to  secure  its  rarity,  and  to  shield  it 
from  the  profanation  of  every  daring  hand. 

That  Cumberland,  at  the  period  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  was  but  feebly  endowed  with  powers 
to  strike  so  lofty  a  strain,  the  following  extract, 
from  the  long  fragment  which  he  has  chosen  to 
preserve,  will  shew  ;  but  it  will  also  shew  a  preco- 
city of  classical  attainment,  and  a  general  power 
of  composition,  which  were  highly  meritorious  at 
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«uch  an  age.  Few  could  ha!ve  exceeded  him, 
while  many  would  have  wholly  failed  in  the  com- 
parison : — 

**  *  The  lab'rinp  ox,  while  o'er  the  fuirow'd  land 
He  traUs  the  tardy  ploufl^,  down  drc^  at  once. 
Forth  issues  bloody  foam,  till  the  last  g;roan 
Gives  a  long  close  to  his  labours  :  The  sad  hind 
Unyokes  his  widow'd  and  complainful  mate. 
Leaving  the  blasted  and  imperfect  work 
Where  the  fix*d  ploughshare  points  the  luckless  spot. 
The  shady  covert,  whtre  the  lofty  trees 
Form  cool  retreat,  the  lawns,  whose  springing  herb 
Yields  food  ambrosial,  the  transparent  stream. 
Which  o'er  the  jutting  stones  to  th'  neighb'ring  mead 
Takes  its  fantastic  course,  these  now  no  more 
Delight,  as  they  were  wont,  rather  afflict. 
With  him  they  cheer'd,  with  him  their  joys  expir'd> 
Joys  only  in  participation  dear : 
Famine  instead  stares  in  his  hollow  sides. 
His  leaden  eye-balls,  motionless  and  fix'd. 
Sleep  in  their  sockets,  his  unnerved  neck 
Hangs  drooping  down,  death  lays  his  load  upon  him. 
And  bows  him  to  the  ground^what  now  avail 
His  useful  toils,  his  life  of  service  past  ? 
What  though  full  oft  he  tum'd  the  stubborn  glebe. 
It  boots  not  now— yet  have  these  never  felt 
The  ills  of  riot  and  intemperate  draughts. 
Where  the  full  goblet  crowns  the  luscious  feast  :^ 
Thdr  only  feast  to  graze  the  springing  herb 
O'er  the  fresh  lawn,  or  from  the  pendant  bough 
To  orop  the  savoury  leaf,  from  the  clear  spring. 
Or  active  stream  refined  in  its  course. 
They  slake  their  sober  thirst,  their  sweet  repose 
Nor  carts  forbid,  nor  soothing  arts  invite. 
But  pure  digestion  breeds  and  light  repast.*  " 

His  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  yet 
unsettled,  or  he  would  not  have  used  an  ^f)ithet 
(complainful)  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer. 
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His  family  now  sustained  a  heavy  affliction  in 
the  death  of  his  sister  Joanna,  whose  early  supe- 
liority  over  her  brother  has  been  mentioned,  and 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  small  pox,  that  peculialr 
curse  and  scourge  of  human  nature,  whose  wide- 
wasting  empire  has  been  destroyed,  in  recent  times, 
by  a  discovery  accidental  in  itself,  simple  in  its 
operation,  and  most  beneficial  in  its  effects.  A 
few  persons,  actuated  by  ignorance,  artifice,  or 
weakness,  have  disputed  the  efficacy  of  this  pre- 
servation, and  have  endeavoured  to  excite  alarm 
by  the  array  of  cases  in  which  it  has  failed  ;  but 
the  mass  of  testimony  which  has  been  given  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  as  to  its  successful  ap- 
plication, the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  dif- 
fused over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  mankind  have  received  a 
blessing  of  such  magnitude,  are  proofs  of  its  value 
and  importance,  which  neither  the  selfish  incredu- 
lity of  professional  men,  nor  the  weak  delusions  of 
the  vulgar,  can  invalidate  or  overthrow. 

Cumberland  felt  the  loss  of  his  sister  so  severely 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  dissipate  his  grief 
by  change  of  place  and  the  consolations  of  tender- 
ness, and  he  was  accordingly  removed  from  Lon- 
don. He  returned  to  his  parents;  and  after  a 
short  time  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  the  few 
months  that  remained  unexpired  of  the  vacation, 
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he  carefully  employed  in  prosecuting  his  studies 
under  the  superintendance  of  a  Mr.  Strong,  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  piety,  though  he  was  but  slenderly 
qualified  for  the  office  he  had  undertaken. 

At  Cambridge  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morgan,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  but  no  friend  to  his  pupil,  for  he  paid  little 
attention  to  his  studies,  and  I  suppose  less  to  his 
morals.  Morgan,  some  time  after,  left  the  College, 
and  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phil- 
lip Young,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
improved  upon  the  indolence  and  negligence  of 
his  predecessor,  and  did  nothing  for  his  disciple. 
"  Though  he  gave  me  free  leave  to  be  idle,'*  says 
Cumberland,  *'  I  did  not  make  idleness  my 
choice.*' 

Idleness,  1  believe,  never  formed  a  part  of  Cum- 
berland's character.  Few  men  have  written  more ; 
few  men  have  written  with  more  uniformity  of  ex- 
cellence, comparing  his  own  productions  with 
each  other  ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend  who 
was  often  in  his  society,  that,  when  at  home,  no 
hour  was  excluded  from  its  application  to  literary 
labour ;  he  would  rise  from  his  dinner,  after  a  spare 
and  temperate  repast,  and  sit  down  to  his  desk,  un- 
mindful of  those  who  were  present,  and  undis- 
turbed by  their  conversation.  Such  systematic 
diligence  must  have  had  a  remote  foundation ;  for 
no  man  acquires  new  habits  of  industry  at  a  late 
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period  of  life.  After  a  certain  age,  (thirty  in  some 
men,  and  in  most  men  forty,)  the  general  system 
of  life  is  established  beyond  the  power  of  radical 
or  permanent  alteration  ;  slight  deviations  and 
temporary  changes  are  all  that  can  be  expected, 
and  all  that  commonly  happen. 

Cumberland  was,  by  his  own  account,  without 
one  vice  which  is  formidably  opposed  to  every 
desire  or  effort  after  improvement, — the  vice  of  dis- 
sipation. He  neither  frequented  taverns  nor  bro- 
thels ;  be  did  not  waste  his  hours,  impoverish  his 
health,  nor  corrupt  his  morals,  by  a  criminal  indul- 
gence in  those  excesses  which  dearly  procure  for 
a  man  the  appellation  of  a  good  friend  and  compa^ 
nion,  because  he  is  too  friendly  to  deny  his  partici- 
pation in  any  scene  of  guilt,  and  too  companion- 
able to  court  wholesome  solitude  when  his  asso- 
ciates are  reeling  with  drunkenness.  From  such 
commodious  pliancy  of  social  feeling,  Cumberland 
was  happily  free,  and  being  free,  he  had  one  secu- 
rity for  diligence  which  they  must  always  want 
who  attempt  to  share  their  hours  between  study 
and  licentiousness,  between  excesses  which  debi- 
litate the  body  and  degrade  the  mind,  and  honour- 
able toils,  which  though  they  may  sometimes  do 
the  one,  are  certain,  at  the  same  time,  to  ennoble 
the  other.  To  him,  therefore,  it  had  been  need- 
less to  address  the  monitory  sentence,  (Vitanda 
est  improha  Siren  desidia^J  which  the  great 
^arl  of  Chatham  desired  his  nephew  "  to  affix  to 
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the  curtains  of  his  bed,  and  to  the.  walb  of  hi^ 
chambers*/* 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  by  what  steps  a  man  of 
genius  rises  to  eminence  ;  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the 
progress  of  his  acquirements,  the  laborious  appli- 
cation of  his  mind,  the  gradual  acquisitions  of  per- 
manent knowledge,  and  the  successive  advances 
in  various  branches  of  erudition,  by  which  he. 
finally  establishes  his  reputation,  and  becomes  an* 
object  of  enquiry  and  esteem.  These  are  insights^ 
into  man  no  less  instructive  than  gratifying :  for 
while  they  shew  us  how  others  have  become  great, 
they  teach  us  the  road  by  which  we  may  attain  to 
greatness  ourselves. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  at  Cambridge,  he 
was  no  very  assiduous  suitor  of  the  muses.  It  is 
remarkable,  indeed,  that  at  an  age  when  we  usu- 
ally write  more  than  we  think,  and  believe  our- 
selves capable  of  all  that  we  wish,  he  should  have 
been  so  sparing  of  his  laboprs.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  his  abstinence  was  commendable ; 
fojr  while  others  waste  their  hours  in  fruitless  com-r 
positions  of  which  they  are,  in  after  life,  the  firsttobe; 
ashamed,  and  would  be  the  first  to  destroy,  he  was 
patiently  storing  up  materials  for  future  labour^, 
more  desirous  perhaps  of  solid  fame  than  eager  to 

*  See  Letter  III.  of  those  addressed  to  his  nephew,  the  late  Lord  Camel- 
fotdy  and  which  Lord  Grenville  publisbtd  a  few  years  since.  An  InTalnable 
bequest  from  one  of  the  (greatest  men  this  country  has  produced.  How  lit* 
tie  his  instructions  availed,  however,  is  within  the  recollection  of  every 
toe. 
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win  the  bri^  laurels  which  kindness  or  aifectation 
bestows  upon  immaturity.  The  only  effusion 
which  he  remembers,  or  mentions,  to  have  written 
at  this  period,  was  some  el^ac  verses  upon  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  testimony,  "  very  indifferent  ones  they 


were/* 


He  bestowed  great  attention  upon  his  Latin  de« 
cbmations,  and  accustomed  himself  so  familiarly 
to  the  use  of  that  language,  that  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  ke^  an  act^  he  derived  an  obvious  su- 
periority from  his  proficiency.     To  effect  this  pro- 
ficiency, he  restricted  himself  to  certain  immuta-* 
ble  hours  of  study,   reserving  only  six  for  sleep, 
Hving  chiefly  upon  a  milk  diet,  and  frequently  using 
the  cold  bath.      The  result  of  such  ardour  was 
what  may  easily  be  anticipated.     In  his  college 
exercises  he  was  always  successful ;  and  though 
he  has  narrated  the  particulars  of  his  triumphs 
with    somewhat    more    egotism   than  might    be 
wished,  ms^nifying  the  solemnity  of  the  contests^ 
the  dignity  and  skill  of  his  antagonists,  and  the 
anticipated  certainty  of  his  defeat,  only  to  exhibit 
bis  own  prowess  and  superior  skill  in  subduing 
such  opponents,  yet  the  reader  feels  pleased  to 
find  success  the  reward  of  labour,  and  pardons  the 
old  man's  garrulity  with   a  good-natured  smile, 
which  more  approves  than  condemns  it. 

Another  consequence  of  such  severe  application 
to  his  studies,  also,  was  a  partial  injury  to  hia 
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health,  and  he  was  forced  to  repair  to  his  home, 
there  to  retrieve  a  constitution  not  radically  good, 
and  now  debilitated  by  an  undue  employment  of 
the  mental  faculties.  He  was  six  months  "  hover- 
ing between  life  and  death/'  suffering  beneath  the 
attack  of  a  rheumatic  fever,  and  /escued  from  it 
only  by  the  skilful  attentions  of  his  physician,  and 
the  tender  ones  of  his  family.  While  he  was  in 
this  state  he  was  gratified  by  hearing,  from  Cam- 
bridge,  of  the  high  station  that  had  been  adjudged 
to  him,  among  the  wranglers  of  his  year ;  and  if  he 
had  any  generous  emulation  of  a  schoiar'^s  renown 
within  him,  I  can  believe  that  this  would  quicken 
his  recovery. 

He  now  found  himself  in  a  station  of  respectability 
at  College,  which  must  have  been  highly  gratify- 
ing  to  him,  earned  as  it  was  by  a  laborious  exer- 
cise of  his  talents ;  and  the  recdlectton  of  his  suc- 
cess has  led  him  into  some  reflections  upon  the 
utility  of  that  kind  of  academical  education,  which 
appear  to  me  so  just  in  themselves,  and  so  happily 
expressed,  that  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to 
pass  them  by, 

^^  I  had  changed  my  under-graduate's  gown,  and 
obtained  my  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  with  ho- 
nours hardly  earned  by  pains  the  more  severe,  be- 
cause so  long  postponed  ;  and  now  if  I  have  been 
seemingly  too  elaborate  in  tracing  my  own  parti- 
cular progress  through  these  exercises,  to  which 
the  candidate  for  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  must  of 
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necessity  conform,  it  is  not  merely  because  I  can 
quote  my  privil^e  for  my  excuse,  but  because  I 
would  most  earnestly  impress  upon  the  attention 
of  my  reader  the  extreme  usefulness  of  these  aca- 
demical exercises,  and  the  studies  appertaining  to 
them,  by  which  I  consider  all  the  purposes  of  an 
university  education  are  completed;  and  so  con- 
vinced am  I  of  this,  that  I  can  hardly  allow  my- 
self to  call  that  an  education  of  which  they  do  not 
make  a  part;  if  therefore  I  am  to  speak  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools,  ought  I  not  first  to  show 
that  I  am  speaking  from  experience,  without 
which  opinions  pass  for  nothing  ?  Having  there- 
fore first  demonstrated  what  my  experience  of  that 
discipline  has  been,  I  have  the  authority  of  that, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  for  an  opinion  in  its  favour, 
which  every  observation  of  my  life  has  since  con- 
tributed to  establish  and  confirm.  What  more  caft 
any  system  of  education  hold  out  to  those,  who 
are  the  objects  of  it,  than  public  honours  to  distin- 
guish merit,  public  exercises  to  awaken  emula- 
tion, and  public  examinations,  which  cannot  be 
passed  without  extorting  some  exertion  even  from 
the  indolent,  nor  can  be  avoided  without  a  marked 
disgrace  to  the  compounder.^  Now  if  I  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  world,  any  insight  into  the  minds 
and  characters  of  those,  whom  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing,  (and  few  have  lived  more  and 
longer  amongst  mankind)  all  my  observations  tend 
to  convince  me  that  there  is  no  profession,  no  art^, 
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no  Station  or  condition  in  life,  to  which  the  studies 
I  have  been  speaking  of  will  not  apply  and  come 
in  aid  with  profit  and  advantage.  That  mode  of 
investigation  step  by  step,  which  crowns  the 
process  of  the  student  by  the  demonstration  and 
discovery  of  positive  and  mathematical  truth,  must 
of  necessity  so  exercise  and  train  him  in  the 
habits  of  following  up  his  subject,  be  it  what  it 
may,  and  working  out  his  proofs,  as  cannot  fail  to 
find  their  uses,  whether  he,  who  has  them,  dictates 
from  the  pulpit,  ai^gues  at  the  bar,  or  declaims  in 
the  senate ;  nay,  there  is  no  lot,  no  station,  (I 
repeat  it  with  confidence)  be  it  either  social  or 
sequestered,  conspicuous  or  obscure,  professional 
or  idly  independent,  in  which  the  man,  once  ex- 
ercised in  these  studies,  though  he  shall  afterwards 
neglect  them,  will  not  to  his  comfort  experience 
some  mental  powers  and  resources,  in  which  their 
influence  shall  be  felt,  though  the  channels,  that 
conducted  it,  may  from  disuse  have  become  ob- 
scure, and  no  longer  to  be  traced. 

*'  Here  the  crude  opinions,  that  are  let  loose 
upon  society  in  our  table  conversations ;  mark  the 
wild  and  wandering  arguments,  that  are  launched 
at  random  without  ever  hitting  the  mark  they 
should  be  levelled  at ;  what  does  all  this  noise  and 
nonsense  prove,  but  that  the  talker  has  indeed 
acquired  the  fluency  of  words,  but  never  known 
the  exercise  of  thought,  or  attended  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  a  single  proposition  ?   Tell  him  that 
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he  ought  to  hear  what  may  be  said  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question — he  agrees  to  it,  and  either 
b^  leave  to  wind  up  with  a  few  words  more, 
which  he  winds  and  wire-draws  without  end ;  or 
having  paused  to  hear,  hears  with  impatience  a 
very  little,  foreknows  every  thing  you  had  further 
to  say,  cuts  short  your  argument  and  bolts  in 
upon  you — with  an  answer  to  that  argument — ? 
No ;  with  a  continuation  of  his  gabble,  and,  having 
stifled  you  with  the  torrent  of  his  trash,  places 
your  contempt  to  the  credit  of  his  own  capacity, 
and  foolishly  conceives  he  talks  with  reason  be- 
cause he  has  not  patience  to  attend  to  any  reason- 
mg  but  his  own. 

"  What  are  all  the  quirks  and  quibbles,  that 
skirmishers  in  controversy  catch  hold  of  to  escape 
the  point  of  any  argument,  when  pressed  upon 
them  ?  If  a  laugh,  a  jeer,  a  hit  of  mimickry,  or 
buflfoonery  cannot  parry  the  attack,  they  find 
themselves  disarmed  of  the  only  weapons  they  can 
wield,  and  then,  though  truth  should  stare  them 
in  the  face,  they  will  affect  not  to  see  it :  instead 
of  receiving  conviction  as  the  acquirement  of 
something,  which  they  had  not  themselves  and 
have  gained  from  you,  they  regard  it  as  an  insult  to 
their  understandings,  and  grow  sullen  and  resentful ; 
they  will  then  tell  you  they  shall  leave  you  to 
your  own  opinions,  they  shall  say  no  more,  and 
with  an  air  of  importance  wrap  themselves  up  in  a 
kind  of   contemptuous   indifference,  when  their 
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reason  for  saying  nothing  is  only  because  they 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  How  many  of  this  cast 
of  character  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  world  every 
man  of  the  world  can  witness. 

"  There  are  also  others,  whose  vivacity  of  ima- 
gination having  never  felt  the  trammels  of  a 
syllogism  is  for  ever  flying  off  into  digression 
and  display — 

**  Quo  teneam  nodo  muiantem  Proteaformas?'^ 

"  To  attempt  at  hedging  in  these  cuckows  is 
but  lost  labour*  These  gentlemen  are  very  enter- 
taining as  long  as  novelties  with  no  meaning  can 
entertain  you ;  they  have  a  great  variety  of  opi- 
nions, whichi)  if  you  oppose,  they  do  not  de- 
fend, and  if  you  agree  with,  they  desert.  Their 
talk  is  like  the  wild  notes  of  birds,  amongst  which 
you  shall  distinguish  some  of  pleasant  tone,  but 
out  of  which  you  compose  no  tune  or  harmony 
of  song.  These  men  would  have  set  down 
Archimedes  for  a  fool  when  he  danced  for  joy  at 
the  solution  of  a  proposition,  and  mistaken  New- 
ton for  a  madman,  when  in  the  surplice,  which  he 
put  on  for  chapel  over  night,  he  was  found  the 
next  morning  in  the  same  place  and  posture  fixed 
in  profound  meditation  on  his  theory  of  the  pris- 
matic colours.  So  great  is  their  distaste  for  demon- 
stration, they  think  no  truth  is  worth  the  waiting 
for;  the  mountain  must  come  to  them,  they  are  not 
by  half  so  complaisant  as  Mahomet.     They  are  not 
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easily  reconciled  to  truisms,  but  have  no  particular 
objection  to  impossibilities.  For  argument  they 
hare  no  ear;  it  does  not  touch  them;  it  fetters 
&ncy,  and  dulls  the  edge  of  repartee;  if  by  chance 
they  find  themselves  in  an  untenable  position,  and 
wit  is  not  at  hand  to  help  them  out  of  it,  they 
will  take  up  with  a  pun,  and  ride  home  upon  a 
horse  laugh :  if  they  can't  keep  their  ground,  they 
won- 1  wait  to  be  attacked  and  driven  out  of  it. 
Whilst  a  reasoning  man  will  be  picking  his  way 
out  of  a  dilemma,  they,  who  never  reason  at  all, 
jump  over  it,  and  land  themselves  at  once  upon 
new  ground,  where  they  take  an  imposing 
attitude,  and  escape  pursuit.  Whatever  these 
men  do,  whether  they  talk,  or  write,  or  act,  it  is 
without  deliberation,  without  consistency,  without 
plan.  Having  no  expanse  of  mind,  they  can  com- 
prehend only  in  part ;  they  will  promise  an  epic 
poem^  and  produce  an  epigram:  in  short,  they 
glitter,  pass  away  and  are  forgotten  ;  their  outset 
makes  a  show  of  mighty  things,  they  stray  out  of 
their  course  into  bye-ways  and  obliquities,  and 
when  out  of  sight  of  their  contemporaries,  are  for 
ever  lost  to  posterity. 

"  When  characters  of  this  sort  come  under  our 
observation  it  is  easy  to  discover  that  their  levities 
and  frivolities  have  their  source  in  the  errors  and 
defects  of  education,  for  it  is  evident  they  have 
not  been  trained  in  any  principles  of  right- 
reasoning.     Therefore  it  is  that  I  hold  in  9uch 
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esteem  the  academical  studies  pursued  at  Cam* 
bridge,  and  regard  their  exercises  in  the  mathe- 
matical schools,  and  their  examinations  in  the 
theatre,  as  forming  the  best  system,  which  this 
country  oflfers,  for  the  education  of  its  youth. 
Persuaded  as  I  am  of  this,  1  must  confess  I  have 
ever  considered  the  election  of  scholars  from  the 
college  of  Eton  to  that  of  King's  in  Cambridge, 
as  a  bar  greatly  in  their  disfavour,  forasmuch  as  by 
the  constitution  of  that  college  they  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process  for  attaining  their 
degrees,  and  of  course  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics makes  no  part  of  their  system,  but  is 
merely  optional.  I  leave  this  remark  to  those, 
who  may  think  it  worthy  of  their  consideration. 
Under-graduates  of  Trinity  College,  whether 
elected  from  Westminster  or  not,  have  no  such 
exemptions/' 

Cumberland  says,  that  he  was  intended  for  the 
church  '"  the  profession  of  his  ancestors,*'  as  he 
terms  it,  and  accordingly  his  studies  chiefly  tended 
to  such  acquirements  as  the  church  demands. 

But  the  misfortune  of  this  period,  which  he 
chiefly  laments,  and  which  every  man  has  cause  to 
lament  who  experiences  it,  was  the  want  of  a 
sagacious  director,  of  one  whose  own  knowledge 
might  anticipate  the  wants  of  a  youthful  enquirer, 
and  direct  his  steps  into  the  readiest  paths  of  ac- 
quisition. Without  such  a  guide  the  student 
wanders  in  a  maze  of  endless  errors  and  contra- 
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dictions ;  his  labours  are  often  supererogatory,  and 
often  fruitless :  he  encumbers  his  mind  with  stores 
that  have  no  currency,  while  he  might  have  accu« 
mulated  those  which  the  business  of  every  day 
would  call  for.  There  are  few  situations  more 
lamentable  than  that  of  an  eager  mind,  ambitious  of 
distinction,  impatient  to  attain  it,  toiling  after  sue* 
cess,  and  toiling  through  unnecessary  difficulties. 
Yet  such  was  Cumberland's  condition :  and  though, 
at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  he  derived  some  advan«» 
tage  from  the  manuscript  collections  of  his  college 
years,  yet  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  would  have 
benefited  more  by  a  more  skilful  and  judicious 
application  of  his  time  and  talents  at  that  period. 

Among  his  wild  and  impracticable  projects,  he 
meditated  upon  a  plan  of  Universal  History,  and 
after  having  waded  through  volumes  of  abstruse 
and  questionable  learning,  digesting  into  a  common 
place  book,  numberless  facts  and  reasonings,  and 
having  discussed  topics  beyond  his  strength  and 
general  system  of  study,  he  found,  at  last,  the  whole 
undertaking  to  be  useless,  because  though  he  knew 
much,  he  knew  not  enough  to  complete  what  he 
had  begun,  and  was  at  a  loss  how  to  supply  his 
deficiencies.  The  mass  of  materials  which  he  had 
cc^ected  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  vagrant  ex- 
cursions of  his  mind  were  directed  into  other 
channels  of  study,  eventually  more  profitable  to 
him. 
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The  Greek  tragedians  he  read  with  avidity  and 
admiration,  and  from  admiring  the  originals,  the 
transition  ivas  natural  and  obvious  to  correct  and 
classical  imitations  of  them.  Hence,  when 
Mason's  Elfrida  appeared,  he  was  among  those 
who  vehemently  praised  that  work.  Nor  was  it 
undeserving  of  praise.  It  has  not  indeed  so  much 
energy  in  particular  parts  as  CaractacuSj  nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  any  one  of  its  odes  that  can  be 
compared  to  that  which  begins, 

'*  Hark !  heard  ye  not  yon  footsteps  dread. 
That  shook  the  eart^i  with  thund'ring  tread  ? 
*Twas  Death  1" 

But  there  is  a  pleasing  vein  of  poetry  which 
pervades  the  whole  drama:  the  lines  are  har- 
monious, the  thoughts  often  elevated,  and  the  lan- 
guage select  and  classical.  The  action,  indeed, 
is  barren,  nor  do  any  of  the  characters  take  great 
hold  of  the  attention,  except  Elfrida^s.  Orgar 
is  proud,  fierce  and  resentftil ;  and  Edgar  merely 
amorous;  while  Athelwold^  of  whom  the  poet 
might  have  made  much,  is  exhibited  as  meanly 
subservient,  first  to  his  own  desires,  and  then  to 
his  monarch's  licentiousness.  These  deficiencies 
of  character,  however,  are  foi^otten  when  we  read 
the  poem  attentive  only  to  its  poetry,  which 
always  delights.  I  remember  that  the  late  Eliza 
Carter,  (whose  opinion  however  upon  a  question 
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of  taste  I  should  hold  very  lightly,  for  she  pro- 
fessed to  judge  of  a  man's  capability  to  write  well, 
by  the  extent  of  his  moral  purity),  quotes  the 
following  happy  lines  from  the  first  ode  in  Elfrida, 
with  great  applause : — 

Away,  ye  ElTet  away  ; 
Shrink  at  ambrosial  momini^B  living  ray; 
That  living  ray  whose  pow'r  benign. 
Unfolds  the  scene  of  ^ly  to  our  eye 
Where,  thron'd  in  artless  m^^esty. 
The  cherub  beauty  sits  on  nature's  rustic  shrine. 

It  was  the  concluding  couplet  that  she  par« 
ticularly  distinguished,  and  justly  so,  for  the  beauty 
of  its  thought  and  the  peculiar  fecility  of  its 
expression. 

The  introduction  of  the  chorus,  however,  had 
its  plot  been  formed  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
nicety,  would  have  effectually  precluded  it  from 
success  on  the  stage.  It  seems  to  me  the  very 
bigotry  of  learning  that  would  infer,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  what  delighted  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  should  therefore  delight  us.  The  choruses 
to  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  may  have  a  very 
fine  effect  in  perusal,  and  they  may  have  produced 
certain  very  powerful  sensations  of  pleasure  in  the 
audiences  for  whom  they  were  written  :  it  cannot 
be  denied  also,  that  they  were  instrumental  in 
delivering  some  beautiful  effusions,  of  what  their 
modern  supporters  denominate  pure  poetry.  Yet, 
they  certainly  destroyed  the  probability  of  the 
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drama,  for  no  man  could  believe  that  to  be  a  re* 
presentation  of  life  which  exhibited  what  real  life 
never  did. 

With  jespect  to  an  English  audience,  however, 
the  matter  has  been  finally  decided.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  and  it  has  failed :  and  the  question  of 
its  utility,  therefore,  and  of  the  propriety  of  its  in- 
troduction is  settled  for  ever.  If  we  write  to  please, 
we  must  please  by  such  methods  as  those  who  are 
to  be  pleased  will  admit :  and  if  aBritish  public  have 
pronounced  the  sentence  that  discriminates  them 
from  an  Athenian  one,  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire  why 
they  have  not  Grecian  feelings,  or  how  they  can 
be  taught  to  admire  and  approve  that  which  seems 
to  have  no  other  claim  to  practice  than  its  an- 
tiquity. As  well  might  we  wonder  that  a  spectacle 
of  gladiators  has  never  been  produced,  or  the  wild 
licentiousness  of  a  Roman  Saturnalia  endured. 
National  amusements  are  the  produce  of  accidental 
causes,  operating  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
and  assimilated  to  our  feelings  by  early  practice 
and  familiarity ;  reason  has  little  to  do  either  with 
their  production,  their  continuance, or  their  decay: 
and  he  who  should  attempt  to  abolish  an  esta- 
blished and  approved  mode  of  pleasure,  to  be  sup- 
plied by  one  more  obviously  elegant  and  more 
i^teeable  to  the  faculties  of  a  rational  being,  would 
soon  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of  his  undertaking. 

The  rules  of  every  art  are  derived  from  him  who 
first  brought  it  to  perfection :  but  the  rules  of  any 
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art  that  has  been  modified  from  its  original  plan, 
to  suit  a  different  object,  must  be  learned  not  from 
its  inventor,  but  from  those  who  have  successfully 
applied  it  to  a  new  purpose.  It  is  not  by  a  recurrence 
to  first  principles  that  we  can  then  employ  it  to  most 
advantage :  but  by  a  diligent  consideration  of  its 
present  applicability  to  a  specific  purpose.  Thus  it 
is  with  regard  to  the  drama,  which  has  varied,  in 
some  particulars,  in  every  country  where  it  has 
been  introduced,  to  adapt  it  to  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  provided. 

Till  it  can  be  shewn  that  our  own  drama  may  be 
improved  by  adopting  the  riming  couplets  of  the 
French,  the  puerile  conceits  of  the  Italian,  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  German,  or  the  bombast  of  the 
Spanish  theatre*,  I  shall  still  continue  to  doubt 
whether  our  taste  be  deplorably  barbarous  because 
we  do  not  approve  of  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
tragedy. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  delivering  these  opinions,  I 
am  opposing  myself  to  the  practice  of  Milton,  and 
Mason,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  many  eminent 
men,  among  whom  Dry  den  himself  may  be  men- 
tioned, who,  anticipating  the  alterations  that  such 
an  innovation  would  require  in  our  dramatic  eco- 

*  I  would  not  be  understood  to  pass  a  general  censure  upon  the  drama 
in  either  of  those  countries.  He,  indeed,  who  can  remeoiber  without  de- 
light the  names  of  Moliere,  Radne,  Comeilley  Gresset,  and  Voltaire ;  of 
Bletastasio  and  Alfieri ;  and  of  Schiller,  Lessing,  Gdethe,  and  Iffland, 
most  be  pitied  rather  than  condemned.  In  what  I  have  said  1  hmre  alluded 
rttfaer  to  peculiar  characteristics,  than  to  general  ones. 
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nomy,  says,  "  A  new  theatre,  much  more  ample 
and  much  deeper,  must  be  made  for  that  purpose ; 
besides  the  cost  of  sometimes  forty  or  fifty  habits ; 
which  is  an  expense  too  large  to  be  supplied  by  a 
company  of  actors.  It  is  true  I  should  not  be 
sorry  to  see  a  chorus  on  a  theatre  more  than  as 
large  and  as  deep  again  as  ours,  built  and  adorned 
at  a  king's  charges ;  and  on  that  condition,  and 
another,  which  is,  that  my  hands  were  not  bound 
behind  me,  as  they  now  are,  I  should  not  despair 
of  making  such  a  tragedy  as  might  be  both  instruct 
live  and  delightful^  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Grecians.*'  These  are  authorities^  in  behalf  of  a 
practice  which  no  man  can  despise ;  but  if  his  rea- 
son be  not  convinced,  he  maybe  allowed  to  be  in- 
credulous :  unless  he  have  the  docility  of  a  Catho- 
lic, by  which  even  the  superior  mind  of  a  Fenelon 
was  so  hoodwinked,  as  to  deny  its  own  operations, 
when  he  promised  to  believe,  without  conviction, 
certain  articles  which  he  was  to  sign,  declaratory 
of  his  denial  of  dogmas  that  had  been  imputed  to 
him. 

Colman,  in  his  capacity  as  mans^er  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  tried  how  far  the  aid  of  scenic 
effect  might  contribute  to  the  adoption  of  Elfrida. 
He  slightly  altered  the  chorusses,  and  accommo- 
dated them  to  stage  eflfect  as  well  as  he  could  ;  but 
the  piece  was  coldly  received,  and  soon  disconti- 
nued. Mason,  who  thought  that  the  dignity  of 
his  muse  had  been  violated  by  Colman,  was  very 
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angry,  and  threatened  some  exposure  to  the  town. 
But  the  manager  answered  his  petulant  letter,  by 
promising  to  introduce  a  chorus  of  Grecian  washer- 
women on  the  stage,  and  as  he  had  wit,  humour, 
and  influence  enough  to  perform  what  he  pro- 
mised, the  irritated  bard  was  quiet,  contenting 
himself  with  preparing  Caractacus  for  the  press, 
some  time  after,  and  which  had  rather  a  better 
success. 

The  piece  which  Cumberland  had  admired  so 
warmly,  he  was  eager  to  imitate  ;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  that  he  adopted  the  very  same 
subject  which  afterwards  occupied  the  pen  of  Ma- 
son. This  was  Caractacus;  but  Cumberland's 
disposition  of  the  incidents,  many  of  which  were 
fictitious,  differed  totally  from  Mason's,  with 
whom,  as  he  had  no  communication  at  the  time, 
there  could  rest  no  charge  of  plagiarism.  This 
drama  Cumberland  never  published,  though  he 
tells  us  it  contained  "  a  good  deal  of  fancy,  and 
some  strong  writing/'  This  is  his  own  testimony, 
and  I  suppose  it  may  be  received  with  that  hesita- 
tion which  accompanies  our  belief  of  every  thing 
an  author  says  in  praise  of  his  own  works. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Apolitical  Clergyman  not  a  consistent  Character. 
"^Cumberland  appointed  Pnvate  Secretary  to 
Lord  Halifax.  —  Imitates  Spenser  and  Ham^ 
mond.  —  A  brief  Defence  of  Hammond  from 
the  Aspersions  of  Johnson.  —  Strange  Perversion 
of  Ta^te  in  Burleigh^  Lockcy  and  Gray.  —  Cum^ 
berland  enters  into  Lord  Halifax^ s  Family. 

A  NEW  scene  was  now  to  open  upon  the  views  of 
Cumberland.  Hitherto,  he  had  passed  his  life  in 
the  retirement  of  a  college,  and  knew  little  of  the 
great  world,  but  as  it  was  reported  by  books,  or  as 
it  reached  his  ears,  distorted  by  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  those  who  moved  in  it.  In  the  calm 
and  placid  privacy  of  academical  bowers,  his  days 
had  glided  on  with  imperceptible  progress;  and  the 
stealth  of  time  upon  his  steps  was  noticed  only  by 
the  accumulations  of  knowledge  which  every  hour 
provided. 

A  strongly  contested  election  for  the  county  of 
Nottingham  took  place,  between  the  rival  families  of 
Knightly  and  Hanbury,  in  whose  persons  the  whig 
and  tory  factions  were  represented.   Cumberland's 
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fiaither  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  former, 
and  I  hope  he  was,  at  least,  what  is  called  a  cotisti'- 
tuiional  whigy  and  not  one  of  those  who  assume 
the  name  to  cover  the  darkest  purposes.  This  i9 
especially  true  in  the  present  day,  when  every  des- 
perate knave,  who  aims  at  rebellion  and  subver* 
sion,  calls  himself  a  whigy  a  name  which  now 
sounds  almost  synonimous  with  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor. 

I  confess,  indeed,  it  does  not  correspond  with 
mynotions  of  a  churchman's  duty  to  find  him  the 
abetter  of  political  intrigues,  or  the  champion  of  any 
party.     His  office  is  a  diflerent  one,  and  if  he  dis- 
charge it  faithfully  and  conscientiously,  he  will 
find  its  duties  sufficient  for  his  powers  of  perform- 
ance, without  perverting  his  faculties  to  a  use  no 
longer  consistent  with  his  station.     I  would  not 
wish    to  see   a  demagogue    in    the  pulpit;    nor 
do   I  contemplate  with  pleasure   an  ecclesiastic 
busy  in  the  turbulence  of  civil  factions.     To  allay 
animosities,  not  to  foment  them ;  to  dissuade  from 
strife  and  contention,  not  to  sanction  them  by  his 
co-operation;  to  promote  good  will,  peace,  and 
piety,  not  to  witness  their  opposites  as  an  instiga- 
tor, are  his  peculiar  duty ;  and  the  reverence  and 
sanctity  which  should  belong  to  the  office  he  holds, 
will  surely  be  despised  by  others  when  he  shews 
that  he  despises   them  himself.     It  is  most  un- 
seemly to  behold  a  clergyman,  forsaking  the  peace- 
ful functions  of  his  ministry,  to  join  in  the  feuds. 
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excesses,  and  resentments,  which  ever  accompany 
the  proceedings  of  a  contested  election. 

That  the  father  of  X^umberland,  however, 
thought  differently,  we  know  from  his  practice, 
and  I  am  not  sorry  to  add,  that  as  his  party  was 
unsuccessful,  his  exertions  were  without  the  re- 
ward which  the  consciousness  of  prosperity  would 
have  bestowed.  But  they  were  not  forgotten  by 
those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  The  Earl  of 
Halifax,  then  high  in  office,  and  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county,  was  mindful  of  his  support,  and  made 
him  offers,  which,  as  far  as  they  related  personally 
to  himself,  he  constantly  rejected,  but  when  they 
pointed  to  the  destiny  of  his  son,  he  lent  an  ear  of 
^villing  attention,  and  the  future  destination  of 
Cumberland  was  connected  with  the  political  ser- 
vices of  the  father.  To  these  arrangements,  how- 
ever, the  son  was  less  disposed  to  consent.  He 
lamented  the  separation  from  peaceful  study,  to 
endure  the  toils  of  a  secretary's  office,  and  found 
no  compensation  in  exchanging  the  charms  of 
literature  for  the  dull  forms  of  state  affairs. 

When  the  progress  of  my  labour  brings  me  to  the 
mention  of  Arundel^  I  shall  advert  to  an  opinion 
strongly  fixed  in  my  mind  that  many  of  its  incidents 
have  a  connexion  with  the  early  life  of  Cumber- 
land himself. 

While  these  stipulations  for  patronage  between 
the  noble  Earl  and  his  reverend  supporter  were 
carrying  on,  Cumberland  was  permitted  to  visit  a 
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relation    in   Yorkshire,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  his  own  health,  and  that  his  sister's 
accomplishments  in  music  and  dancing  niight  be 
more  advantageously  pursued.     Here  he  entered 
into  some  sort  of  dissipation.     He  hunted  in  the 
mornings,  danced  in  the  evenings,  and  having  no 
books  with  him  trifled  away,  I  suppose,  the  inter- 
mediate hours.     Among  the  few  volumes  which 
he  found  at  his  relative's,  happened  to  be  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen ;  this  he  sometimes  read,  and  soon 
strove  to  imitate.     He  squandered  some  time  in 
unprofitable  attempts  to  adapt  the  language  and 
stanza  of  Spenser  to  ideas  of  his  own ;   but iiis 
mother's  good  sense  soon  reminded  him  that  he 
was  idly  wasting  hours  upon  a  species  of  composi* 
tion  which,  when  best  done,  is  seldom  read  with 
pleasure,    and  wlien  ill  done,  is  certain   to   be 
treated  with  contempt. 

His  mind,  however,  could  not  remain  totally 
inactive.  When  his  taste  was  rescued  from  the 
influence  of  Spenser's  verse,  he  turned  to  more 
l^itimate  modes  of  writing,  and  being  favoured 
with  the  perusal  of  a  copy  of  elegiac  verses,  writ- 
ten by  the  Lady  Susan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Galloway,  who  was  then  residing  at  York,  with 
bis  family,  he  wrote  a  reply  to  them,  in  quatrains. 
The  subject  of  the  lady's  pen  seemed  to  be  taken 
from  Hamlet's  meditations  on  the  scull  of  Yorick. 
What  they  were  I  cannot  tell,  for  Cumberland  did 
not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  publish  them ;  but 
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his  own  he  has,  and  as  they  have  merit,  I  will 
transcribe  them  here« 

"  <  True !  We  must  all  be  chang^ed  by  death. 
Such  is  the  form  the  dead  mutt  wear, 
And  80,  ulieD  Beauty  yields  its  breathy 
do  s^all  the  fiairest  face  appear. 

But  let  thy  soul  survey  the  fraee. 
That  yet  adoros  its  frail  abode. 
And  through  the  wond'rous  fiabric  traco 
The  haad  of  an  unrnini^  God. 

Why  does  the  blood  in  stated  round 
Its  vital  wanontfa  throughout  dispense  ? 
Who  tuii'd  the  ear  to  every  sounds 
And  lent  the  hand  its  ready  sense  ? 

Whence  had  the  eyes  that  subtle  force, 
That  languor,  they  by  turns  display  ? 
Who  hung  the  lips  with  prompt  dbcourse. 
And  twn'd  the  soft  melodious  lay  ? 

What  but  txy  Maker's  linage  (heie 
In  each  external  part  is  seen  ? 
But  'tis  thy  better  part  to  wear 
His  image  pictured  best  within. 

Else  what  avcdl'd  the  raptur'd  strain. 
Did  not  the  mind  her  aid  impart. 
The  melting  eye  would  speak  in  vain, 
Flov'd  not  itfs  laagiMige  from  tlw  heart. 

The  bfood,  with  stated  pace,  had  crept 
Along  the  dull  and  sluggish  v^ibb. 
The  ear  tnsenaihlj  had  sWpt, 
Though  angeb  sung  in  choicest  strains. 

It  ic  that  spark  of  quidcning  fire» 
To  every  child  of  natuve  giv'n^ 
That  either  kindles  wild  desire. 
Or  lights  tis  on  the  road  to  heav'n. 
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That  spark,  ii  Yirtm  keeps  it  bngbt. 
And  Genius  fans  it  into  flame, 
Aspiring  mounts,  and  in  its  Oi|^ht» 
Soars  far  above  thki  earthly  frame. 


Strong  and  expansive  in  its  view. 
It  tow'rs  amidst  the  boundless  sky, 
Sees  planets  other  orbs  pvime. 
Whose,  systems  other  suns  supply. 

Such  Newton  was,  dilfasiiiy  lar 
His  radiant  beams ;  such  Cotes  )ukd  bean, 
This  a  bright  comet ;  thai  a  stiir, 
Which  glitter*d,  and  no  more  wes  seen. 

Blush  then,  if  thou  hast  sense  of  shame, 
Inglorious,  ^'rant,  impious  slave ! 
l¥ho  think'st  this  heav'ft  cgeated  frame 
Shall  basely  perish  in  the  grave. 

False  as  thou  art,  dar*st  thou  sugge^ 
That  thy  Creator  is  uiyust  ? 
Wilt  thou  the  truth  with  Him  contest. 
Whose  wisdom  fbrm*d  thee  of  the  dust  ? 

Si^,  dotard,  bath  He  idly  wroug^ht. 
Or  are  bis  W9rks  to  be  believ'd  ? 
Speak,  is  the  whole  creation  nought  ? 
Mortal,  U  Qod  or  thou  deceiv'd  ? 

Thy  hardened  spivic,  eonviet  at  last. 
Its  damning  error  shall  peroelve. 
Speechless  shall  hear  its  sentence  past, 
Condemn'd  to  tremble  and  bdiex'e. 

But  thou  in  reason's  sober  light 
Death  clad  with  terror  can'st  survey, 
And  firom  the  foul  and  ghastly  sight 
Derive  the  pure  and  moral  lay. 
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Go  on,  Bweet  Nymph,  and  when  thy  Muse 
Visits  the  dark  and  dreary  tomb, 
Bri^ht-iob'd  Religion  shall  diffuse 
Her  radiance,  and  dispel  the  gloom. 


And  when  the  necessary  day 

Shall  call  thee  to  thy  saving  God, 

Secure  thou'lt  chuse  that  better  way. 

Which  Conscience  points  and  Saints  have  trode. 

So  shall  thy  soul  at  length  forsake 
The  fairest  form  e'er  soul  receiv'd. 
Of  those  rich  blessings  to  partake. 
Which  eye  ne'er  saw,  nor  heart  coneeiT'd. 

There,  'midst  the  full  angelic  throng. 
Praise  Him,  who  those  rich  blessings  gave. 
There  shall  resume  the  grateful  song, 
A  Joyful  victor  o'er  the  grave.' " 


Nor  was  this  the  only  trifle  with  which  he 
amused  his  vacant  hours  at  York.  He  had  re- 
nounced Spenser,  and  adopted  Hammond  as  a 
model  to  imitate;  but  the  same  judicious  moni- 
tress  who  had  ridiculed  his  folly  in  the  former  in- 
stance, attacked  it  in  the  present ;  and  so  sensible 
was  he  to  her  suggestions,  that  he  soon  abandoned 
his  love  master  in  writing,  and  took  his  leave  of 
him  in  the  following  spritely  lines,  written  almost 
extempore : 


*<  <  When  wise  men  love  they  love  to  folly, 
When  blockheads  love  they're  melancholy. 
When  coxcombs  love,  they  love  for  fashion. 
And  quaintly  call  it  the  beUe  passion. 
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(Md  bachelors,  who  wear  the  willow. 
May  dream  of  love  and  hug  the  pillow, 
Whilst  lore,  in  poet's  fancy  rhyming. 
Sets  all  the  belk  of  foUy  chiming. 

But  women,  charming  women,  prove 
The  sweet  varieticf  of  love. 
They  can  love  all,  hot  none  too  dearly. 
Their  husbands  too,  but  not  sincerely. 

They'll  love  a  thing,  whose  outward  shape 
Marks  him  twip  brother  to  an  ape ; 
They'll  take  a  miser  for  his  riches. 
And  wed  a  beggar  without  breeches. 

Ifanry,  as  if  in  Ipve  with  ruin^ 
A  gamester  to  their  sure  undoing, 
A  dronkaid  raving»  swearing,  storming. 
For  the  dear  pleasure  of  reforming. 

They'll  wed  a  lord,  whose  breath  shall  folttr 
Whilst  he  is  crawling  from  the  altar : 
What  is  there  women  will  not  do, 
AVhen  they  love  man  and  mpney  too?' " 

If  the  reprehension  of  his  mother  extended  only 
to  the  dahger  of  invitation,  as  a  practice  which  is 
apt  to  enfeeble  the  mind,  and  make  it  diffident  of 
its  own  powers,  I  fully  accord  with  the  prudence  of 
her  proceeding)  for  no  imitator  has  ever  risen  to 
eminence ;  but  if  she  implied,  in  her  dirapprobation 
of  the  practice,  any  censure  of  the  writer  whose 
strains  were  the  object  of  her  son's  imitation,  I 
should  reluctantly  believe  the  testimonies  which 
I  have  mentioned,  of  her  superior  capacity  and 
taste,  No  writer  in  our  language  has  written  with 
Hiore  tender  elegance  than  Hammond,  if  a  living 
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author  perhaps  be  excepted ;  at)d  though  it  were 
said  that  his  love,  his  woes,  his  sighs,  and  his 
prayers  were  fictitious  ;  that  he  threatened  to  kill 
himself  when  he  meant  to  live,  and  that  he  sung 
of  being  in  despair  when  he  was  perfectly  happy 
and  contented,  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that 
his  imagination  was  not  soft  and  persuasive,  that  his 
language  was  not  qielodioo^  and  appropriarte,  or 
that  his  images  wete  not,  in  the  highest  degree, 
affecting  and  pathetic,  If  praise  be  denied  to 
him,  whose  topics  are  imaginary,  though  his 
descriptions  are  natural,  to  whom  shal}  jt  be 
given  ?  Poetry  is  perfect  in  prc^ortioD  as  it  is  an 
accurate  representation  of  life,  of  things  that  are 
real  and  probable ;  and  if  it  can  be  shewn,  as  surely 
it  may  be  shewn,  that  authors  have  written  upon 
fictitious  subjects  with  ji  warnlth  and  ^xpressioq 
>vhich  the  reality  could  not  have  inspired  in  a 
higher  degree,  the  greatest  pl^Ue  will  be  due  to 
thdt  skill  which  hidee  thd  art  by  which  we  art 
jnade  to  believe  ift  representations  that  bav^  po 
foundation  but  in  the  poet^s  fency. 

Ticikell,  ill  his  elegy  ppon  \he  death  of  AddfaOTii 
lias  these  lines : 

Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  ^ef  inspires  ^ 
jVtiat  mournet'  eVer  felt  poetic  tLr^  > 

And  the  quesltidn  is  asked  with  a  plaumbility  of 
truth  which  deceived  the  reader  idto  ati  assent  of 
what  is  implied  by  t^    But  tf  tfeew  be  ^y  Jupftica 
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In  the  opinion^  that  what  we  feel  most  we  can  best 
aprest,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  deepest  grief 
should  not  be  uttered  with  the  deepest  pathos. 
At  all  eventsi  if  neither  visionary  nor  real  sorrows 
can  be  truly  depicted ;  if  the  one  must  be  frigid, 
aad  t^e  other  insufficient,  where  are  we  to  took 
for  that  which  poetry  has  always  been  supposed 
capable  of  giving--ra  vivid  transcript  of  our  feel- 
ings? We  must  reform  our  notions  of  the  power 
of  language  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  heart, 
and  receive  words  only  as  tokens  of  imaginary 
value. 

Johnson,  whose  mental  perception  was  often  as 
defective  as  his  visual  one,  has  attempted  to  deride 
the  plaintive  effusions  of  Hammond'smuse,  by  talk-* 
ing  of  their  pedantry ;  but  I  suppose  no  reader  will 
be  disposed  to  defer  very  implicitly  to  his  opiniong 
upon  a  question  of  amatory  feeling.  The  first 
requisite  to  excellence  is  to  understand  the  subject 
we  are  discussing ;  and  I  doubt  if  Johnson  knew 
much  of  love  in  its  refined  state.  His  was  a  mind 
formed  to  embrace  the  vast,  but  not  to  seize  the 
minute ;  and  though  he  wrote  verses  which  men- 
tioned love  in  all  its  languishing  sensibility  of  de^ 
sire,  I  suspect  bis  imc^^  were  borrowed  Arom 
writers  who  had  been  foithful  to  nature,  and  whom 
to  imitate  therefore,  could  not  be  to  err.  What 
his  notions  of  this  passion  were  may  be  easily 
inferred  from  various  parts  of  his  writings ;  espe- 
cially from  ^asselas^  and  his  obs^vations  upon 
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Pope's  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  an  Unforttmate 
Young  Lady.  Yet,  it  is.upon  record,  that  he  was 
susceptible  of  amorous  fondness;  of  a  sort  of  sen* 
sual  dalliance,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  love  in 
its  state  of  purity.  Such  lascivious  endeannenta 
have  not  even  the  quality  of  Pope's  description  of 
lust,  whichy 

Through  some  certain  strainers  well  refined, 
Is  gentle  love  t'hat  charms  all  Mfomankind. 

Let  us  not  wonder  that  such  a  man  should  iQ-> 
distinctly  comprehend  the  delicate  sentimente  of 
a  writer  like  Hanimond,  or  that  he  should  have 
pronounced  of  his  elegies,  that  they  have  "neither 
passion,  nature,  nor  manners,''  which  surely  be 
could  not  have  done  had  he  read,  or  if  he  read, 
bad  he  been  capable  of  feeling,  the  beautiful  strain 
of  thought  and  expression  which  peculiarly  distinct 
guishes  the  thirteenth  elegy.  Is  there  not  nature 
also  in  the  following  stanza : 

Let  others  buy  the  cold,  unloring  maid» 

In  fbrcM  embmces  act  the  tyrant's  part ; 
While  1  their  selfish  luxury  upbraid. 

And  scorn  the  person,  where  I  doubt  tl^e  heactj^Elegy  II, 

May  we  not  believe  there  is  truth  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

No  Tirgin's  easy  fiuth  I  e'er  betray'd. 
My  tonpie  ne'er  boasted  of  a  fei^'d  embrace ; 

No  poisons  in  the  cup  have  I  conveyed. 
Nor  veiled  destruction  with  a  friendly  foce.-*j?fi^  /F, 
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And  is  there  not  passion  in  these  stanzas : 

Aby  gentle  door,  attend  my  humble  caU, 
Nor  let  thy  Booiidiiii^  hinge  our  thefts  betray  ; 

So  all  my  euTBOi  far  from  thee  shaU  hXi, 
We  angry  loven  mean  not  what  wb  say. 

Remember  now  the  flow'ry  wreaths  I  gave^ 

l¥hen  arst  I  told  thee  of  my  bold  desires ; 
Nor  thou,  O  Cynthia^  fear  the  watchful  slave, 

Venus  wUl  fovour  what  herself  inspires. 

^e  pndes  the  youth  who  see  not  where  ihey  trea4» 

She  shews  the  virgin  how  to  turn  the  dpor  ^ 
Softly  to  steal  from  off  her  silent  bed> 

And  not  a  step  betray  her  on  the  Boor.  2 

The  fearless  lover  wants  no  beams  of  light, 

The  robber  knows  kdm,  nor  obetmcts  his  way ;  ^ 

S|uured  he  wanders  through  die  pathless  night» 

Belongs  to  Venus,  and  can  never  stray. 

J  soom  the  diiUing  winds,  and  beating  rain, 
Nor  heed  oold  watchings  o'er  the  dewy  ground ; 

If  all  the  hardships  I  for  love  sustain. 
With  love's  victorious  Joys  at  last  be  crown'd.— -^fo^  f^. 

That  Johnson  should  have  attempted  to  degrade 
such  poetry  as  this,  may  displease,  but  need  not 
excite  our  surprise,  when  we  recollect  that  Bur- 
leigh thought  Spenser  a  mere  ballad-maker;  that 
Locke  regarded  Blackmore  as  the  greatest  genius, 
except  Milton,  which  this  country  had  produced*, 

*  See  his  correymdence  with  Mr.  Molineoz,  who  says,  hi  a  letter  to 
LodLe,  **  Mr.  Churchill  favoured  me  with  the  present  of  Sir  Richard 
IHarkmore's  King  Arthur.  I  had  read  P.  Arthur  before,  and  read  it  with 
iMfaniration,  which  is  not  at  all  kiMoed.by  this  second  place.    M  0ur 
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and  that  Gray,  id  a  loiter  to  l^ason,  gpeaks  of  the 
Nouvelle  Heloiae  of  Rousseau  in  terms  of  ridicule 
and  sarcastic  contempt.  Such  are  the  diversities 
of  opinion  among  mankind ;  and  so  utterly  may 
one  man  differ  from  the  rest  of  his  fellowrcreatures 
upon  a  question  of  mere  t^te. 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  digression,  which 
has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  attemptfng  the 
vindication  of  a  map  whose  genius  and  writings 
deserved  to  be  rescued  from  the  heavy  aspersions 
of  one  whose  opinions  c^rry  with  them  an  acknow- 
ledged authority*     I  now  return  to  my  narrative.. 

When  Cumberland  returned  to  Cambridge,  the 
opinion  of  his  merits  was  such,  that  the  master,  Dr« 
Smith,  and  the  seniors  had  agreed  upon  an  alterar 
tjon  of  the  existing  statutes  in  his  favour,  by  which 
he  might  be  made  eligible  to  a  fellowship  with  a 
shorter  date  of  standing  than  was  usually  required. 
When  this  plan  was  communicated  to  him,  he 
had  some  honourable  scruples  about  ^im,  which 
made  him  hesitate  to  admit  of  an  arrangement 
which,  by  favouring  him  contrary  to  established 
rules,  must  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  others 
whose  negular  claims  were  prior  to  his^  With 
some  little  sophistry^  however,    be  quieted  hit 

English  poeti  (Milton  excepted)  ktxve  been  mere  haltad-mdken  ui  compo' 
rison  to  Aim."— To  this,  Locke  replied,  "  I  shall,  when  I  see  Sir  R.  Black- 
>nore,  discmirae  him  as  you  desire.  There  it,  I  wtth  pUeumre  pad^  « 
etrange  heermmg  ihrouffhotit,  betwem  pom^  tkmghie  emi  fnlHe:*  And,  ia 
another  letter,  he  says  that  Sif  Rkh^ifd  sh^ws  a^  greed  Orehgth  emdfmt^ 
htakn  of  jmigmeKt,  at  hi9  poeh^  ekeutJUghU  tffimey. 
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alarms  upon  tbe  subjecti  and  had  pnreptr^d  bimself 
to  receive  tfae  fuU  beueAt  of  the  prop066d  kiiid' 
Hess,  wb«ii  be  wad  suddenly  called  away  firom  all 
his  dreams  of  ^ademical  ptoniotiOA  and  honours 
to  receive  Others  of  a  policioal  complexion. 

Lord  Halifax,  in  grateful  consideration  of  the 
•erriiies  which  his  fether  had  rendered  him, 
appointed  bis  Hem  to  the  station  of  his  lordship's 
private  and  confidential  secretary ;  a  post  highly 
flattering  to  the  tiews  and  hopes  of  a  yonng  man, 
w  far  as  human  prudence  can  caleulite  tbe  proba- 
ble effects  of  any  advancement  in  Ufe ;  but  one 
which  eventually  proved  so  little  beneficial  to 
Cumberland  that,  looking  back  upon  tbe  pefiod, 
he  sftys  *'  held  certain  passages  of  his  past  life  been 
then  stsLted  to  him  as  probabilities  to  occur,  he 
would  have  stuck  to  his  college,  and  endeavoured 
to  hiive  tpodden  in  tbe  steps  of  his  ancestors/'  He 
represents  himself,  indeed^  as  unfit  for  a  state  of 
dependence.  Tbe  truth,  perhaps,  was,  that  he 
was  solely  dmbitious  of  literary  distinction,  and 
averse  firotti  any  pursuit  that  was  likely  to  inter** 
rupt  his  progress  in  the  career  which  his  fancy  had 
marked  out« 

Lord  Halifax  (who  was  a  collateral  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  n  bleman  of  that  name,  the  fomiliar 
pompanion  of  wits  and  poets,  and  himself  no  mean 
wit  and  poet,)  was  distinguished  as  a  states- 
man, and  though  he  did  not  add  to  the  literary 
dignity  of  his  ancestor,  he  did  not  diminish  from 
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\U  for  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  good  schobr, 
and  they  who  knew  him  best  say  he  was  one.     He 
was  fond  of  English  poetry,  and  recited  it,  says 
Cumberiand,  ^*  very  emphatically  after  the  manner, 
of  Quin,.whohad  been  his  master  in  that  art/'  and. 
he  had  an  hereditary  fondness  for  the  compositions 
of  Prior.  He  was  married  to  a  lady  who  brought  him. 
a  large  fortune,  and  from  whom  he  took  the  name 
of  Dunk,  being  made  also  a  freeman  of  the  city  of 
iiondon,  to  entitle  him  to  marry,  in  conformity  to 
the  conditions  of  her  father's  will.     At  the  time 
when  Cumberland  entered  the  family,  it  consisted 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Halifax,  three  daughters,  and  an 
elderly  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Crane,  who  had 
been  his  lordship's  tutor,  and  had  acquired  a  com* 
plete  ascendancy  over  him«      This  ascendancy, 
however,  he  deserved  to  have,  for  he  possessed 
sagacity  to  distinguish  what  was  right,  and  virtue 
and  authority  enough  to  enforce  it.     His  opinions 
were  listened  to  with  submissive  deference  by  his 
former  pupil;  and  as  they  were  never. offered  un- 
til solicited,  their  influence  was  not  obstructed  by 
that  prejudice  which  is  sometimes  excited  when 
advice  is  obtruded  with  too  little  delicacy  and  cir*^ 
cumspection. 
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CHAP.  V. 

t 

He  enters  upon  the  dtUie$  of  his  new  office.^^His 
disappointment. — Regrets  the  calm  retirement  of 
his  College. — Obtains  a  fellowship. — Discusses 
classical  literature  with  Charles  Townsend.^^Se^ 
neca. — The  folly  of  lavishingindiscriminate  praise 
upon  all  we  know. — Buhh  Dodington. — His  villa 
of  La  Trappe^  and  the  visitors  who  frequented 
it. — Cumberland  obtains  a  lay  fellowship. 
« 
Cumber  LAND  hastened  to  London  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  his  new  office.     Lodgings  had  been 
provided  for  him,  by  his  lordship's  orders,    in 
Downing^treet,  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  Mr. 
John  Pownall,  who  was  then  acting-secretary  to 
the  board  of  trade,  at  which  it  was  Lord  Halifex's 
office  to  preside ;  and  from  him  it  was  intended  he 
should  derive  some  knowledge  of  those  details  of 
business  which  it  was   likely  he  would  have  to 
transact.     Mr.  Pownall  was  a  mere  man  of  office, 
and  Cumberland  was  a  mere  collegian ;  two  cha- 
racters so  opposed  to  each  other,  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  should  meet  but  tp  provoke  mutual 
disgust.     The  one  was  proud  to  teach  what  he 
knew  ;  the  other,  too  proud  perhaps  to  learn  what 
he  wanteds 
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Cumberland  feelingly  described  his  vexation  and 
disappointment  at  finding  himself  suddenly  re- 
moved from  the  congenial  tranquillity  and  studious 
solemnity  of  the  university^  io  move  in  a  sphere 
for  which  he  veas  as  little  qualified  by  inclination 
as  by  babit.  He  had  quitted  a  state  of  society 
which  a  learned  man  always  finds  agreeable^  and 
entered  upon  one  which  nothing  but  custom  can 
riescue  from  being  disagreeable  to  an  enlarged  capa^ 
city ;  he  had  exchanged  the  firee  excursions  of  an 
enquiring  mmd^  for  the  precise  and  unvarying 
avocations  of  a  jsecretary^s  desk  ;  he  had  forsaken 
compavioqs  who  could  meet  his  thoughts  on  any 
topic,  who  could  impart  knowledge^  and  k^ep  the 
faculties  in  wholesome  exercise  and  activity^  for  a 
race  of  mortals  very  necessary  in  society,  but  not 
^ixactly  of  such  qualifications  as  an  intellectual 
man  wQuld  prefer  in  his  assosiates.  To  endure 
such  mental  banishment  patiently  was  somethipg 
more  than  could  be  expected  of  a  young  man  who 
had  not  perhaps  learned  to  subdue  his  fancy  to  hi$ 
reason,  oor  had  acquired  that  hardest  lesson  of  oujr 
moral  nature,  to  find  our  pleasure  in  our  duty* 
With  a  mind  inflamed  by  disappointment,  therer 
£gfe^  anxiously  looking  back  to  what  it  had  lost^ 
^nd  impatiently  aj^ti<:ipating  disgust  in  what  it  had^ 
1^  us  not  wopder  that  all  he  saw  was  odious,  and 
that  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  was  insufficient  to  re- 
xnov^e  ik^  stix>9^  inprie^ons  of  (^pleasure  thuf 
excited. 
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'  SometbiDgi  howerer,  begnioed  from  UsYituatton. 
Being  advised  to  inform  himself  respecting  the 
colonies,  he  tmvelled  through  volumes  of  useless 
knowledge,  which  told  every  thing  but  what  be 
wanted  to  know;  and  thou^  he  brought  away 
jiothing  appUeable  to  the  immediate  object  of  hk 
reading,  he  remembered  various  facts  and  striking 
events^  which  he  afterwards  employed  as  plots  for 
tragedies,  and  other  dramatic  exhibitions. 

When  the  recess  took  plaee^  and  statesmen  and 
their  secretaries  retired  from  the  labours  of  a  poli- 
tical campaign,  to  recruit  themselves  in  the  refresh* 
ing  bosom  of  nature,  Cumberland  accompanied 
his  patron  into  Northamptonshire,  and  from  thence 
went  to  Cambridge,  there  to  resume  operations 
more  congenial  to  him.  The  hopes  of  a  fellowship 
still  amused  his  imaginatioii,  and  supported  as  he 
was  by  coUegial  as  well  as  other  interest,  he  had 
no  reasonable  grounds  to  apprehend  a  failure. 
He  was  opposed,  indeed,  by  one  of  the  electing 
seniors,  and  upon  very  just  priaci pies,  that  his  op- 
portunity for  success  was  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  justice  due  to  others,  who,  by  such  deviation 
from  established  pmctice,  were  deprived  of  their 
only  chance  (^  ever  obtaining  their  unquestiooa* 
Ue  rights.  ,  This  person  was  Dr.  Mason ;  and 
when  Cumberland  waited  upon  him^  as  usual,  to 
return  him  thanks,  he  very  honestly  replied, 
*  You  owe  me  no  compliment,  for  I  tell  you 
plainly^   I .  oppO^  your  election,  not  because  I 
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have  any  personal  objection  to  ^pu,  but  because 
I  am  no  friend  to  innovation,  and  think  it  hard 
upon  the  excluded  candidates  to  be  subjected  on 
a  sudden  to  a  regulation,  which,  according  to  my 
calculation,  gives  you  two  chances  to  their  one, 
and  takes  away,  as  it  has  proved,  even  that  one. 
But  you  are  in  ;  so  there's  an  end  of  it,  and  I  give 
you  joy/* 

Having  thus  obtained  his  fellowship,  and  not 
without  a  rigorous  examination  which  only  a 
well  grounded  education  could  have  undergone, 
he  returned  home,  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  family,  and  to  repose  himself  after  the 
fatigues  of  so  arduous  a  contest.  His  retirement 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  we  find  him  again 
immersed  in  the  duties  of  his  official  station,  and 
relieving  his  mind  from  its  dry  and  irksome  forms, 
by  expatiating  in  the  regions  of  poetry.  He  wrote 
An  Elegy  an  St.  Markka  Eve^  a  particular  period 
of  time,  when  it  is  believed,  by  the  superstitious, 
that  the  apparitions  of  all  those  who  are  to  die  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  seen  walk- 
ing across  the  churchyard  at  midnight.  But  the 
public  had  no  sympathy  with  so  idle  a  tale,  and 
the  piece,  which  Dodsley  published,  passed 
quietly  into  that  oblivion  in  which,  as  the  author 
has  not  drawn  it  forth,  nor  I  have  ever  seen  it,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  remain. 

In  his  capacity  as  confidential  secretary,  he  had 
some  opportunities  also  for  bringing  his  acquire- 
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ments  iiito  action.  He  happened  to  excite  Charles 
Townsend's  notice,  by  solving  some  kind  of 
enigma  which  required  a  geometrical  process,  and 
he  rewarded  bts  fckill  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
flattering  to  a  young  and  inexperienced  youth. 
He  put  into  his  hands  a  report  of  his  own  drawing 
up,  for  he  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  and 
required  Ciimherland  to  give  his  unbiassed  opinion 
upon  its  merits.  This,  from  such  a  man,  so  pre- 
^[uinent^y  gifted,  and  so  qualified  to  do  well  what- 
ever he  thought  fit  to  do  at  all,  must  have  been 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  Cumberland,  though, 
perhaps,  the  act  itself  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of 
courtly  politeness,  which  repays  a  favour  by  doing 
nothing  with  the  graceful  importance  which 
belongs  to  doing  much.  The  youthful  secretary 
performed  his  task  with  the  modest  presumption 
of  one  who  wishes  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  a 
trust,  and  is  yet  fearful  of  overstepping  the  limits 
of  decorum.  Some  things  he  pointed  out  that 
might  be  amended,  and  many  more,  no  doubt,  he 
admired:  the  objections  were  politely  listened  to, 
and  the  admiration  was  repaid  by  compliments  ad^ 
dressed  to  his  just  taste  and  sagacity. 

The  same  distinguished  character  aflCbrded  him 
another  opportunity  of  displaying  his  scholastic 
acquirements.  He  mejptioned  the  following  quo- 
tation, which  he  had  met  with  in  an  anonymous 
writer,  who  maintained  highly  impious  doctrines : 


Poit  iMTtem  mhil  est,  ipsa§!  mors  nihii, 
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Where  this  line  was  to  betbund  he  bad  for- 
gotten, and  be  referred  to  Cumberland,  as  to  a 
man  fresh  from  the  study  c^  the  classics  and  likel j 
to  know  Its  author.  He  recollected  it  was  in  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  some  time  after, 
looking  through  his  wol-ks,  he  discovered  it  in  the 
second  act  of  the  Troades.  He  copied  it,  with 
the  context,  and  sent  it  to  Townsend,  accom*- 
panied  by  a  poetical  version  of  the  passage.  As 
the  reader  may  find  pleasure  both  in  the  original 
and  the  translation,  I  will  here  transcribe  them. 

\^  <'  Vemm  ett,  an  HnUibsfakula  decipU 

'  Umbras  corporibus  vwcr^  amdUit? 

Cum  canjux  oculU  imposuii  manum, 

Supremtuq;  dies  tolibus  obttUitf 

£t  tristes  cisteres  uma  e$drcuit, 

Nonprodest  ammam  tradere/uneri, 

Sed  restat  miseris  vivere  longius^ 

An  toH  morimur,  nullaq:  pars  manet 

Nostril  earn  prqfugro  spiritus  hakiu 

Immistus  nebulis  etssit  in  a^ra, 

JSi  nudum  tetigU  subeUiafyx  kUus-^? 
Quidfuid  m/  orienSf  fuu^wd  et  eccidens 

Nmrit,  ceerukis  oceamufreUs 

Quidquid  vel  vetiiens  velfugUns  Uwaty 

/Etas  pegaseo  corripiei  gradu. 

Quo  bissma  volant  sidera  tmrbbte. 

Quo  eursu  properat  secula  voivtre 

Astrorum  dominus,  quo  properat  modo 

OMiquis  Hecate  currere  flexubus^ 

Hoe  omnes petimus/ata ;  noemmpUas 

Juratos  Superis  qui  tetigit  locus 

Usquam  est ;  ut  calidusfumus  ab  igrtibus 

yianeseity  spatmm  per  breoe  oordidus, 

Ut  nubes  gravidas,  quas^  modo  vidimus, 

Arctoi  Borees  divjicit  impetus. 

Sic  Me,  quo  regimur,  spiritus  effhiet. 
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P«ti  im&rtem  miMl eit,  ifms i  mtnimkilt 
Felodt  tpatii  meta  nmHtmmm* 
S^em  pommi  wMtUf  solfieUi  m4ium  f 
QutmM  fuojttcea8p$$t  Mtmm  Hm*  7 
Quo  nen  matajaeeni, 
Tempus  nos  mfidum  devntUf  H  tkam : 
Mertindwiduaeat:  na3rimt$rp9rU 
Nee  pareens  animtt.    Tmmra^  wi  mtfun 
Regnum  sub dotmmf  limmdwhniau 
Qtti&t  nam/aeiU  Cerhtnu  osHo, 
Rumaret  vaem^  verhm^f  mmi^i 
EtparsollicUo/Qkulmi 


**  Ms  it  a  traUi>  or  fictaos  alU 

Which  only  cowacdfl  trust. 
Shall  the  aoul  lira  beyond  the  fravi^ 

Or  mingle  with  our  dntt  ? 

When  the  lait  gleaai  nf  parting  day 
Oar  ttrugglinf  «ght  hath  fokiM^ 

And  in  the  pale  array  of -death 
Our  day-cold  limbt  are  drogk 

Did  the  kind  friend,  idio  dot'd  onr49P«v 

Speak  peace  to  ue  in  vain  ? 
Is  there  nopeaoeyandhana  wedUd 

To  live  and  weep^ifaln  I 

Or  sigh'd  we  than  our  loidt  a»ay« 

And  was  that  sigh  oar  last. 
Or  e*cr  npon  the  flaoMBf  pik 

Our  barei 


All  the  tun  sees,  the  ocean  laves. 
Kingdoms  and  kings  shaU  fiaO, 

Nature  and  mature^s  worln  ihali 
And  time  be  lord  of  aU. 

H2 
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Swift  M  the  monmrch  of  the  skies 

Impels  the  rollmg  year. 
Swift  as  the  {gliding  orfo  of  ni^t 

Pursues  her  prone  career, 

So  swift,  so  sure  we  all  descend 
Down  life's  continual  tide, 

Ti  U  in  the  void  of  fitte  profound 
We  sink  with  worlds  heskle. 

As  in  the  flame's  resistless  glare 
Th*  envelop'd  smoke  is  lost. 

Or  as  before  the  driving  North 
The  scattered  clouds  are  tost. 

So  this  proud  vapour  shall  ejipire. 

This  all-directing  soul. 
Nothing  is  after  death ;  you've  run 

Your  race  and  reach'd  the  goal. 

Dare  not  to  wish,  nor  dread  to  meet 

A  life  beyond  the  grave  $ 
You'll  meet  no  other  Ufe  than  now 

The  unborn  ages  have. 

Time  whelms  us  in  the  vast  Inane, 
A  gulph  without  a  shore ; 

Death  pves  th'  exterminating  blow, 
We  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

Hell,  and  its  triple-headed  guard. 
And  Lethe's  fabled  stream. 

Are  tales  that  lying  gossips  teU, 
And  moon-struck  Sybils  dream.'  " 


It  must  have  occurred  to  every  reader  of  Cum- 
berland's Memoirsj  that  he  employs,  on  all  occa- 
sions, a  commodious  kind  of  praise,  a  sort  of  familiar 
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eulogy  which  he  lavishes  too  unsparingly  to  fa|e 
always  just.  If  virtues  were  as  common  as  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  vices  as  rare  as  a  Queen 
Anne's  farthing  or  a  tortoiseshell  he-cat,  we  might 
suppose  it  a  nian's  ordinary  destiny  to  find,  in  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintance,  qualities  of  so  en- 
gaging a  character  that  cMily  strong  encomiastic 
phrases  could  properly  describe  them.  But  while 
the  world  is  what  it  is  ;  while  human  nature  con- 
tinues to  be  compounded  of  such  n^ixed  materials; 
and  while  we  know  that  in  the  purest  dispositions 
there  will,  and  must,  exist  an  alloy  which  only 
weakness  can  overlook,  or  hypocrisy  deny,  it  seems 
to  argqe  one  or  both  in  him  who  affects  to  possess 
a  circle  of  connexions  so  immaculate,  that  no  vice 
dare  enter  within  its  sacred  precincts.  I  know 
the  reply  to  which  this  censure  is  exposed,  and  it 
is  one  that  will  always  carry  with  it  the  appro- 
bation of  the  unthinking.  It  will  be  said,  that  it 
is  amiable  and  benevolent  to  dwell  upon  the  bright 
^ide  of  human  nature,  and  especially  of  our  friends; 
that  we  should  leave  to  enemies  or  strangers  the 
office  of  displaying  the  dark  one ;  and  that  in 
celebrating  the  good  qualities  of  those  we  love 
and  esteem,  we  only  teach  a  lesson  which  we 
secretly  hope  to  find  practised  towards  ourselves. 
These  are  plausible  excuses  for  the  practice,  but 
they  are  no  vindication  of  the  principle.  Truth  is 
immutable,  and  her  authority  paramount;  nor 
^an  we  sacrifice  her  rights  to  expediency  without 
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opening  s  door  to  thtf  influx  of  erils  more  dreadfol 
than  may  be,  at  first,  imagiDed. 

Men  of  strong  and  discriminating  minds  are 
usually  least  disposed  to  prostitute  their  praise. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  names  of  Pope,  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Johnson.  Their  commendations 
were  qualified,  as  every  commendation  must  be 
that  is  true  :  or  if  they  applauded  only,  they  ap« 
j^uded  with  such  decorum  of  expression  as  did 
not  exalt  its  object  to  a  height  of  blameless  pur]ty« 
They  knew  human  nature  too  well,  had  too  quick 
an  insight  into  her  structure  and  play,  and  were 
too  deeply  conscious  of  the  infirmities  of  this 
earthly  state,  to  believe  any  man  deserving  of  that 
ascription  of  universal  excellence  which  belongs 
to  no  man. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  this  kind  of  adu« 
ktion  is  often  laudable  in  its  origin ;  and  I  do 
believe  that  in  Cumberland  it  sprung  from  a  ge» 
neral  benevolence  of  character  which  made  him 
think  men  as  good  as  he  wished  them  to  be. 
But  the  effect  is,  notwithstanding,  partly  ludicrous 
and  partly  ofiensive ;  for  when  we  behold  names 
unknown  till  then  read  of,  invested  with  every 
form  of  praise  which  united  genius,  worth,  and 
fietj  could  call  forth ;  when  we  behold  them  in« 
vested  with  every  moral  grace,  and  with  every 
mental  superiority,  we  are  apt  to  w<mder  why 
they  were  never  heard  of  before,  and  at  last  to 
suspect  that  they  are  heard  e(  now  only  to  be 
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i(MiB|otteB.  We  close  our  minds  s^inst  the  acU 
mission  of  truth,  because  it  is  forced  upon  us  with 
too  little  attention  to  probability  ;  and  as  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  some  things  we  suspect  all. 

Among  the  friends  thus  soothed  with  the 
blandishments  of  praise  is  the  grandson  of  Bishop 
Reynolds,  who  is  still  living,  and  who  was  re* 
Inotely  related  to  Cumberland  by  the  marriage  of 
his  ancestor.  To  this  gentleman  he  addresses  a 
mysterious  paragraph,  at  page  168  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  Memoirs.  It  seems  to  hint  at  a 
transacticHU  of  gallantry  between  Cumberland  and 
his  friend's  sister,  but  without  any  mixture  of  vice. 
What  the  transaction  precisely  was  I  do  not 
know. 

About  this  period  he  projected  an  epic  poem, 
which,  from  the  specimen  he  has  given,  it  might 
be  wished  he  had  finished.  The  subject  seems  to 
have  been  the  Discovery  of  India  by  the  Portu- 
guese; and  though  this  topic  has  been  nobly 
treated  by  Camoens,^  as  a  national  one,  it  em- 
braces a  field  wide  enough  for  another  adventurer 
to  signalise  himsdf  in.  Why  the  design  was 
laid  aside,  the  author  himself  does  not  appear  to 

•  Why  hm  A^ekk*!  apirhad  mi  elasuit  tfwsklioii  of  the  Luiiad  of 
On^tMni  lai^^pilMd  so  loi^  in  lh«  piMk  astimitieii  ?  Where  shall  we 
Sod  a  more  fwied  stn^  •f  poetry,  more  melody  of  versification,  more 
dignity  of  liifiiafii  or  mora  of  the  enthnsiaim  of  Ihe  muse,  than  in  this 
work?  Bfidde  has  happily  smeeeded  ia  combininf  the  respective  ex- 
cellencies of  the  two  freat  masten  of  English  verse ;  he  has  united  the 
freedom  aiid  Tteit^  of  Prydta  wilb  ttil  tttvoi  hMBonioui  enei^  of  Pope. 
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know  :  but  he  regrets  that  it  was  not  pursued  at 
those  periods  of  bis  life  when  he  had  leisure  for 
the  undertaking.  When  the  reader  has  perused 
the  following  fragment,  in  which  the  discoveries 
of  the  Portuguese  are  introduced,  he  will,  perhaps, 
think  with  me  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  never 
followed  up  the  project  to  its  completion*  I 
know  nothing  of  Cumberland's  that  has  nu>Fe 
poetical  merit. 

**  -^— Lod;  time  had  Afric's  mterposing  mouBd, 
Stretching  athwart  the  navigator's  way. 
Fenced  the  rich  East,  and  sent  th'  advenfrouB  baik 
Despairing  home,  or  whehn'd  her  in  die  waves. 
Gama  the  first  on  bold  discovery  bent, 
With  prow  still  pointing  to  the  further  pole. 
Skirted  Caffraria  till  the  welcome  cape. 
Thence  call'd  of  Hop&-^hut  not  to  Asia's  sons- 
Spoke  the  long  coast  exhausted ;  still  'twas  hope, 
Not  victory ;  nature  in  one  efibrt  foil'd» 
Still  kept  the  contest  doubtful,  and  ^nrftg'd, 
Rous'd  all  the  elements  to  war.    Meanwhile, 
At  once  the  Titans  with  Satumian  Jove, 
So  be  in  happier  hour  and  his  bold  crew 
Undaunted  conflict  held :  old  Ocean  storm'd. 
Loud  thunder  rent  the  air,  the  leagued  winds 
Roar'd  in  his  front,  as  if  all  Afric's  Gods 
With  necromantic  spells  had  diarm'd  th«  fltorm 
To  shake  him  from  his  course — in  vain ;  for  Fate, 
That  grasp'd  his  helm  with  unrelenting  hand. 
Had  register'd  his  triumph :  through  the  breach 
All  Lusitaaia  pour'd ;  Arabia  moum'd, 
And  saw  her  spicy  carsvans  return 
Shorn  of  their  wealth ,  the  Adriatic  bride 
Like  a  neglected  beauty  pin'd  i^way ; 
Europe,  which  by  her  hand  of  late  receiv'd 
India's  rich  fruits,  from  the  deserted  mart 
Now  tum'd  i^de  and  pluc^tthem  as  they  grew. 
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"  A  Dew-fDond  world  from  out  the  wavet  arose* 
Now  Soffala,  and  all  the  swanniti^  coast 
Of  fruitful  Zanguebar,  till  where  it  meets 
The  Bultry  LiDe,  pour'd  finrth  th^r  odorous  stores. 
The  thirs^  West  drank  deep  the  luscious  drauf^ht. 
And  reel'd  with  luxury ;  Emmanuers  throne 
Blac'd  with  barbaric  g^ems ;  aloft  he  sate 
Encanopied  with  gold,  and  circled  round 
VTith  warriors  and  with  chiefe  in  Eastern  pomp 
Resplendent  with  their  spoils.    Close  in  the  rear 
Of  conquest  march'd  the  motley  papal  host. 
Monks  of  all  colours,  brotherhoods  and  names : 
Frowning  they  rear'd  the  croes ;  th'  affrighted  tribes 
Look'd  up  aghast,  and,  whilst  the  cannon's  mouth 
Thunder'd  obedience,  dropt  th'  unwilling  knee 
In  trembling  adoration  of  a  God, 
Whom,  as  by  nature  tutor'd,  in  his  works 
Th  ey  saw,  and  only  in  his  mercy  knew. 
But  creeds,  impos'd  by  terror,  can  ensure 
No  fixt  allegiance,  but  are  strait  dismiss'd 
From  the  vext  conscience,  when  the  sword  is  sheath'd. 

**  Now  when  the  barrier,  that  so  long  had  stood 
'Twixt  the  disparted  nations,  was  no  more, 
Like  fire,  once  kinged,  spreading  in  its  course. 
Onward  the  mighty  conflagration  roU'd. 
As  if  the  Atlantic  and  the  Southern  seas, 
Driv'n  by  opposing  winds  and  urg'd  amain 
By  fierce  tornadoes,  with  their  cumbrous  weight 
Should  on  a  sudden  at  the  narrowing  pass 
Of  Darien  burst  the  continental  chain 
And  whelm  together,  so  the  nations  rush'd 
Impetuous  through  the  breach,  where  Gamafbrc'd 
His  desperate  passage ,  terrible  the  shock. 
From  Ormos  echoing  to  the  Eastern  isles 
Of  Java  and  Sumatra ;  India  now 
From  th'  hither  Tropic  to  the  Southern  Cape 
Show'd  to  the  setting  sun  a  shore  of  blood : 
In  Tain  her  monarchs  from  a  hundred  thrones 
Sounded  the  arbitrary  word  for  war ; 
In  yain  whole  cataracts  of  dusky  &Iaves 
Pour'd  on  the  coast :  earth  trembled  with  the  weight ; 
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But  wbat  can  slaves  ?    What  can  the  nervelfltt  army 
Shrunk  by  that  toU  eoMMCulatinf  dina. 
What  the  weak  dart  against  the  inailed  breast 
Of  Europe's  martial  sons  ?    On  sea,  on  shore 
Great  Almeed  triumph'd,  and  the  rival  swerd 
Of  Albuquerque,  invincible  in  arms. 
Wasted  the  nations,  hnmUing  to  the  yoke 
Kings,  whom  submissive  myriads  in  the  dust 
Prostrate  ador'd,  and  from  the  solar  blaae 
Of  migesty  retreating  veil'd  their  eyes. 

"  As  when  a  roaming  vulture  on  the  wing 
From  Mauritania  or  the  cheeriess  waste 
Of  sandy  Thibet,  by  keen  hunger  prest. 
With  eye  quick  glancing  from  his  airy  height 
Haply  at  utmost  need  descries  a  £swn. 
Or  kid,  disporting  in  some  fruitful  vale, 
Down,  down  at  once  the  greedy  fekm  drops 
With  wings  close  cow'ring  in  his  hollow  tides 
Full  on  the  helpless  victim  $  thence  ag|^n 
Tow'ring  in  air  he  bears  his  luscious  prise. 
And  in  his  native  wild  o^oys  the  feast : 
So  these  forth  issuing  from  the  rocky  shore 
Of  distant  Tagus  on  the  quest  for  gain 
In  realms  unknown,  which  feverish  foaey  paints 
Glittering  with  gems  and  gold,  range  the  wide  seas. 
Till  India's  isthmus,  rising  icith  the  sun 
To  their  keen  sight,  her  fertile  bosom  spreads. 
Period  and  palm  of  all  their  labours  past ; 
Whereat  with  avarice  and  ambition  fir'd. 
Eager  alike  for  plunder  and  for  fame. 
Onward  they  press  to  spring  upon  their  prey ; 
There  every  spoil  obtain'd,  which  greedy  haste 
By  force  or  fraud  could  ravish  from  the  hands 
Of  Nature's  peaceful  sons,  again  they  mount 
Their  richly  freighted  bark  ;  she,  while  Ae  cries 
Of  widows  and  of  orphans  rend  the  strand. 
Striding  the  billows,  to  the  venal  winds 
Spreads  her  broad  vans,  and  flies  before  the  gale. 

"  Here  as  by  sad  necessity  |  tell 
Of  human  woes  to  r^d  the  hearer's  heart. 
Troth  b^  my  Muse,  and  thou^  my  bosom's  8tar« 
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The  planetary  mistroM  of  my  birthy 
Fvent  of  all  my  bUai»  of  all  my  paia^ 
luspire  me,  gentle  Pity,  and  attune 
Thy  nmnbei^,  heavenly  cherub,  to  my  strain ! 
Tbott,  too,  lor  whom  my  heart  breathes  every  wish. 
That  filial  love  can  form,  fairest  of  isles, 
Albion,  attend  and  deign  to  hear  a  son, 
Wha  for  afflicted  millions,  prostrate  slaves 
Beneath  oppreasien's  scourge,  and  waining  fast 
By  ghastly  £unine  and  destructive  war. 
No  venal  suit  prefers  ;  so  may  thy  fleets. 
Mistress  of  commerce,  link  the  Western  world 
To  thy  maternal  bosom,  chase  the  sun 
Up  to  his  source,  and  in  the  bright  display 
Of  empire  and  the  liberal  search  of  fame 
Bdt  the  wide  globe— but  mount,  ye  guardian  waves. 
Stand  as  a  wall  before  the  spoiler's  path ! 
Ye  stars,  your  bright  intelligence  withdraw. 
And  darkness  cover  all,  whom  lust  of  gold. 
Fell  rapine,  and  extortion's  guilty  hope 
Rouse  from  their  native  dust  to  rend  the  thrones 
Of  peaceful  princes,  and  usurp  that  soil. 
Where  late  as  humble  traffickers  they  sought 
And  found  a  shelter :  thus  what  they  obtain'd 
By  supplication  they  extend  by  force. 
Till  in  the  wantonness  of  power  they  grasp 
Whole  provinces,  where  millions  are  their  slaves. 
Ah  whither  shall  I  turn  to  meet  the  face 
Of  love  and  human  kindness  in  this  world. 
On  which  1  now  am  entering  ?    Gracious  heaven, 
If,  as  I  trust,  thou  hast  bestow'd  a  senfte 
Of  thy  best  gift  benevolence  on  me. 
Oh  visit  me  in  mercy,  and  preserve 
That  spark  of  thy  divinity  alive, 
Tni  time  shall  end  me!  So  when  all  the  blasts 
Of  malice  and  unkindness,  which  my  fate 
Bfay  have  in  store,  shall  vent  their  rage  upoiime, 
FeeliBg,  bat  still  forgiving,  the  assault, 
I  may  persist  with  patience  to  devote 
My  life,  my  love,  my  labours  to  mankind." 
e  •  • 
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Somewhere  about  this  time  Lord  Hah'fax  lost 
his  wife,  in  whom  Cumberland  also  lost  a  sincere 
and  tender  friend.  She  was  not  of  noble  birth, 
but  she  possessed  virtues  which  might  have  en- 
nobled any  birth.  Her  advancement  to  a  title 
pever  elated  her  mind  beyond  the  due  dignity  of 
her  station ;  she  knew  herself  accurately,  nor 
wished  to  act  beyond  her  sphere ;  and  she  studied 
successfully  to  contribute  to  her  husband's  hap- 
piness and  welfare,  both  by  her  affection  and  her 
prudence.  His  grief  for  her  loss  was  vehement 
apd  sincere,  and  his  friends  regretted  her  death 
because  the  calm  serenity  of  her  temper  had 
always  proved  an  admirable  counterpoise  to  the 
fiery  qualities  of  her  lord's. 

The  duties  of  his  station  called  him  off  from 
unavailing  grief  however,  and   Cumberland    at- 
tended him   to  London  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  season.     His  situation  with  Lord  Hahfax 
must  have  been  at  this  time  rather  nominal  than  real, 
for  he  represents  himself  as  passing  his  time  in  all 
the  solitude  of  a  hermit,  devoted  only  to  his  books, 
and  visited  only  by   one   friend  of  the  name  of 
Higgs.  But  that  friend  could  not  Supply  every  want 
of  his  heart.     His  separations  from  his  family  were 
long  and  frequent;   and    accustomed  as  he  had 
been  to  all  the  endearing  intercourse  of  a  parent's 
roof,  he  found  nothing  in  the  metropolis  which 
could  supply  its  loss.     Luckily,  however,  at  the 
very  moment  when  these  thoughts  were  acquiring 
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a  paramoQot  domibatioti,  and  were  leading  him 
to  the  project  of  renouncing  his  post  for  retirement 
and  home,  his  good  and  amiable  father,  actuated 
by  similar  impressions,  had  cc^cluded  an  exchange 
ibr  his  living  at  Stanwick,  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Samuel  Knight,  and,  with  permission  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  took  the  vicarage  of  Fulham  as  an  equi- 
valent. Thus  the  wishes,  most  ardently  enter- 
tained by  him,  were  at  once  gratified,  and  his 
situation  rendered  less  irksome,* by  being  compati- 
ble with  a  nearer  and  more  fmquent  intercourse 
with  his  fiimily. 

At  this  time,  Sherlock  was  Bishop  of  London, 
but  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  bodily  decay.  Cum- 
berland was  occasionally  admitted  to  bis  presence, 
in  company  with  his  father.  He  found  him  in  a 
state  awfhlly  calculated  to  humble  our  pride,  if 
any  thing  could  humble  it,  save  our  own  calami*- 
tks,  and  even  they  cannot  always  do  it.  His 
speech  was  almost  unintelligible,  and  his  fieatures 
hideously  distorted  by  the  palgy.  But  his  mind 
was  entire  amid  the  general  wreck  of  his  corporeal 
feculties,  for  in  this  state  he  arranged  the  last  vo- 
lumes of  his  sermons  for  publication :  nor  did  the 
selection  diminish  aught  of  that  high  fame  which 
his  preceding  volumes  had  obtained. 

In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Hammersmith,  lived 
the  celebrated  Bubb  Dodington,  at  a  splendid  villa, 
which  he  fantastically  enough  denominated  La 
Trappe:  an  appellation  bestowed  with  as  much 
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propriety  as  if  a  man  should  call  Newgate  the 
EJjrsian  Fields*  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
train  of  needy  dependants,  artists^  authors,  and 
physicians,  who  kept  their  stations  about  him  by  a 
subserviency  not  always  very  reputable,  I  suspects 
Ralph  was  one  of  these :  a  man  noted  only  for  his 
political  venality,  and  as  oiK  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Dunciad*.  Paul  Whitehead  was  another,  and 
Dodii^on  would  willingly  have  associated  John*- 
son  with  them^  as  we  learn  from  a  curious  note 
preserved  in  Hawkins'  life  of  him ;  but  Johnson 
declined  the  honour,  and  ridiculed  him  who  pro^ 
fered  it,  in  one  of  his  Ramblers, 

These,  indeed,  were  not  the  only  visitors  at  this 
celebrated  mansion.  Men  of  virtue  and  talent 
sometimes  assembled  there,  and  diversified  a  soeae 
which  else  had  presented  nothing  but  wealthy  ar- 
rogance on  one  side,  and  dependent  meanness  on 
the  other.  Of  these  better  associates  Cumberkuid 
has  given  a  picture  so  lively  and  amusing,  that  my 
readers  will  thank  me  for  its  transcription  here. 
It  may  be  observed,  indeed,  that  Cumberiand  never 
appears  to  greater  advantage  than  as  the  narrator  of 
familiar  scenes  of  life.  His  delineations  are  so  ac- 
curate, and  his  colouring  so  vivid,  that  the  pdcture 
is  placed  before  us  with  all  the  strong  cbaractecs 
of  reality.  This  was  a  talent  which  he  eminently 
possessed ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  so  nearly  allied  to 

*  Silence,  ye  wolves '.  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls. 
And  nial;^^  niffat  hideouf— answer  him  jt  9w|i. 
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dramatic  compoBition  that  we  need  hardly  wondw 
at  his  felicity  in  its  application. 

^^  His  inmates  and  fiuniliars/^  says  he,  <*  were 
Mr.  Wiiulham,  his  relation,  whom  he  made  his 
heir.  Sir  William  Breton,  priry  purse  to  the 
king,  and  Doctor  Thotiipson,  a  physician  oat 
of  practice ;  these  gentlemen  formed  a  very  curious 
society  of  very  opposite  characters;  in  short,  it 
was  a  trio  consisting  of  a  misanthrope,  a  courtier, 
and  a  quack.  Mr.  Glover,  the  author  oi  Leonidas, 
was  occasionally  a  victor,  but  nc^  an  inmate  as 
tho9e  above-mjsntioned.  How  a  mbn  of  Doding- 
ton's  sort  came  to  single  out  men  of  their  sort 
(with  the  exception  of  Mr., Glover),  is  hard  to  say, 
but  tfaoogh  his  instruments  were  never  in  unison, 
i^  managed  to  make  music  out  q€  them  all.  He 
could  make  and  find  amusement  in  contrasting  the 
suUeoiiess  of  a  Gnunbleioaian  with  the  egregious 
vanity  and  self«^onceit  of  an  antiqimted  coxcomb, 
and  as  for  the  Doctor  he  was  a  jack*p\Kkling  ready 
to  his  hand  at  any  time.  He  was  understood  to  be 
Dodington's  body-physician,  but  I  believe  he 
cared  very  little  about  his  patient's  health,  and  his 
patient  cared  still  less  about  his  prescriptions ;  and 
when  in  his  capacity  of  superintendant  of  his  pa- 
tron's dietetics,  he  cried  out  one  morning  at  break- 
fast to  have  the  mtf^in^.  taken  away?  Dodington 
aptly  enough  crjed  out  at  the  same  time  to  the  ser- 
vant to  take  away  the  raggamn^^  and  truth  to 
say  a  more  dirty  animal  than  poor  Thompson  was 
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never  seen  on  the  outside  of  a  pigstye ;  yet  he  had 
the  plea  of  poverty  and  no  passion  for  cold  water. 

*^  It  is  about  a  short  and  pleasant  mile  from 
this  Villa  to  the  parsonage  house  of  Fulham,  and 
Mr.  Dodttigton  having  visited  us  with  great  polite- 
Dess,  I  became  a  frequent  guest  at  La  Trappe,  and 
passed  a  good  deal  of  my  time  with  him  there,  in 
London  also,  and  occasionally  in  Dorsetshire.  He 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
of  his  time,  and  as  I  had  opportunities  of  contem- 
plating his  character  in  all  its  various  points  of 
view,  I  .trust  my  readers,  will  not  regret  that  I 
have  deVoted  some  pages  to  the  further  delineation 
of  it. 

**  I  have  before  observed,  tkat  the  nature  of  my  bu- 
siness as  private  secretary  tx)  Lord  HaUfax,wa8  by  no 
means  such  as  to  employ  any  great  portion  of  my 
time,  and  of  course  I  could  devote  many  hours  to 
my  own  private  pursuits  without  neglecting  those 
attendances  which  were  due  to  my  principal.  Lord 
Halifax  had  also  removed  his  s^ode  to  Downing- 
^treet,  having  quitted  his  house  in  Grosvenor- 
^quare,  upon  the  decease  of  his  lady,  so  that  I 
rarely  found  it  necessary  to  sleep  in  town,  and 
<;ould  divide  the  rest  of  my  time  between  Fulham 
and  La  Trappe.  It  was  likewise  entirely  corre- 
spondent with  Lord  Halifax's  wishes  that  I  should 
-cultivate  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dodington, 
with  whom  he  not  only  lived  upon  inrimate  terms 
as  a  friend,  but  was  now  in  train  to  form,  as  it 
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seemed,  some  opposition  connexions ;  for  at  this 
time  it  hatppened,  that  upon  a  breach  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  threw  up  his  office  of  First 
Lord  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  detached  him* 
self  from  administration*  This  took  place  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  late  king's  reign,  and  the 
ground  of  the  measure  was  a  breach  of  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  to  give  him  the  seals  and  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
colonies^ 

**  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  being  now  an  ex- 
secretary  of  an  ex-statesman,  I  went  to  Elastbury, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Dodington,  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
passed  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  in  that  place. 
LordHalifax  with  his  brother-in-law  CoLJohnstone 
of  the  BlueSy  paid  a  visit  there^  and  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Stafford,  and  old  Lady  Hervey,  were 
resident  with  us  the  whole  time.     Our  splendid 
host  was  excelled  by  no  maa  in  doing  the  honours 
of  his  bouse  and  table  ;  to  the  ladies  he  had  all 
the  courtly  and  profound  devotion  of  a  Spaniard, 
with  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  a  Frenchman  towards 
the  men.     His  mansion  was  magnificent,  massy, 
and  stretching  out  to  a  great  extent  of  front,  with 
an  enormous  pc^tico  of  Doric  columns,  ascended 
by  a  stately  flight  of  steps ;  there  were  turrets  and 
wings  that  went  I  know  not  whither,  though  now 
they  are  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  gone  to 
more  ignoble  uses:   Vanbrugh,  who  constructed 
this  superb  edifice,  seemed  to  have  had  the  plan  of 
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Blenheim  in  bis  thoughts,  and  the  interior  was  as 
proud  and  splendid  as  the  exterior  was  bold  and 
imposing.     AH  this  was  exactly  in  unison  with 
the  taste  of  its  magnificent  owner,  who  bad  gilt 
and  furnished  the  apartments  with  a  profusion  of 
finery  that  kept  no  terms  with  simplicity,  and  not 
always  with  elegance  or  harmony  of  style.     What- 
ever Mr.  Dodington's  revenue  then  was^  he  had 
the  happy  art  of  managing  it  with  that  regularity 
and  economy,  that  I  believe  he  made  more  display 
at  less  cost  than  any  man  in  the  kingdom  but  him- 
self could  have  done.     His  town  house  in  Pail- 
Mall,  his  villa  at  Hammersmith,  and  the  mansion 
above  described,  were  such  establishments  as  few 
nobles  in  the  nation  were  possessed  of.     In  either 
of  these  he  was  not  to  be  approached  but  through 
a  suite  of  apartments,  and  rarely  seated  but  under 
painted  ceilings  and  gilt  entablatures.     In  his  villa 
you  were  conducted  through  two  rows  of  antique 
marble  statues,  ranged  in  a  gallery  floored  with 
the  rarest  mai-bles,   and  enriched  with  columns  of 
granite  and  lapis  lazuli ;  his  saloon  was  hung  with 
the  finest  Gobelin  tapestry,  and  he  slept  in  a  bed 
encanopied  with  peacocks*  feathers,  in  the  style  of 
Mrs.  Montague.     When  he  passed  from  Pail-Mall 
to  La  Trappe,  it  was  always  in  a  coach,  which  I 
could  suspect  had  been  his  ambassadorial  equipage 
at  Madrid,  drawn  by  six  fat  unwieldy  black  horses, 
short  docked,  and  of  colossal  dignity;  neither  was 
he  less  characteristic  in  apparel  than  in  equipage  ; 
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he  had  a  wardrobe  loaded  with  rich  and  flaring 
suits,  each  in  itself  a  load  to  the  wearer,  and  of 
these,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  many  were  epeyal 
with  his  embassy  above-mentioned,  and  every 
birth-day  had  added  to  the  stock.  In  doing  this 
he  so  contrived  as  never  to  put  his  old  dresses  out 
of  countenance  by  any  variations  in  the  fashion  of 
the  new ;  in  the  mean  time  his  bulk  and  corpu- 
lency gave  full  display  to  a  vast  expanse  and  pro- 
fusion of  brocade  and  embroidery,  and  this,  when 
set  off  with  an  enormous  tye-perriwig  and  deep- 
laced  ruffles,  gave  the  picture  of  an  ancient  cour-* 
tier  in  his  gala  habit,  or  Quin  in  his  stage  dress ; 
nevertheless  it  must  be  confessed  this  style, 
though  out  of  date,  was  not  out  of  character,  but 
harmonised  so  well  with  the  person  of  the  wearer, 
that  I  remember  when  he  made  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  as  Lord  Melcombe,  all  the 
flashes  of  his  wit,  all  the  studied  phrases  and  well- 
turned  periods  of  his  rhetoric,  lost  their  effect,  sim- 
ply because  the  orator  had  laid  aside  his  magiste- 
rial tye,  and  put  on  a  modern  bag  wig,  which  was 
as  much  out  of  costume,  upon  the  broad  expanse 
of  his  shoulders,  as  a  cue  would  have  been  upon 
the  robes  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 

*^  Having  thus  dilated  more  than  perhaps  I 
should  have  done  upon  this  distinguished  person's 
passion  for  magnificence  and  display,  when  I  pro- 
ceed to  enquire  into  those  principles  of  good  taste, 
which  should  naturally  have  b^en  the  accQmpani- 
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ments  and  directors  of  that  magnificence,  I  fear  I 
must  be  compelled  by  truth  to  admit,  that  in  these 
be  was  deficient.  Of  pictures  he  seemed  to  take 
his  estimate  only  by  their  cost ;  in  fact  he  was  not 
possessed  of  any ;  but  I  recollect  his  saying  to  me 
one  day^  in  his  great  saloon  at  Eastbury,  that  if  he 
had  half  a  score  pictures  of  a  thousand  pounds 
apiece,  he  would  gladly  decorate  his  walls  with 
them^  in  place  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  had 
stuck  up  immense  patches  of  gilt  leather,  shaped 
into  bugle  horns,  upon  hangings  of  rich  crimson 
velvet;  and  round  his  state  bed  he  displayed  a 
carpeting  of  gold  and  silver  embroidery^  which  too 
glaringly  betrayed  its  derivation  from  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  breechesi  by  the  testimony  of  pockets, 
button-holes,  and  loops,  with  other  equally  incon- 
trovertible witnesses,  subpoenaM  from  the  tailor's 
shopboard.  When  he  paid  his  court  at  St*  James's, 
to  the  present  queen,  upon  her  nuptials,  he  ap- 
proached to  kiss  her  hand,  decked  in  an  embroi- 
dered suit  of  silk,  with  lilac  waistcoat  and  breeches, 
the  latter  of  which,  in  the  act  of  kneeling  down, 
forgot  their  duty,  and  broke  loose  fi-om  their  moor- 
ings in  a  very  indecorous  and  uncourtly  manner. 

"  In  the  higher  provinces  of  taste  we  may  con- 
template his  character  with  more  pleasure,  for  he 
had  an  ornamented  fancy  and  a  brilliant  wit.  He 
was  an  elegant  Latin  classic,  and  well  versed  in 
history,  ancient  and  modern.— His  favourite  prose 
writer  was  Tacitus,  and  I  scarce  ever  surprised  him 
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in  his  hours  of  reading,  without  finding  thdt  au- 
thor upon  his  table  before  him.     He  understood 
him  well,  and  descanted  upon  him  very  agreeably, 
and  with  much  critical  acumen.     Mr.  Dodington 
was  in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  in  ready  per- 
spicuity and  clear  discernment  of  a  subject  thrown 
before   him  on  a  sudden ;  take  his  first  thoughts 
then,  and  be  would  charm  you  ;  give  him  time  to 
ponder  and  refine,  you  would  perceive  the  spirit  of 
his  sentiments,  and  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  eva- 
porate by  the  process ;  for  though  his  first  view  of 
the  question  would  be  a  wide  one  and  clear  withal, 
when  he  came  to  exercise  the  subtlety  of  his  dis- 
quisitorial  powers  upon  it,  he  would  so  ingeni- 
ously dissect  and  break  it  into  fractions,  that  as  an 
object,  when  looked  upon  too  intently  for  a  length 
of  time,  grows  misty  and  confused,  so  would  the 
question  under  his  discussion,  when  the  humour 
took  him  to  be  hyperrcritical.     Hence  it  was  that 
his  impromptu^s  in  parliament  were  generally  more 
admired  than  his  studied  speeches,  and  his  first 
suggestions  in  the  councils   of  his  party  belter 
attended  to  than  his  prepared  opinions. 

^^  Being  a  man  of  humble  birth,  he  seemed  to 
have  an  innate  respect  for  titles,  and  none  bowed 
with  more  devotion  to  the  robes  and  fasces  ofhigh 
rank  and  office.  He  was  decidedly  aristocratic : 
he  paid  his  court  to  Walpole  in  panegyric  poems, 
apolc^ising  for  his  presumption  by  reminding  him, 
4hat  it  was  better  to  be  pelted  with  roses  than  with 
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rotten  eggs :  ta  Chesterfield,  to  Winnington,  PuU 
teney,  Fox,  and  the  luminaries  of  his  early  time, 
he  offered  up  the  oblations  of  his  genius,  and  in- 
censed them  with  all  the  odours  of  his  wit :  in  his 
latter  days,  and  within  the  period  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  was  the  god  of  his  idolatry.  That 
noble  lord  was  himself  too  much  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  patron  of  the  sciences,  to  overlook  a  witty 
head,  that  bowed  so  low,  he  accordingly  put  a  co- 
ronet upon  it,  which,  like  the  barren  sceptre  in  the 
hand  of  Macbeth,  merely  served  as  a  ticket  for  the 
coronation  procession,  and  having  nothing  else  to 
leave  to  posterity  in  memory  of  its  owner,  left  its 
mark  upon  the  lid  of  his  coffin* 

"  During  my  stay  at  Eastbury,  we  were  visited 
by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Fox  and  Mn  Alderman 
Beckford;  the  solid  good  sense  of  the  former, 
and  the  dashing  loquacity  of  the  latter,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  characters  of  these 
gentlemen.  To  Mr.  Fox  our  host  paid  all  that 
courtly  homage,  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to 
time,  and  where  to  apply ;  to  Beckford  he  did  not 
observe  the  same  attentions,  but  in  the  happiest 
flow  of  his  raillery  and  wit,  combated  this  intrepid 
talker  with  admirable  effect.  It  was  an  interlude 
truly  comic  and  amusing.  Beckford  loud,  voluble, 
self-sufficient,  and  galled  by  hits,  which  he  could 
not  parry,  and  probably  did  not  expect,  laid  him** 
self  more  and  more  open  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
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argument ;  Dodington,  loUing  in  bis  chair,  in  per* 
feet  apathy  and  self-command,  dosing  and  even 
snoring  at  intervals  in  his  legarthic  way,  broke 
out  every  now  and  then  into  such  gleams  and 
flashes  of  wit  and  irony,  as  by  the  contrast  of  his 
phlegm  with  the  other's  impetuosity,  made  his 
humour  irresistible,  and  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 
He  was  here  upon  his  very  strongest  ground,  for 
no  man  was  better  calculated  to  exemplify  how 
true  the  (Nervation  is-^ 

JiitRcuium  aeri 
Fortiut  ac  meliuM  " 

^^  At  the  same  time  he  had  his  serious  hours  and 
l^ver  topics,  which  he  would  handle  with  all  due 
solemnity  of  thought  and  language,  and  these  were 
to  me  some  of  the  most  pleasing  hours  I  have 
passed  with  him,  for  he  could  keep  close  to  his 
point,  if  he  would,  and  could  be  not  less  argumen- 
tative than  he  was  eloquent,  when  the  question 
was  of  magnitude  enough  to  interest  him.  It  is 
with  singular  satis&ction,  I  can  truly  say,  that  I 
never  knew  him  flippant  upon  sacred  subjects* 
He  was  however  generally  courted  and  admired  as 
a  gay  companion  rather  than  as  a  grave  one. 

'^  I  have  said  that  the  dowager  Ladies  Stafibrd 
and  Hervcy  made  part  of  our  domestic  society, 
and  as  the  trivial  amusement  of  cards  was  never 
resorted  to  in  Mr.  Dodington's  house,  it  was  his 
custom  in  the  evenings  to  entertain  his  company 
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with  reading,  and  in  this  art  he  excelled ;  his  selec^ 
tions,  however,  were  curious,  for  he  treated  these 
ladies  with  the  whole  of  Fielding's  Jonathan  Wild, 
in  which  he  certainly  consulted  his  own  turn  for 
irony,  rather  than  their's  for  elegance,  but  he  set 
it  off  with  much  humour,  after  his  manner^  and 
they  were  polite  enough  to  be  pleased,  or  at  least 
to  appear  a^  if  they  were. 

f^  Hjs  readings  from  Shakspeare  were  altogether 
as  whimsical,  for  he  chose  his  passages  only  where 
buffoonery  was  the  character  of  the  scene  ;  one  of 
these,  I  remember,  w^  thaj  of  the  clown,  who 
brings  the  asp  to  Cleopatra.  He  had,  however,  a 
manuscript  copy  of  Glover's  Medea,  which  he 
gave  us  con  amore,  for  he  was  extremely  warm  iq 
his  praises  of  that  classical  drama,  which  Mrs. 
Yates  afterwards  brought  upon  the  stage,  and 
played  in  it  with  her  accustomed  excellence ;  he 
did  me  also  the  honour  to  devote  an  evening  to 
the  reading  of  some  lines,  which  I  had  hastily 
written,  to  the  amount  pf  about  four  hundred, 
partly  complimentary  to  him  as  my  host,  and  in 
part  consolatory  to  Lord  Halifex,  upon  the  event 
of  his  retiring  from  public  office ;  they  flattered 
the  politics  then  in  favour  with  Mr.  Dodington, 
and  coincided  with  his  wishes  for  detaching  Lord 
Halifax  from  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  I  was  not  present,  as  may  well  be 
conceived,  at  this  reading,  but  I  confess,  I  sate 
Ijstenjpgin  the  next  room^   and  was  not  a  little 
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gratified  hy  what  I  overheard.  Of  this  manuscript 
I  have  long  since  destroyed  the  only  copy  that  I 
had,  and  if  I  had  it  now  in  my  hands  it  would  be 
only  to  consign  it  to  the  flames,  for  it  was  of  that 
occasional  class  of  poems  for  the  day,  which  have 
no  claim  upon  posterity, and  in  such  I  have  not  been 
ambitious  to  concern  myself;  it  served  the  pur- 
pose, however,  and  amused  the  moment ;  it  was 
also  the  tribute  of  my  mite  to  the  lares  of  that  man- 
sion, where  the  muse  of  Young  had  dictated  his 
tragedy  of  The  Revenge,  and  which  the  genius  of 
Voltaire  had  honoured  with  a  visit;  here  Glover 
had  courted  inspiration,  and  Thomson  caught  it: 
Dodington  also  himself  had  a  lyre,  but  he  had 
hung  it  up,  and  it  was  never  very  high-sounding  ; 
yet  he  was  something  more  than  a  mere  admirer 
of  the  muse.  He  wrote  small  poems  with  great 
pains,  and  elaborate  letters  with  much  terse- 
ness of  style,  and  some  quaintness  of  expression  : 
I  have  seen  him  refer  to  a  volume  of  his  own 
verses,  in  manuscript,  but  he  was  very  shy,  and  I 
never  had  the  perusal  of  it.  I  was  rather  better 
acquainted  with  his  diary^  which,  since  his  death, 
has  been  published,  and  I  well  remember  the 
temporary  disgust  he  seemed  to  take,  when  upon 
his  asking  what  I  would  do  with  it,  should  he  be- 
queath it  to  my  discretion,  I  instantly  replied, 
that  I  would  destroy  it.  There  was  a  third,  which 
I  more  coveted  a  sight  of  than  of  either  of  the 
above,  as  it  contained  a  miscellaneous  collection 
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of  anecdotes,  repartees,  good  sayings,  and  humor- 
ous incidents,  of  which  he  was  part  author  and 
part  compiler»  and  out  of  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  refreshing  his  memory,  when  he  prepared 
himself  to  expect  certain  men  of  wit  and  pleasantry, 
either  at  his  own  house  or  elsewhere.  Upon  this 
practice,  which  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal,  he 
observed  to  me  one  day,  that  it  was  a  compliment 
he  paid  to  society,  when  he  submitted  to  steal 
weapons  out  of  his  own  armoury  for  their  enter- 
tainment, and  ingenuously  added,  that  although 
his  memory  was  not  in  general  so  correct  as  it  had 
been,  yet  he  trusted  it  would  save  him  from  the 
disgmce  of  repeating  the  same  story  to  the  same 
hearers,  or  foisting  it  into  conversation  in  the 
wrong  place,  or  out  of  time.  No  man  had  fewer 
oversights  of  that  sort  to  answer  for,  and  fewer  still 
were  the  men,  whose  social  talents  could  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Mr.  Dodington/* 

This  is  a  copious  extract ;  but  surely  no  reader 
will  think  it  a  tedious  one. 

Academical  remunerations  were  still  to  be 
showered  upon  Cumberland.  When  he  returned 
out  of  Dorsetshire,  he  was  solicited  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  lay  fellowship,  then  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Mr.Titley,  the  Danish  envoy. 
As  there  are  but  two  fellowships  of  this  descrip-r 
tion,  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  sought  it  who 
were  disappointed.  Cumberland  tried  and  gained 
it ;  he  was  supported  by  the  same  powerful  in- 
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teres^  as  before,  and  where  there  is  patronage  as 
well  as  merit,  it  is  natural  to  expect  success.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  undue  influence  was  em* 
ployed,  or  any  positive  enactments  dispensed  with 
in  his  favour ;  but  he  did  not  hold  the  possession 
long,  for  he  soon  entered  into  that  state  which 
effectually  disqualified  him  for  retaining  his  fellow- 
ship, by  qualifying  him  for  holding  a  station  much 
more  honourable  and  useful,  that  of  a  husband  and 
a  father  of  a  family. 
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CHAP.   VI. 

Cumberland  writes  The  Banishment  of  Cicero.-^ 
Complimentary  Letter  from  Warhurton.  —  The 
mutual  Civilities  of  Authors  commonly  ridicu* 
lous,  —  Offered  to  Garrick  hy  Lord  Halifax^  for 
Representation^  hut  refused. —  Cumberland  mar^ 
ries.  —  Accompanies  Lord  Hfilifax  to  Ireland^ 
who  is  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant ^  —  His  Duties^ 
—  Offered  a  Baroiietcy^  hut  refuses  it.  — Sketch 
of  Society  in  Dublin.  —  Cumberland's  Father 
promoted  to  the  See  of  Clonfert. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  Cum- 
berland made  his  first  appearance  before  the  pub*- 
lic  as  a  dramatic  writer.  The  subject  which  he 
chose  for  his  virgin  effort  was  one  very  little  caU 
culated  to  mould  into  the  requisite  form  for  repre-r 
sentation,  though  sufficiently  tempting  perhaps  to 
a  scholar.  Its  title  (The  Banishment  of  Cicero) 
will  tell  what  that  subject  was.  Such  an  action 
might  afford  scope  for  the  production  of  a  fine  clas- 
sical drama,  replete  with  elevated  sentiments,  en- 
forced in  a  style  of  chaste  and  dignified  eloquence; 
but  it  could  not  comprise  such  incidents  as  a  mo- 
dern audience  would  receive  with  applause.  This 
defect  the  author  very  justly  allows,  but  he  insi- 
nuates, at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  did  not  pro- 
duce a  good  acting  play,  he  at  least  produced  a  good 
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reading  one.  This  opinion  he  thinks  de(lucible 
from  the  approbation  bestowed  upon  it,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  by  competent  judges,  and 
among  others,  by  Bishop  Warburton;  a  compH-* 
mentary  letter  from  whom  to  Cumberland,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Memoirs ;  but  there  are  few  testimo- 
nies less  to  be  depended  upon  than  those  which 
an  author's  friends  deliver;  especially  when  a 
work  is  politely  presented,  and  an  opinion  politely 
requested.  What  can  be  expected  but  one  po- 
litely given  ?  Politeness  and  truth,  however,  are 
not  inseparable  companions.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, indeed,  that  a  man's  love  of  integrity  will 
be  so  paramount  to  all  other  feelings,  that  he 
would  recom pence  an  author's  civility  who  had 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  his  work,  by  telling 
him  that  it  was  a  worthless  production.  There  is 
an  allowable  evasion  of  truth  in  these  cases,  which 
all  men  practise,  and  all  men  know  to  be  practised, 
except  when  tliey  are  its  objects,  and  then  it  is  no 
longer  truth  evaded  but  truth  herselfr  Hence  the 
wide  difference  between  the  public  sentence  upon 
a  book,  and  that  which  we  often  find  in  the  letters 
of  eminent  judges  addressed  to  the  authors  them- 
selves ;  and  hence  the  mutual  compliments  of  lite- 
rary men  which  commonly  appear  so  ludicrous 
when  divested  of  those  accidental  circumstances 
by  which,  in  their  first  application,  they  are  ren- 
dered respectable. 

"  Let  me  thank  you,"   says  Warburton,  **  for 
the  sight  of  a  very  fine  dramatic  poeror    It  is  much 
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too  good  for  a  prostitute  stage."  What  is  this 
but  common  civility  in  the  first  place,  and  com- 
mon cant  in  the  second  ?  That  the  poem  would 
be  very  fine  might  be  anticipated  ;  as  much  is  aU 
ways  said  on  similar  occasions.  That  the  stage 
was  a  prostitute  one,  is  no  more  than  what  every  age 
says  of  itself.  Nothing  is  good  but  what  is  gone, 
and  that  which  is  gone  was  bad  while  it  was  pre- 
sent. This  is  the  accustomed  jargon  of  each  gene- 
ration. And  where  then  can  we  look  for  a  period  of 
acknowledged  and  evident  virtue,  by  a  comparison 
with  which  we  may  estimate  the  degree  of  subse- 
quent degeneracy?  Not  in  the  testimonies  of 
those  who  lived  in  that  period,  but  in  that  of  those 
who  lived  after  it.  This  is  like  a  child  who  be- 
wails the  bauble  that  is  destroyed,  and  neglects 
the  one  it  possesses,  only  because  the  one  cannot 
be  had,  and  the  other  can.  To  such  puerility  it 
might  be  expected  Warburton  would  have  been 
superior;  but  the  prejudice  was  a  vehicle  for 
praise,  and  he  could  play  the  courtly  panegyrist 
with  admirable  dexterity,  as  every  reader  will  ac- 
knowledge who  remembers  the  adulatory  corre- 
spondence between  himself  and  Bishop  Hurd, 
lately  published.  Prelatical  courtesy  is  there  car- 
ried to  its  height ;  and  to  a  height  which  no  one 
can  contemplate  with  much  pleasure. 

Though  the  drama  of  Cumberland  was  printed, 
it  has  never  happened  to  fall  under  my  notice ;  nor 
couiu  I  obtain  it  any  where  upon  recent  inquiry. 
What  are  its  claims,  therefore,    to  the  applause 
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which  the  author  demands  for  it,  I  know  not ;  but 
if  I  am  to  form  my  judgment  of  the  whole  from 
the  specimens  presented  by  Cumberland,  I  should 
hesitate  to  believe  that  it  was  either  ?ijme  dramas 
tic  poem^  or  too  good  for  any  stage,  prostitute  or 
chaste.  The  dialogue,  in  these  extracts,  is  too 
tame,  and  the  language  too  feebly  correct.  Whe- 
ther I  am  wrong  in  forming  this  opinion  let  the 
reader  judge  from  the  same  evidence  as  I  have 
had. 

"  <M.— Cato  is  still  serere,  it  still  himitlf : 

Rou^h  and  untbaken  in  his  squalid  ^arb^ 
He  told  us  he  had  lon|^  in  anf^uish  monni'd. 
Not  in  a  prirate  but  the  public  cause^ 
Not  for  the  wronf  of  one,  but  wion;  of  all. 
Of  Liberty,  of  Virtue,  and  of  Rome. 

*<  Om/.— No  more :  I  sleep  o*er  Cato's  drowsy  theme. 

He  is  the  senate's  drone,  and  dreams  of  liberty* 
When  Rome's  vast  empire  is  set  up  to  sale. 
And  portion'd  out  to  each  ambitious  bidder 
In  marketable  lots——" 

"  In  the  further  progress  of  the  same  scene  Pom- 
pey  is  mentioned,  and  Calphurnius  Piso  intro- 
duced in  the  following  terms : — 

«  (M.  Oh !  who  shall  attempt  to  read 

In  Pompey's  face  the  movements  of  his  heart ! 
The  same  calm  artificial  look  of  state. 
His  half-clos'd  eyes  in  self-attention  wrapt. 
Serve  him  alike  to  mask  unseemly  joy. 
Or  hide  the  pangs  of  envy  and  revenge. 

*'  CW.— See,  yonder  your  old  colleague  Piso  comes  j 
But  name  hypocrisy  and  he  appears. 
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How  like  hi»  grandsire^s  monutnent  he  looks '. 

He  wears  the  dress  of  holy  Numa's  days, 

The  brow  and  beard  of  Zeno ;  trace  him  home, 

Toti'n  find  his  house  the  school  of  Yice  and  lust. 

The  ibalest  sink  of  Epicurus'  sty. 

And  him  the  rankest  swine  of  all  the  herd." 

"  I  find  the  two  first  acts  aref  wound  up  with 
some  couplets,  in  rhyme,  after  the  manner  of  the 
middle  age.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  pardonable,  if  I 
here  insert  the  lines  with  which  Clodius  concludes 
the  first  act — 

*'  MThen  flaming^  comets  vex  our  firiglited  sphere, 
Though  now  the  nations  melt  with  awful  fear, 
From  the  dread  omen  fatal  tils  presage. 
Dire  plague  and  famine  and  war's  wasting  rage  $ 
In  time  som€  brighter  genius  may  arise/ 
And  banish  signs  and  omens  from  the  skies, 
Expound  the  comet's  nature  and  its  cause. 
Assign  its  periods  and  prescribe  its  laws. 
Whilst  man  grown  wise,  with  his  discoTcries  fhiught. 
Shall  wonder  how  he  needed  to  be  taught." 

This  play  Lord  Halifax,  who  requested  a  peru- 
sal of  it,  undertook  to  present  to  Garrick,  using 
all  his  influence  with  him  to  obtain  its  representa- 
tion. Cumberland  accompanied  his  lordship  to 
the  manager,  and  heard  the  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  his  patron  ;  but  he  read,  in  the  countenance 
of  Grarrick,  the  fate  of  his  drama.  It  was  lefl  with 
him  for  his  opinion  ;  that  opinion  was  given  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  and  confirmed  the  predictions 
of  the  author.  He  bore  his  disappointment  unre- 
pilling;  but  his  lordship,  who  probably  thought 
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his  avowed  protection  of  the  writer  a  sufficient  tes« 
timony  of  his  merits,  felt  so  indignant  at  the  re- 
jection, that  he  suspended  for  some  time  his  usud 
intercourse  with  Grarrick.  Cumberland  candidly 
adds,  **  when  I  published  this  play  I  was  consci- 
ous that  I  published  Mn  Garrick's  justification 
for  refusing  it ;''  with  so  much  more  prudence  did 
the  author  contemplate  the  transaction  than  the 
peer. 

In  the  301st  page  of  his  Memoirs,  Cumberland 
expatiates  upon  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking, 
and  reviews  his  qualifications  for  the  task  of  deli- 
neating himself.  Among  those  which  he  consi- 
ders necessary  to  his  purpose,  he  reckons  some 
which,  had  he  possessed  them,  no  one  would  be 
pleased  with  their  exertion.  He  deprecates  the 
idea  of  merely  recording  the  respective  dates  of 
his  several  productions,  and  aspires  to  the  office  of 
a  censor  over  himself,  vainly  supposing  that  he 
could  '^  act  as  honesdy  and  conscientiously  in  his 
own  case  as  he  would  in  the  instance  of  another 
person,''  and  ^'  resolving  not  to  speak  partially  of 
his  own  works,  because  they  are  his  own."  Here 
is  an  assumption  of  power  which  no  one  would 
believe  him  to  possess,  had  he  really  possessed  it, 
or  were  it  possible  for  any  one  to  possess  it.  His 
praise  would  be  ascribed  to  partiality,  his  censure 
to  affectation;  and  so  little  are  mankind  accus- 
tomed to  confide  in  the  accuracy  of  opinions 
which  a  man   eptertains  of  himself,  that  their 
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from  fiuch  8P  aathority,  nor  would  th^  be  pr0«t 
vented  fhHjpKforming  their  owa.decwoQffttrQspect^ 
inghimadd  bis  actions. .  The  candour  and  truths 
tberefive,  which  Cinbberland  wished  tgr  emidoyt 
woukl  haye  answered  no  ultimate  purpoee  satia* 
factory  tb  hinwelC;  and  he  would  have  dobe  betta 
by  aiming  only  at  that  neutrality  of  opinion  which 
leans  to  neither  side,  but  simply  states  the  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  a  particular  circumstance^ 
without  urging  its  application  to  any  specific 
inference- 

.  In  the  year  17^9«  Cumberland  resigned  his  fel- 
lowship for  a  wife^  an  exchange  of  very  dubious 
bene&t,  and  which  some  men  have  made  without 
finding  the  equivalent  of  what  they  reigned.  The 
lady  whom  he  married,  was  ElijKtbeth,  the  only 
daughter  of  George  Ridge,  Esq.  an  intimate  friend 
of!  his  father's  and  a  gentlemui  at  whose  house  he 
had  passed  many  happy  and  social,  hours  befdre  he 
probably  ever  thought  of  connecting  himself  so 
tenderly  with  the  destiny  of  one  of  its  inmatea. 
He  pays  an  afiectionate,  and  I  doubt  not  a  sincere, 
testimony  to  her  virtues,  anfl  of  course  celebrates 
her  personal  attractions.  They  lived  happily  to- 
gether for  many  years,  though  1  have  been  told,  by 
a  friend  who  was  likely  to  be  well  informed,  that 
his  wife's  love  for  him  was  sometimes  displayed 
with  too  little  attention  to  his  liberty,  and  that  her 
desire  of  having   him  always  in  her  presence. 
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eapeciaHjT  during  her  last  illnesst  amounted  to  a 
virtual  prohiliition  of  his  seeing  any  person  who 
did  not  come  home  to  him.  Thia  ift  a  degree  of 
fondness  very  pleasing  perhaps  to  her  who  exer- 
cises k,  but  seldom  acceptable^  I  suspect^  to  him 
who  is  its  object* 

In  1760  the  king's  death  caused,  as  usual,  some 
political  changes,  and  among  others  Lord  Halifax 
was  promoted  to  the  important  post  of   Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post  which  dtoimdii  a 
more  than  ordinary  union  of  prudence,  activiQr, 
and  wisdom.    Every  great  man,  when  he  is  ap« 
pointed  to  any  station  to  which  extensive  patron- 
age is  annexed,  is  soon  overwbelmed  with  aj^lica- 
tions  for  what  he  has  to  give ;  some  expect  the  re- 
ward of  past  services,  some  the  performance  of  past 
promises,  and  some  the  meed  of  aoknowled^ged  ta- 
lents and  worth:  the  difficulties  of  the  giver  are 
increased^  by  the  contending  claims  of  the  appli- 
cants, and  he  i^  embarrassed  to  discover,  not  where 
be  can  confer  a  benefit  but  how  he  can  avoid  in- 
flicting a  disappointment.  Cumberland,  being  im- 
mediately about  the  person  of  Lord  Halifax,  was 
not  unmindful  of  his  own  friends  and  relatives ; 
and  he  enumerates  some  instances  wherein  he 
availed  himself  of  his  influence  to  communicate 
good  fortune  to  others.     His  father  went  out  with 
the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  as  one  of  his  chaplains. 
*    Lord  Halifax  was  accompanied  by  Gerard  Ha^ 
milton,  as  chief  secretary.    This  gentleman,  (weU 
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knoWD  as  the  associate  of  Johnson  and  his  literary 
circle,  as  well  as  by  the  quaint  appellation  of 
"  single  speech  Hamilton/')  was  not  chosen  to  that, 
office  by  his  employer,  but  appointed  to  it  by  his 
political  friends^  and  it  might  be  expected,  there* 
fore,  that  he  would  enjoy  no  more  of  the  confi- 
dence of  Lord  Halifax  than  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  business  they  had  to  transact  in 
common.  All  that  could  be  subtracted  from  thir 
ordinary  detail  of  afiairs  was  reserved  for  the  pri* 
vate  ear  of  Cumberland,  and  to  him  was  entrusted 
the  management  of  his  lordship's  most  important 
personal  concerns.  With  the  title  and  rank  of 
Ulster  secretary  only^  he  possessed  the  privileges, 
and  perhaps  the  toils  without  the  emoluments,  of 
chief.  Transactions  which  had  no  right  to  pass 
tinder  his  notice  were  ccMnmitted  to  him,  and  his 
situation  was  rendered  delicate,  responsible,  and 
m  some  measure,  dangerous.  He  had  the  entire 
control  over  his  lordship's  fiuances,  and,  as  they  by 
no  means  flourished,  and  his  lordship^  succeeding 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  resolved  not  to  shine 
less  than  his  predecessor,  he  found  the  task  one 
which  required  no  small  exertion  and  skill  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  vice  r^l  court,  with- 
out exhausting  the  funds  that  were  to  support  it. . 
He  had  leisure,  however,  from  these  intricate 
and  laborious  duties,  to  observe  that  George 
Faulkner  had  pirated  his  B^ni^hmenl  of  Cicero^ 
(which  he  had  published  in  London,  *^  upon  quar« 
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to  paper,  in  a  handsome  type/')  lUid  sold  it  for 
sixpence!*  The  anxieties  of  the  author  were  thus 
obtruding  upon  the  cares  of  the  secretary  ;  though 
be  seems  to  haYe  indulged  in  a  philosophical  apathy 
at -this  period,  respecting  his  literary  successiwhich 
I  sin  afhiid  he  soon  afterwards  lost,  for  he  gave  to 
the  world  a  poem  upon  the  accession  of  the  new 
king,  and  never  enquired  what  was  its  fate  anuHig 
recidets  or  critics.  I  suppose  it  was  a  quiet  one, 
or  the  rumour  of  a  Contrary  destiny  would  have 
reached  him  in  the  midst  of  his  indifference* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  much  length 
upon  the  events  which  happened  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Ireland.  Lord  Halifax  discharged  his 
trust  in  a  manner  that  satisfied  both  those  whom 
he -governed,  and  those  for  whom  he  governed. 
His  speech,  upon  opening  the  siemon,  was  ad« 
mired  for  its  excellence,  a  great  part  of  which>Cum* 
beriand  insinuates,  was  communicated  to  it  firom 
the  pen  of  Geneird  Hamilton ;  and  from  what  be 
observed  on  this  occasion  he  was  led  to  a  hasty 
belief  that  Hamilton  might  be  the  authcar  of  Junius* 
Letters,  belcaiisie  there  was  a  great  similarity  be^ 
tween  his  style  and  that  of  Junius :  a  very  vague 
foundation  for  his  opinion,  which,  however,  he 
does  not  seem  to  embrace  with  much  ardoui*. 

One  thing  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  re* 
dounds  highly  to  the  honour  of  Lord  Halifax.  It 
was  during  his  government  that  the  vote  was  passed 
for  augmenting  the  revenue  of  the  Lord  Lieute- 
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nant)  and  though  he  aQeep|€4  aqd  passed  it  ^ 
fSetvour  of  his  successors,  he  peremptorily  rf  jectc^ 
it  for  himself.    This,  is  an  instauice  f^^ivia^rf^tfiA 
conduct  very  rare. in  men  whoh^ye  opportun^es 
of  increasing  their  .wealth ;  and .  it  was  pecii)w4y 
nbble  in  Lord  .Ha]ifiix,.for  he  hadractuciily.iiis- 
bufsed  €tums  considerably  greater  .than  hiq  {ev^iiM^ 
vrhich  then  amounted  to  not* more  tkm  tw^^Tie 
thousmdt  pounds  a  year.    It  endear^  hip  .^tUio  ,l;9 
«hef Irish  nation,  iwho,  beheld. h^i  4epait|i»re  wifjb 
r^et,.  iud  put  up  prayeM  for  his  r^ttirn,  while 
they  distiagukhed >bis.  retiremefptt  &qm  office. by 
erreiy  token  of  rtepect  andiadoUration  which  gra^ 
titude  ^nd  esteem  could  devise. 
'    Let  me  not)  <  however,  fofget  |lbe  modei^iQn  of 
Cumbei^aud  in  cefeb»ting  that  of  his  p^on.    The 
tidelity  and  zeal  wilih  which  he  ha4  discharged,  t^ 
customary  duties  of  his  station,  .aud  some  sup^jce^ 
rogatory  ones,  caUed  upon  Lord  Halifax, f pre 
iffifore  specific  notice  of  them  than  what  belonged 
to  their  simple  remuneration;  especially  as  that 
kuiMieration  had  not  been  increap;^  hy  any  pf 
those  arts  of  aggrandisement  which  are  too  often 
put  in  practice.    Cumberland  had.a  mind  which 
disdained  to  derive  any  advantages  fi^om  dis^ 
nourable  practices ;  preferring  a  moderate  compe« 
tency,  with  an  unspotted  conscience,  to  flattering 
gains,   with  a  reproaching  one*     This  degree  of 
virtue  could  not  paSs  unnoticed  by  a  man  so  capa- 
ble of  practising  a  similar  greatness  of  conduct; 
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baionM.  "^  But  nmk^^thout  a  ioftivxtt  to  invest  it 
With  ikie  sfrfendcmr,  'Is  aH  object  of  T^iy  little 
lespectki  modern  times,  when  money  is  Ike  test 
by  which  :eyeiy  maa's^clsimiB  to  liotic^  ate  fiiNdhf 
adjusted.  His  lordsbi|i  felt,  indeed,  (ftiat  alMurten 
title!,  traaccbtnpaflied  by  thdt  wh1eh«h6uM  give  it 
i^dight  mA  efficacy,  was  but  what  Monteisquieii 
denominates  '^  money'  of  opinion,'^  a  sort  of  chedp 
teWatd  which  kings  biestdw  for  services  without 
«ithausting*tfaeir  treasuries.  He  hinted,  therefore, 
that  his  fother  wouM  pr<ibab)y  obtain  a  bishopric, 
tod  that'he  possessed,  besides,  a  confpetent  estate, 
Which  would  descend  to  faim.  Tbeite,  peAaps, 
tficre  reaelons  why  a  mto  might  a<bcept  i  trtle,  but 
not  why  a  title  shouM  be  offered  to  him ;  and  it  is 
something  like  mockery  torecompence  services  by 
the  gift  of  an  empty  name  without  any  of  those 
substantial  rewards  which  make  life  happier  by 
making  ft  independent. 

Ctimberland,  indeed,  viewed  the  proffered  ho- 
nour just  in  this  hgfat.  He  required,  however, 
some  timci  to  meditate  upoto  it,  that  he  might  con- 
sult his^mily.  Their  sense  of  it  coincided  with 
his  own,  and  he  accordingly  intimated  liis  respect- 
ful refusal  of  the  intended  dignity.  How  fkr  it  had 
been  prud^t  to  have  accepted  it  as  an  earnest  of 
fature  fkvoiirs,  and  as  a  means  of  conciliating  those 
from  whom  such  favours  were  to  be  expected,  is 
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another  questioQ ;  and  a  question  easily  answered, 
perhaps,  for  Lord:  Halifax  considered,  the  refusal  as 
a  tacit  renunciation  of  his  patronage.  Not  that 
he  withdrew  his  countenance  iinmediately :  but 
Cumberladd  seems  to  regard:  it  as  one. of  thosa 
eircunistanced  which  ultimately  led  to  conse«^' 
quences  of  a.  decisive  cfaaracttt^ 

Of  .tl|ie  society  which  Cumberland  found  in 
Dublin,  Ic^not  dp  better  than  copy  the  account 
in  hjs  own  wo^ds,  Lhave  alrrady  borne  testimony 
to  thefelioity  with  whjch  he  sketches  characters, 
and  it  would  be  a  puerile  ambition  in  me  to  discard 
his  phraseology  for  the  idtrodoction  of  my  own. 

*^  Hamilton,  whp  in  the  Eki^ish  parliament  got 
the  .nick-name  of  Single-Speech,  spoke  well,  but 
not  oftien,  in  the  Irish  Hou^e  of  Commons.  He 
had  a  promptitude  of  thought,  and  a  rapid  flow  of 
well-conceived  matter,  with  many  other  requisites, 
that  only  seemed  waiting  for  opportunities  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  an  orator.  He  had  a 
striking  countenance,  a  graceful  carrii^e,  great 
self-possession  and  personal  coun^ :  he  was  not 
easily  put  out  of  his  way  by  any  of  those  unac« 
commodating  repugnances,  that  men  of  weaker 
nerves  or  more  tender  consciences  might  have 
stumbled  at,  or  been  checked  by  ;  he  could  mask 
the  passions,  that  were  natural  to  him,  and  assume 
those,  that  did  not  belong  to  him :  he  was  inde* 
fatigable,  meditative,  mysterious;  his  opinions 
were  the  result  of  long  labour  and  much  reflection* 
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but  he  liad  the  art  of  setting  them  forth  m  if  &ey 
were  the  starts  of- ready  genius  and  a  quick  per-» 
ception :  he  had  as  much  seemiog  steadiness  as  a 
partisan  could  stand  in  need  of,  and  aU  th^  real 
flexibility,  that  could  suit  his  purpose,  tx  advance 
his  interest.  He  would  fain  have  retained  his 
connexion  with  Edibund  Burke,  and  associated 
him  to  his  politics,  for  he  well  knew  the  value  of 
his  talents,  but  in  that  object  he  was  soon  disap* 
pointed :  the  genius  of  Burke  was  of  too  high  a 
cast  to  endure  debasement. 

V  The  bishopric  of  Elphin  became  v&cant,  and  was 
offeretd  to  Doctor  Crane,  who,  though  moderately 
beneficed  in  England,  withstood  the  temptation 
of  that  valuable  mitre,  and  disinterestedly  declined 
it.  This  Was  a  decisive  instance  of  the  purity  as 
well  as,4noderation  of  his  mind,  for  had  he  not 
disdained  all  ideas  of  negociation  in  church  pre- 
ferments, he  might  have  accepted  the  see  of  Elphin, 
and  traded  with  it  in  England,  as  others  have  done 
both  before  and  since  his  time.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  this  sort ;  he  returned  to  his  prebendal  house  at 
Westminster  in  the  little  Cloysters,  and  some 
years  before  his  death  resided  in  his  parsonage 
house  at  Sutton,  a  living  given  him  by  Sir  Roger 
Burgoyne,  near  to  which  I  had  a  house,  from  whick 
I  paid  him  frequent  visits,  and  with  unspeakable 
concern  saw  that  excellent  man  resign  himself 
with  patience  truly  christian  to  thie  dreadful  and 
t<mneBting  visitation  of  a  cancer  in  his  face«    I 
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WM>at  my  house  at  Tetvrorth.ndar  Suttioo  inBed^ 
fbrdsbiiie,  when  he  rode  over  tame  one  morDingv 
and  eraaplained  a€a  soreness  on  bis  lip,  which  he 
aaid  he  had  hurt  in  shaving  himsdf;  It  was  faardlj 
discernible^-  but  alasi  it  contained  the  seeds  of 
that  diie  ^sease,  and  ftom  that  moment  kept 
spreading  dver  his  face  with  excruciating  agony, 
which  allowed  him  no  repose,  till  it  laid  him  in 
his  grave. 

*^  By  his  refusal  of  Elphin,  I>octor  Oswald  was 
promoted  to  an  inferior  bishopric,  and  my  lather 
thereby  stood  next  upon  the  roll  for  a  mitre  t  in 
the  mean  time  he  formed  his  friendships  in  Ireland 
with  some  of  the  most  respectable  characters,  and 
made  a  visit,  accompanied  by  my  mother,  to 
Doctor  Pocock,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  at  his  episcopal 
house  in  Kilkenny.  That  celebrated  oriental  tra^ 
Teller  and  author  was  a  man  of  mild  manners  and . 
primitivesimplicity :  having  given  the  world  a  fbll 
detail  of  his  researches  in  Egypt,  he  'seemed  to 
hold  himself  excused  from  saying  any  thing  more 
about  them,  and  observed  in  general  an  obdurate 
taciturnity.  In  his  carriage  and  deportment  he 
appeared  to  have  contracted  something  of  the  Arab 
character,  yet  there  vras  no  austerity  in  his  silence, 
and  though  his  air  was  solemn,  his  temper  was 
serene.  When  we  were  on  our  road  to  Irehmd,  I 
saw  from  the.  windows  of  the  inn  at  Daventry  a 
'Cavalcade  of  horsemen  approaching  on  a  gentle 
trot,  headed  by  an  elderly  chief  in  clerical  attire. 
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wko  was  followed  by  fire  senranta  at  dirtaacea 
geotnrtricaUy  meaaured  and  moat  preciaieiy  main- 
teioed,  and  who  upon  eatmogihe  hm  |i0ov«d  to 
be  this  diatinguialied  prekte,  coiidiictiDg  b»lKMEde 
with  the  phkjgmatic  patience  of  a  Scheik^ 

*'  I  found  the  atate  of  aociety  in  DabUn  veij 
diffeient  from  what  I  had  obaerred  in  London; 
the  pn^eaaiooa  more  interipizt,.and  nttEks  more 
hltoded ;  in  the  great  houses  I  met  a  promiseuona 
aaa^QB^ly  of  poUticiaQs,  lawyers^  soldiers,  ntid 
divim^;  the^fNTofusioQ  of  their. taUes  sfeniafcime 
with  surprise;  nothing  that  I.  had  seen  in. England 
tonld  rival  the  P<^h  magnifieence  of  Primale 
Stone,  or  the  Parisian  luxniy  of  Mr.  Clemenia* 
The  s^le  of  Dodington  was  attttely,  but  there  was 
k  wjatchfid  and  welUr^ulated  cscoaomy  over  all; 
that  here  seemed  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind: 
The  professional  gravity  of  character  mainttaned 
by  our  En^^ish  dignitaries  were  here  laid  aside* 
and. in  several  prebttical  houses  thfe;mitre  was  ao 
mingled  wi^  the  codtade,and  the  glasa  circulated 
sofreely,  that  I  p^arceived  the  spirit  of  conviviality 
was  by. no  means  excluded  from  the  p^e  of  the 
church  of  Ireland. 

*^  Primate  Stone  was  at  that  time  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power ;  he  had  a  great  following ;  his  in* 
tellect  was  as  strong  as  ever,  but  his  constitution 
was  in  its  waine.  I  had  frequent  occasions  to 
resort  to  him,  and  much  reason  to  speak  highly  of 
his  candour  and  condescension.    No  man  faced 
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difficulties  \Fith  greater  courage,  none  overcame 
tbemwitfa  more  addrese^ :  he  was  formed  to  hold 
command  over  turbulent  spirits  in  tempestuous 
seasons ;  for  if  he  could  not  absolutely  rule  the 
passions  of  men,  he  could  artfully  rule  men  by  the 
medium  of  their  passions ;  he  had  great  suavity  oi 
manners  when  points  were  to  be  carried  by  in-^ 
sinuation  and  finesse  ;  but  if  authority  was  neces- 
sarily to  be  enforced,  none  could  hold  it  with 
a  higher  hand  i  he  was  an  el^nt  scholar,  a  con- 
summate politician,  a  very  fine  gentleman,  and  in 
every  character  seen  to  more  advantage  than  in 
that,  which  according  to  his  sacred  function  should 
have  been  his  chief  ^d  only  object  to  sustain. 

'^  Doctor  Robinson  was  by  Lord  Halifox  trans- 
lated from  the  see  of  Ferns  to  that  of  Kildare.  I 
had  even  then  a  presentiment  that  we  were  for- 
warding his  advancement  towards  the  primacy» 
and  persuaded  myself  that  the  successor  ^f  Stone 
would  be  found  in  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare.  Of  him  I  shall  probably  have  ocemmcm 
to  speak  more  at  large  hereafter,  for  the  acquaint- 
ance, which  I  had  the  honour  to  form  with  him  at 
this  time,  was  in  the  further  course  of  it  ripened 
into  friendship  and  an  intimacy,  which  he  never 
suffered  to  abate,  and  I  prized  too  highly  to 
neglect. 

'^  I  made  but  one  short  excursion  from  Dublin^ 
and  this  was  to  the  house  of  that  gallant  officer 
Colonel  Ford,  who  perished   in  his   passage  to 
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India,  and  who  was  married  to  a  relation  of  my 
wife.     Having  established  his  fame  in  the  battle 
of  Plassey  and  several  other  actions,  he  seated 
himself  at  Johnstown  in  the  centre  of  an  inveterate 
bog,  but  the  soil,  such  as  it  was,  had  the  recom- 
mendation to  him  of  being  his  native  soil,  and  all 
its  deformities  vanished  from  his  sight. 
'  <<  I  had  more  than  once  the  amusement  of  dining 
at  the  house  of  that  most  singular  being  George 
Faulkner,  where  I  found  myself  in  a  company  so 
miscdlaneously  and  whimsically  classed,  that  it 
looked  more  like  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  oddities, 
jumbled  together  from  all  ranks,  orders  and  de- 
scriptions, than  the  effect  of  invitation  and  design. 
Descrii^on  must  fall  short  in  the  attempt  to  con- 
vey any  sketch  of  that  eccentric  being  to  those, 
who  have  not  read  him  in  the  notes  of  Jephson,' 
or  seen  him  in  the  mimickry  of  Foote,  who  in  his 
portraits  of  Faulkner  found  the  only  sitter,  whom 
his  extravagant  pencil  could  not  caricature;  for 
he  had  a  solemn  intrepidity  of  egotism,  and  a 
daring  contempt  of  absurdity,  that  fairly  outfeced 
imitation,  and  like  Garrrick's  Ode  on  Shakspeare, 
which  Johnson  said  <  defied  criticism,'  so    did 
George  in  the  original  spirit  of  his  own  perfect 
buffoonery  defy  caricature.     He  never  deigned  to 
join  in  the  laugh  he  had  raised,  nor  seemed  to 
have  a  feeling  of  the  ridicule  he  had  provoked :  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  pre-eminently  and  by 
preference  the  butt  and  buffoon  of  the  company, 
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he  could  fiii4  openings  and  opportunitieB  -for  bits* 
of  retaliation,  which  w^re  such  left-hahd€4  thrasts' 
as  few  couid  parry:  nobody  could  fcnresee  where 
they  would  felly  ndliody  of  couise  "vnB  fbre-aimedt 
and  as  there  was  in  his  calculation  but  one  stiper* 
eminent  character  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
he  the  printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  rank  was  no 
shield  against  George's  arrows,  which  flew  where 
he  listed,  and  fixed  or  missed  as:  chance  directed, 
he  cared  not  about  consequences.  He  gave  good 
meat  and  excellent  claret  in  abundance ;  I  sate  at 
his  table  once  fixMn  dinner  till  two  in  the  mornings 
whilst  George  swallowed  immense  potations  With 
one  solitary  sodden  strawberry  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  which  he  said  was  recommended  to  him 
by  his  doctor  for  its  cooling  properties.  He  never 
lost  his  recollection  or  equiiibriam  the  whole  time, 
and  was  in  excellent  fooleiy ;  it  was  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  there  was:  a  person  in  company/ 
who  had  received  hid  reprieve  at  the  gallows,  mid 
the  very  judge,  who  had  passed  sentence  of  death 
upon  him.  This  did  not  in  the  lea^  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  society,  nor  embarrasstany  human 
creature  present.  All  went  off  perfectly  smooth, 
and  George,  adverting  to  an  original  portrait  of 
Dean  Swift,  which  -  hung  in  his  room,  told  us 
abundance  of  excellent  and  interesting  anecdotes 
of  the  Dean  and  himself  iwith  minute  precision  and 
an  importam^  irresistibly  ludicrous.  There  was 
also  a  portrait  of  his  late   lady  Mrs.  Faulkner; 
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it  was  firightfuUy  ygly,  whifet  be  swore  she  waa 
the  moat  diyine  ofayect  in  cr^tran.    Is  the  mean 
tine  he  took  credit  tx>  hiaaself  fior  a  fen  deviations 
in  point  of  gallantly^  and  asserted  that  he  broke 
lus  1^  in  flying  from  theiary  of  an  enraged  hu8<- 
band,  whilst  Foote  constantly  maintained  that  he 
feu  down  an  area  with  a  tray  of  meat  upon  his 
shoulder,  when  he  was  journeyman  to  a  butcher: 
I  believe  neither  of  them  spoke  the  truth*    George 
prosecuted  Foote  for  lampooning  him  on  the  sti^ 
of  Dublin  ;  his  counsel  the  prime  seijeant  com*» 
pared  him  to  Socrates  and  his  libeller  to  Aristo* 
phaoes ;  this  I  believe  was  all  that  George  got  by 
his  course  of  law ;  but  he  was  told  he  had  the  best 
of  the  bargain  in  the  comparison,  and  sate  down 
contented  under  the  shadow  of  his  laurels.    In 
process  of  time  he  became  an  alderman ;  I  paid  my 
court  to  him  in  that  character,  but  I  thought  he 
was  rather  marred  than  mended  by  his  dignity. 
Geotge  grew  grave  and  sentimentel,  and  sentiment 
and  gmvity  sate  as  ill  upon  George^  as  a  gown 
and  square  cap  would  upon  a  monkey/' 

A  short  time  previously  to  the  departure  of  Lord 
Halifax  from  Ireland  (in  the  government  of  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber^ 
landj)  a  vacancy  happened  in  the  bench  of -bishops^ 
and  Comberland's  father  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Clonfert.  This  vacancy  occurred  so  imme^ 
diately  before  the  expiration  of  his  lordship's  go-» 
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vernment,  that  the  right  of  oomioatiOD  seemed 
almost  to  belong  to  his  successor,  and  many  and 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  wrest  it  from  Lord 
Halifax.  But  he  firmly  resisted  the  attempt,  and 
bestowed  the  mitre  upon  one  whose  whole  life 
did  honour  to  his  appointment,  service  to  the 
church,  and  glory  to  God. 

But  it  was  an  advancement  which  he  had  not  taught 
himself  to  expect,  and  the  news  of  it  came  upon 
him  with  that  suddenness  of  surprise  which  some- 
times gives  an  additional  zest  to  joy.     He  had 
returned  to  his  viparage  of  Fulham,  contented  with 
the  issue  of  his  expedition,  and  prepared  to  wear 
out  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.     When  his  son  first  apprised  him  of  the 
vacancy,  he  listened  to  the  probability  of  his  pro- 
motion with  a  calm  mind,  observing  that  he  did 
not  think  himself  much  adapted  for  public  life,  and 
that  if  he  were  presented  to  the  vacant  see,  he 
should  feel  himself  bound  by  conscience  to  use 
his  patronage  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  his 
own  diocese,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  his  English 
friends.    This  resolution  he  afterwards  adopted, 
with  a  firmness  of  conscious  rectitude  which  did 
him  the  highest  honour.    In  the  anticipation  ctf 
his  promotion,  also,  he  expressed  his  determination 
to  follow  the  illustrious  example  of  his  grandfather 
in  the  appropriation  of  his  episcopal  revenue,  ob- 
serving that  though  he  despaired  of  imitating  him 
in  the  loftier  features  of  his  character,  he  hoped  hie 
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should  be  able  to  escape  degeneracy  in  the 
humbler  course  of  his  virtues.  He  maoifi^ted 
no  avidity,  however,  to  urge  his  suit,  and  abso- 
lutely forbad  his  son  to  importune  Lord  Haliftuc 
on  the  subject :  "  you  have  shewn  your  modera- 
tion,''  added  he,  ^^  in  decliDing  the  title  that  was 
oJBTered  you ;  let  me,  at  least,  betray  no  eagerness 
in  courting  that  which  may,  or  may  not,  devolve 
^  upon  me.  Had  it  not  been  for  you  it  would  never 
have  come  under  my  contemplation :  I  should  still 
have  remained  parson  of  Stanwick  ;  but  the  same 
circumstances  which  have  drawn  you  from  your 
studies,  have  taken  me  from  my  solitude,  and  if 
you  are  thus  sealous  to  transport  me  and  your 
mother  into  another  kingdom,  I  hope  you  will  be 
not  less  solicitous  to  visit  and  console  us  with  the 
sight  of  you,  when  we  are  there/' 

This  affectionate  and  paternal  wish  Cumberland 
amply  gratified,  and  it  must  have  been  among  the 
happiest  reflections  of  his  life  that  he  had  thus 
piously  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  such  pa- 
rents. 

The  reluctance  which  his  father  felt  to  impor- 
tune Lord  Halifax  upon  the  subject,  did  not  delay 
the  appointment;  and  it  was  the  joyful  office  of 
his  son  to  announce  to  him  his  promotion  to  the 
see  of  Clonfert.  He  soon  arranged  his  affairs  and 
departed  for  Ireland  with  his  wife  and  daughter ; 
took  possession  of  his  bishopric,  and  there  re- 
mained, fiiithfuliy  attentive  to  its  duties  till  an- 
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Other  vacancy  happening,  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Kilmore. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Halifax  received  the  seab  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Cumberland  could  not  but 
expect  some  preferment.  He  had  devoted  ten 
years  of  his  life  to  his  lordship's  service,  receiving 
in  return  an  income  certainly  not  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  that  appearance  which  the  situation 
imposed  upon  him ;  and  now  that  his  patron  had 
an  opportunity  of  rewarding  those  years  of  assi- 
duous attention,  without  any  personal  sacrifice,  it 
could  not  be  very  presumptuous  in  Cumberland  to 
suppose  that  his  will  would  be  second  to  his 
power.  But  he  knew  not  a  courtier's  code  of 
ethics.  He  had  studied  our  moral  duties  in  ano- 
ther school,  and  when  he  applied  his  reasonings  to 
the  actions  of  a  minister  of  state,  he  found  them 
useless ;  he  found  the  simple  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  too  unadorned  to  captivate  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men,  versed  in  the  collusions  of  political 
science,  and  practised  in  the  evasions  of  truth. 

Lord  Hali&x  had  to  name  an  under-secFetary, 
and,  passing  over  him  who  had  the  fairest  and  most 
apparent  right  to  the  nomination,  he  appointed  a 
Mr.  Sedgewicke  to  the  situation :  a  person  whose 
claims  amounted  only  to  one  yearns  attendance 
upon  Lord  Hali&x  in  Ireland,  as  his  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  some  little  proficiency  perhaps  in 
details  not  yet  familiar  to  Cumberland.  To  him 
however  the  vacancy  was  given  ;  and  he  stepped 
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into  a  statioo  of  honour  and  pro6t,  by  the  mere 
aid  of  iDtrig;ue  and  subserviency  to  designs  at 
which  a  better  man  would  have  spurned*  When 
Cumberland  t^idered  his  services,  as  a  matt^  of 
form,  upon  his  lordship's  appointment,  he  received 
this  cool,  brief,  and  repulsive  answer — he  was  n^ 
JU  fer  evety  sittmtion.  And  wherein  was  his  de- 
ficiency? Because  he  could  not  fluently  dis- 
course in  French.  Such  was  the  ostensible  reas<Mi ; 
but  the  real  one  was  so  different  that,  as  Cum- 
berland justly  observes,  '*  had  he  possessed  the 
elegance  and  perfection  of  Voltaire  himself  in  thfrt 
language,  he  would  not  have  l>een  a  step  nearer  to 
the  office  in  que^ion/' 

Driven  from  what  might  be  considered  as  his 
legitimate  road  of  promotion,  he  turned  aside  and 
sought  for  indemnification  in  humbler  paths. 
And  here,  I  cannot  justify  his  conduct.  It  was 
not  dishonourable,  but  it  was  m^m ;  it  was  not 
the  course  of  a  man  perfectly  high  minded,  who 
feels,  with  dignity,  the  contempt  that  is  shewn  him, 
and  pioves,  by  his  actions,  that  it  was  unjustly 
bestowed.  He  retired  from  the  employment  of 
Lord  Hali&x,  and  condescended  to  apply  for  and 
accept,  the  very  situation  which  his  rival,  Mr. 
Sedgewicke,  had  vacated.  This  was  confirming 
lliat  inferiority  which  Lord  Hali&x  had  atterted ; 
and  it  betrayed,  likewise,  an  unworthy  deaire  of 
money,  for  surely  no  other  motive  ccmld  prompt 
him  to  a  step  »o  inconsistent  with  his  own  d»- 
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spectability.  Nor  was  the  salary,  attached  to  the 
situation,  such  as  could  render  its  possession  an 
object  of  desire  to  a  man  whose  feelings  of  pro- 
priety were  not  in  total  slavery  to  his  avarice :  it 
was  but  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  certainly  not 
necessarily  an  income  of  importance  to  a  man 
whose  talents  might  always  procure  more  than  that 
without  any  degradation.  I  do  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  when  he  mentioned  his  intention  of  ap- 
plying for  this  situation,  (which  was  that  of  Clerk 
of  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade),  to  Lord 
Halifax,  his  lordship  remonstrated  with  him  upon 
the  indignity,  and  hinted  at  the  meanness  of  sob* 
mitting  to  such  an  office,  after  the  situation  he 
bad  stood  in  with  respect  to  him* 

It  had  been  no  reply  to  this  reproof  had  Cumberr 
land  answered — "  Why  then  does  not  your  lordship 
provide  for  me  more  worthily  ? — Why  do  you  not 
give  me  a  station  fitter  for  one  who  has  served  under 
you  in  a  post  of  confidence  and  trust  ?**  This  might 
have  been  a  reproach  of  his  lordship's  dereliction, 
but  no  justification  of  Cumberland's.  The  action 
by  which  he  sought  tq  retrieve  the  loss  he  had 
sustained,  was  one  which  belonged  solely  to  him- 
self: it  was  not  forced  upon  him  by  any  injusticie 
^  of  others,  nor  by  any  considerations  of  necessity 
with  regard  to  his  own  condition :  he  had  lost 
something  which  might  easily  have  been  replaced 
by  economy  and  industry  in  various  paths  of  ex- 
•ertion:  but,  submitting  to  be   the  successor  of 
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l^iHi  who  had  stepped  into  the  vacancy  he  had  a 
right  to  expect,  and  which  he  missed,  from  in- 
capacity, was  a  proceeding  altogiether  foreign  from 
the  feelings  of  a  man  whose  self-reverence  is 
founded  upon  a  clear  and  distinct  conception  of 
what  he  owes  to  himself.  I  confess  I  wish  Cum- 
berland had  acted  just  the  reverse  of  what  he  did, 
and  nobly  disdained  a  compensation  which  he 
could  not  but  ignobly  receive. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  his  intercourse 
with  Lord  Halifax;  an  intercourse  which  com- 
menced auspiciously,  but  ended  as  court  con- 
nexions commonly  do,  with  disappointment 
and  vexation.  Had  Cumberland  been  more  ob« 
sequious,  he  had,  perhaps,  been  more  successful : 
and  more  obsequious  be  probably  had  been,  but 
for  a  secret  bias  to  literature  which,  wherever  it 
exists^  effectually  controls  every  other  passion, 
absorbs  every  other  wish,  and  leaves  its  object 
no  other  desire  but  to  signalise  himself  in  the 
theatre  which  his  imagination  has  adorned  with 
the  most  profuse  splendor.  Eager  to  pursue  the 
career  of  literary  glory,  which  amused  his  fancy 
with  its  enticipg  forms,  it  is  hkely  he  was  less 
zealous  to  court  favour  in  her  political  haunts, 
satisfied  if  she  bestowed  enough  to  carry  on  the 
chief  concerns  c^  life,  without  demanding  from 
him  sacrifices  that  would  enfeeble  his  pursuit  of 
the  jrenown  he  greatly  coveted  ;  and  hence,  per- 
haps, he  quietly  sat  down  in  Mr.  Sedgewicke'« 
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place  when  capricious  fortune   had  denied  him 
a  better. 

Whatever  resentment  Cumberland  may  have 
ftit  at  the  moment  when  he  was  thus  injuriously 
treated  by  Lord  Halifax,  all  rmnembrance  of  it 
seems  to  have  subsided,  when  he  wrote  his  Me* 
moirs,  for  the  recollection  of  these  events  calls 
forth  no  revilings  from  hrs  pen,  no  expressions  of 
bitterness,  nor  any  of  those  allowable  censures 
which  the  contemplation  of  insincerity  may  be 
permitted  to  excite.  Christi^tii  forbearance  implies 
patience  under  every  injury,  and  I  hope  it  was 
from  this  motive  only  that  Cumberland  acted ;  but 
human  nature  is  so  apt  to  rebel,  and  those  feelings 
which  heaven  itself  has  given  us,  which  education 
dcvelopes,  which  society  brings  into  action,  and 
which  individual  honour  is  compelled  to  summon 
as  its  safeguard  and  testimony,  concur  so  power- 
fully  to  overthrow  that  perfect  humility  and  suffer- 
ing which  our  Saviour  so  divinely  taught  and  so 
divinely  practised,  that  when  I  behold  it  acting 
without  any  alloy  of  human  weakness,  I  own  I  am 
lather  inclined  to  think  it  the  guise  of  hypocrisy, 
which  veils  its  resentments  when  they  are  in- 
effectual, rather  than  the  language  of  a  purely 
Christian  meekness,  which  forgives  as  truly  as  it 
hopes  to  be  forgiven.  Not  that  I  would  insinuate 
this  with  regard  to  Cumberland,  for  I  should  abbot 
the  man  whose  rancour  neither  the  death  of  its 
object,  nor  the  long  lapse  of  years  cpuld  subdue ; 
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and  It  would  redouod  only  bo  much  tbQ  m<m  tQ 
the  gentleness  of  bis  character  to  suppose  that  his 
mildftcital  of  these  traosactioad  arose,  not  from  an 
inseniability  to  his  lordsbip'sdissiinulation,but  from 
a  sincere  oblivion  in  his  own  breast^  of  every  senti** 
ment  oi  anger  and  displeasure.  What  I  have  said, 
I  have  delivered  as  a  general  opinion,  called  forth 
by  a  centemplationof  my  subject;  and  I  have 
formed  the  opinion  from  a  close  observation  of 
their  conduct  who  talk  most  loudly  of  foiigivei^ess 
of  injuries;  who  affect  most  vehemently  to  ptacr 
tise  what  they  inculcate;  and  who  prove,  by 
their  actions,  that  they  pardon  only  when  they 
cannot  revenge,  and  praise  the  loveliness  of  foD- 
beurance  when  their  hearts  are  bursting  under  its 
inevitable  restraint.  Their  submission  to  injuries 
is  involuntary,  and,  therefore  unwilling :  but  they 
know  how  to  mask  their  sentiments,  and  extract 
from  a  servitude  they  abhor,  maxims  of  obe^Iience 
which  might  sanctify  the  lips  of  a  Saint. 

I  know  the  difficulty  with  which  our  nature 
bends  to  the  infliction  of  evil  without  forming  a 
design  (I  will  not  say  a  wish— ^perhaps  that's  im- 
possible at  the  moment  of  suffering)  of  retaliation. 
I  know  also  how  hard  it  is  so  to  subdue  the  evil 
passions  of  our  heart,  as  to  be  able  and  willing  to 
do  justice  to  him  who  has  wronged  us;  and 
therefore  I  am  the  more  wiUing  to  praise  the 
placability  of  Cumberland,  and  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  allows,  to  Lord  Hali&x,  those  eminent 
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virtues  and  qualifications  which  he  indubit2J>ly 


I  had  known  him  too  intimately/'  he  observes, 
"  not  to  know,  in  the  very  moment,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  that  what  he  was  by  accident 
he  was  not  by  nature.  I  am  persuaded  he  was 
formed  to  be  a  good  man,  he  might  also  have  been 
a  great  one :  his  mind  was  large,  his  spirit  active, 
bis  ambition  honourable ;  he  had  a  carriage  noble 
and  imposing ;  his  first  approach  attracted  notice, 
his  consequent  address  ensured  respect;  if  his 
talents  were  not  quite  so  solid  as  some,  nor  alto- 
gether so  deep  as  others,  yet  they  were  brilliant, 
popular,  and  made  to  glitter  in  the  eyes  of  men ; 
splendor  was  his  pasBion  ;  his  good  fortune  threw 
opportunities  in  his  way  to  haVeeupported  it;  his 
ill  fortune  blastied  all  those  energies  which  should 
have  been  reserved  for  the  crisis  of  his  puUic 
fame ;  the  first  offices  of  the  state,  the  highest 
honours  which  bis.  sovereign  could  bestow,  were 
showered  upon  him  when  the  spring  of  bis  mind 
was  broken,  and  his  genius,  like  a  vessel  overloaded 
with  treasure,  but  fer  gone  in  decay,  was  only 
precipitated  to  ruin  by  the  very  freight,  that  in  its 
better  days  would  have  crowned  it  with  prosperity 

and  riches/' ^^  He  had  tiled  the  high  stations 

of  First  Lord  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Principal  Secretary  of  State, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  County  of  Northampton ,  and  Knight  of  the 
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Garten  He  bad  no  sod,  and  his  title  is  extinct. 
I  saw  him  in  his  last  illness,  when  his  constitu- 
tion was  an  absolute  wreck  ;  I  never  knew  that 
man,  whose  life,  if  circumstantially  detailed, 
would  furnish  a  more  striking  moral,  and  a  more 
tragical  catastrophe.  Nature  endowed  him  libe- 
rally with  her  gifts.  Fortune  showered  ber  favours 
profusely  upon  him.  Providence  repeatedly  held 
forth  the  most  extraordinary  voachsafements. 
What  a  mournful  retrospection !  I  am  not  bound 
to  dwell  upon  it.     I  turn  from  it  with  horror." 

Such  was  the  mixture  of  applause  and  disappro- 
bation with  which  he  mentioned  his  early  friend 
and  patron,  when  age  had  cooled  his  resentments, 
strengthened  his  mind,  and  invigorated  his  piety. 
Let  us  hear  bow  he  contemplated  the  same  subject 
ooly  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death. 

Wben  in  a  luckiest  boar  I  threw  aside 
My  college  gown,  and  Halifax  was  pleas'd 
To  caR  me  to  his  confidence,  me^un^t 
Form  more  eo§^tig  never  frac'd a  court; 
Aspiring,  elegant,  with  genius  fraught, 
A  scholar  in  roy  native  college  train'd. 
With  academic  bonoors  Justly  cnmn'd ; 
In  his  domestic  character  correct. 
The  faithful  husband  of  a  virtuous  wife- 
Such  he  appeared  to  me,  and  such  he  was  ; 
A  patron  better  fitted  to  attract 
My  admiration  than  engage  my  love : 
Active  in  office,  warm  in  party  zeal. 
And  if  with  eloquence  not  ridily  stor'd. 
Yet  in  deliVry  he  so  grac'd  his  speech. 

That  be  stood  high  in  fiune,  and  first  of  those  ' 

l¥ith  whom  Newcastle  in  that  easy  time 
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Held  brief  eoiu)iilt>  and  bustled  throu|;b  bU  diqr. 

But  wbere  no  system  is,  chance  gives  no  heed 

To  cause  or  consequence,  but  veers  about 

Aad  as  it  whiri'4  Newcastle's  wipdnull  rowad} 

It  swept  my  patron  out  of  place  and  power. 

Fierce  war  ensu'd ;  high  swell'd  the  indignant  heart 

Of  this  bold  Montagu,  the  fee  dedar'd 

Of  his  false  friend  ;  but  the  sanie  change,  that  cans'd* 

Soon  cur'd  the  mischief  and  allay'd  the  strife. 

So  this  short  tragedy  was  soon  wound  up. 

And  Montagu  and  Capulet  shook  hands.— 

Heav'n !  what  sweet  tempecs  politicians  have ! 

Meanwhile  of  this  sage  minister  1  saw 

As  much  as  my  humility  desir*d. 

And  knew  as  mvuch  as  small  men  know  of  great. 

Of  him,  with  whom  so  much  of  life  J  pass'd. 

If  more  I  were  to  tell,  'twould  only  prove 

The  sun  that  rises  clear  may  set  in  clouds."— .-/?e/r«5p«:/jiwi.» 

Here  the  cooclusiou  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  preceding  extract,  aod  they  both  refer  to 
events  well  known,  I  suppose,  to  the  author,  but 
not  veiy  generally  familiar  to  the  world.  They 
need  not  be  so;  he  to  whom  they  relate  is  dead: 
a soleom  proposition:  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  have  been  more  decorous  in  Cumber* 
land  to  have  retrained  wholly  from  touching  upon 
his  vices,  or  to  have  done  it  mme  explicitly  than 
by  dark  hints  and  exclamations  of  horror.  These 
only  serve  to  awaken  the  imagination  without 
satisfying  the  reason  ;  and  when  conjecture  is  idly 
excited  in  its  darkest  colours,  we  all  know  that 

*  A  poem  in  familiar  blank  verse,  devoted  to  the  cdefaffatkm  of  those 
characters  and  events  which  had  been  before  celebrated  in  prete  in  his  Me^ 
mokts.    It  was  published  only  ^  f^^w  weeks  before  hia  death. 
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there  is  a  propeDsity  in  man  to  push  it  to  extremities. 
I  would  deprecate,  therefore,  every  attack  which 
conies  masked  in  the  guise  of  exclamatory  disgust 
or  insidious  benevolence,  which,  by  a  sinister  kind 
of  charity,  affects  to  deplore  the  excesses  it  more 
than  exposes  by  telling  their  existence,  without 
disclosing  their  magnitude  and  quality.  A  man 
will  sooner  lose  his  character  by  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulder  aptly  performed  at  his  appearance,  or  a 
smile  of  significant  surprise  when  he  talks  of  ho- 
nesty, or  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head  when  another 
praises  his  integrity,  than  he  will  by  any  open 
and  manifest  attack  conducted  either  by  truth  or 
artifice ;  and,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  to  record 
the  merits  of  any  one,  to  refer  mysteriously,  at  the 
conclusion,  to  the  contrast  between  those  merits 
and  certain  defects,  and  then  abruptly  to  quit  the 
discussion  as  one  too  heart*r^ding,  too  skocking 
to  be  pursued,  is  the  most  certain,  though  not  the 
jQQOst  allowable  method,  to  make  the  reader  believe 
all  that  we  Irish,  and  more  than  is  true. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

Cumberland  prodtices  his  Summer's  Tale.*— ^a 
felicity  in  being  independent  of  bookseller 8.--^Ha$ 
a  controversy  with  Bickerstaff.-^-'Rotised  to  a  pur-, 
stiit  of  the  legitimate  drama  by  the  remonstrance 
of  Smith.-^Visits  Ireland  with  his  family. — Ac- 
count  of  his  father  s  improvements  in  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  of  his  diocese. — Returns  to  Eng' 
land  J  and  produces  his  comedy  of  The  Bro- 
thers.— His  mode  of  study  censured. — The  cha- 
racters of  that  play  examined. — Mrs.  Inchbald's 
opinion  controverted. — The  epilogue  contains  some 
delicate  ^attery  to  Garrick. — Arrogance  of  the 
prologue. 

Neither  the  duties  nor  the  emoluments  of  his 
station,  were  such  as  tempted  him  to  remain  intel- 
lectually idle.  He  had  leisure  for  labour,  and 
occasion  for  money ;  and  he  resorted  to  the  stage 
as  the  easiest  way  of  performing  the  *one  and  ac^ 
quiring  the  other. 

Bickerstaff  had  been  successfully  producing  his 
Love  in  a  Villag^^  and  The  Maid  of  the  Mill;  the 
people  had  acquired  a  relish  for  music  and  songs ; 
and  an  author  who  wished  to  try  the  issue  of  a  dra-^ 
matic  attempt  could  not  select  a  plan  less  liable  to 
miscarriage  than  the  composition  of  an  English 
opera.  The  judgment  of  the  audience  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  mind  to  thenar ;  the  composer,  the 
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fiddler,  and  the  singer,  ensured  the  success  of  the 
writer;  wit,  huiiioor,  language,  character,  and  in- 
cident, nuxlestly  retired  from  view,  while  a  succes- 
sion of  dialc^es,  leading  naturally  or  not  naturally 
to  a  song  and  a  dance,  supported  the  author's  fame, 
and  filled  his  pockets. 

An  undertaking  thus  humble  in  performance 
was  the  first  to  which  the  dramatic  muse  of  Cum- 
berland addressed  herself;  and  after  a  few  weeks 
diligence  produced  The  Summer* $  Tale.  The  mu- 
sic was  chiefly  composed  by  Abel,  Bach,  Ame, 
and  Arnold ;  Beard,  Miss  Brent,  Mn  and  Mrs. 
Mattocks,  supported  the  vocal  parts ;  and  Shuter 
aided  the  comic :  but  with  all  this  profusion  of 
assistance,  the  piece  languished  through  nine 
nights,  and  was  then  heard  of  no  more.  The 
motto  which  Cumberland  prefixed  to  it  when  pub- 
lished, aptly  designated  its  value : — Fox,  et  prm^ 
terea  nihil: — ^yet,  I  should  suspect  his  own  opi- 
nion of  its  worthlessness  to  be  rather  assumed  than, 
real,  for  he  attempted  again  to  interest  the  public 
in  its  favour,  by  presenting  it  to  their  notice,  some- 
what altered,  and  under  the  name  of  Amelia.  He 
gave  the  profits  of  the  ninth  night  to  the  Fund 
far  the  support  of  decayed  actore:  but  the  ninth 
night  of  an  unsuccessful  play  would  not  produce 
a  very  splendid  donation. 

Cumberland  may  now  be  considered  as  having 
made  his  deliberate  decision,  and  entered  upon, 
that  career  which,  I  have  already  observed,  was 
most  congenial  to  his  temper,  pursuits,  and  ac- 
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quiretnents.  It  deserves  to  be  reckoned,  how- 
ever, amoDg  the  felicities  of  this  period  of  his  life, 
that  his  condition  was  such  as  exempted  htm 
from  the  degrading  necessity  of  toiling  for  book* 
sellers  as  their  drudge.  His  was  a  free  election, 
and  freely  he  pursued  it.  In  privacy  he  excogi- 
tated the  subjects  he  chose  to  discuss,  in  privacy 
he  pursued  them,  wrote  when  he  pleased,  and 
what  he  pleased.  His  mind  was  not  harrassed  by 
the  dread  of  poverty,  and  all  its  train  of  iron  evils ; 
he  saw  no  miseries  hovering  over  his  devoted  steps 
if  he  remitted  the  eternal  movements  of  his  pen  ; 
his  genius  suffered  no  insults  from  a  race  of  men 
who  estimate  the  progress  of  mind  by  the  progress 
of  a  printer's  compositor,  and  know  no  difference 
between  the  labours  of  excellence  and  those  of 
rapidity ;  who  contract  for  the  production  <^  a 
book,  as  a  man  does  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  pre- 
sume that  it  is  as  easy  to  controul  the  operations 
of  intellect  as  those  of  a  tailor's  needle ;  who 
have  no  conception  that  delay  can  produce  benefit, 
or  that  to  digest  the  materials  of  a  w<n*k,  to  ar- 
range them  with  perspicuiQr,  to  amend,  to  revise, 
to  pause  for  better  modes  of  reason,  or  happier 
methods  of -illustration,  would  confer  an  additional 
ralae  upon  the  perfOTmaoce  that  is  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  all  this  is  unembodied  fantasy,  mere  vi- 
sionaiy  rant  to  them ;  and  the  very  thing  they 
want,  (a  saleable  commodky^  to  use  their  wm 
phrase)  is  often  defeated  by  their  imprevideiit  haste 
to  obtain  it.    From  toils  like  these  Cuiiiberla«d 
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was  abtolTed ;  he  wrote  for  himself  aod  fiom  him- 
self; and  it  is  only  those,  who  like  a  Johnson,  a 
Goldsmith,  and  a  Diyden,  endured  a  harder  fate» 
that  can  Ailly  appreciate  the  value  of  that  liberty,  or 
ftiUy  feel  the  debasement  and  humility  of  its  oppo*- 
site  slarery.    If  there  be  a  condition  more  truly 
lamentable  than  another,  it  is  that  where  a  man  of 
talent  is  doomed,  by  the  augmkt  res  domi^  to  tra- 
mel  in  his  mind  to  the  conceptions  of  those  who 
rate  this  labours  of  intellect  like  the  labours  of  the 
hand,  by  the  simple  computation  of  reiterated  mo- 
tion.   The  history  of  literature  is  full  of  instances 
which  justify  this  anathema;    it  is  a  servitude 
which  every  man,  who  can  feel  its  bitterness  must 
wish  to  see  destroyed.    It  is  not  imaginary :  it  has  a 
real  existence:  hundreds  have  smarted  beneath 
the  yoke:    hundreds  still  pine  under  its  galling 
pressure :  and  hundreds  yet  unborn  will  feel  it  too. 
Credidi^  propter  quod  locutns  neiti* 

Exceptions  there  have  been,  honourable  except 
tions,  to  this  general  character.  I  have  known 
some :  I  have  read  of  more  than  1  have  known  ; 
•the  names  of  Elmsley,  Becket,  and  Nichols,  are 
recorded  in  the  imperishable  pages  of  men  of  ge- 
nius ;  they  deserve  to  be  so,  and  I  wish  the  list 
could  be  extendedbeyond  my  patience  to  transcribe. 
Cumberland,  happy  in  enjoying  a  privilege  of 
value,  beyond  all  price,  to  an  intellectual  man, 
found  other  enemies  to  combat  with,  teasing 
enough,  but  not  so  formidable  to  a  man's  happi- 
ness.   The  jealous  spirit  of  literary  enterprise  so 
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far  prevailed  in  Bickerstaff,  that  he  considered  the 
composition  and  production  of  operas  ad  his  own 
unalienable  right ;  "as  a  possession  which  he  had 
acquired,  nobody  enquired  how,  but  which  no- 
body was  to  infringe  upon.  Accordingly,  when 
Cumberland  presumed  to  occupy  a  portion  of  that 
territory  which  he  had  vainly  marked  out  as  his 
own,  he  employed  every  engine  of  open  and  con- 
cealed hostility,  to  drive  him  from  his  lodgement. 
Intelligence  of  this  enmity  reached  the  knowledge 
of  its  object,  and  Cumberland,  perfectly  with  the 
spirit  and  liberality  of  a  gentleman,  remonstrated 
with  the  petulant  and  monopolising  author.  He 
considered  his  attack  as  arising  not  from  any  mo- 
tives of  personal  dislike,  but  from  those  feelings 
which  possess  a  man  when  he  believes  another  to 
be  unfairly  obstructing  his  livelihood.  Bickerstaff 
had  persuaded  himself,  that  all  competition  with 
him  was,  in  fact,adirect  violation  of  his  rights;  and 
as  his  whole  support  was  derived  from  the  emolu- 
ments which  his  musical  productions  supplied,  he 
was  naturally  solicitous  respecting  any  interference 
which  threatened  to  abridge  those  emoluments. 
These  were  the  ai^uments  of  a  needy  man,  but  not 
of  a  just  one.  They  were  such,  however,  as  had 
their  weight  with  Cumberland,  aud  he  wrote  to 
Bickerstaff  upon  the  subject.  The  letter  he  did 
not  preserve ;  but  its  purport  was  this,  ^^  that  if 
his  contempt  of  Cumberland's  performance  was 
really  what  he  professed  it  to  be,  he  had  no  need 
to  fear  him  as  a  rival,  and  might  relax  from  his  in- 
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temperance;  on  the  contrary,  if  alarm  for  his  o^n 
intetest  had  any  share  in  the  motives  for  his  ani- 
ibosity,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  purchase  his 
peMe  of  mind  and  good  will  by  the  sacrifice  of 
those  emoluments,  which  might  eventually  accrue 
from  his  rights,  in  any  such  way  as  might  relieve 
his  anxiety,  and  convince  him  of  his  entire  disin- 
terestedness in  commencing  author*,  adding,  in 
conclusion,  that  he  might  assure  hiinself  he  would 
never  hear  of  him  again  as  a  writer  of  operas/' 

This  promise  he  did  not  wholly  perform,  for  he 
produced  one  or  two  musical  pieces  afterwards,  but 
it  was,  I  believe,  when  Bickerstaff  had  ceased  to 
bring  forth  any.  By  thus  separating  himself  from 
the  road  which  led  to  competition,  these  two  au- 
thors lived  in  concord  afterwards,  and  Bickerstaff 
was  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  to  Garrick  that 
bis  conduct  had  been  violent  and  unjustifiable, 
and  that  no  future  opportunity  should  tempt  him 
to  a  renewal  of  such  proceedings.  An  opportunity, 
however*  either  for  his  aggression  or  forbearance, 
was  not  afforded  him  again. 

Cumberland's  mind  was  first  aroused  to  the  con- 
templation and  performance  of  worthier  objects  of 
dramatic  structure,  by  the  reproof  of  his  fellow-col- 
legian^  Smith,  who  was  distinguished  as  an  actor  of 
the  old  school,  and  to  whom  most  of  the  dramatists 

«  *  This  was  a  declaration  which  Cumberland  mig^ht  have  spared.  It  is 
with  me,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  his  motives  for  commencing  author  were  to 
jaiproTe  hit  drcnmstances. 
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of  hisday  weremucfaindebtedfortheaupport  hegtve 
to  their  characters.  He  had  been  educated  at  Su 
John's,  but  turned  aside  from  the  path  to  which^ 
it  may  be  presumed,  his  studies  were  preparatory, 
to  follow  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  a  theatrical 
life ;  a  life  so  little  to  be  loved  or  coveted,  in  its 
outset,  and  so  little  enviable  in  any  stage,  short 
of  pre-eminence  in  the  art,  that  I  have  heard 
a  living  actor,  who  justly  enjoys  that  pre*emi« 
nence,  but  who  attained  it  through  every  gradation 
of  histrionic  misery,  pathetically  depUnre  its 
wretchedness,  and  vehemently  dissuade  Aom  its 
adoption,  but  as  the  last  resource  of  desperate  cir» 
cumstances.  Like  an  author,  however,  the  de* 
luded  candidate  for  renown  is  bewildered  by  vi- 
sionary bursts  of  applause,  by  fancied  honours, 
and  by  the  blandishments  of  vanity  which  eter- 
nally whisper  in  his  ears,  the  highest  place  is  te^ 
served  far  you. 

The  remonstrance  of  Smith  had  its  due  effect 
upon  Cumberland,  as  the  reader  may  easily  antici- 
pate. 

When  the  Bpard  of  Trade  broke  up  for  its  usual 
recess,  in  the  Summer  of  this  year,  Cumberland 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  the  affection 
of  his  father  had  drawn  from  him,  and  which  his 
own  heart  no  less  prompted  him  to  pay.  Accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  and  part  of  his  family,  he  vi- 
sited Ireland.  The  pleasure  with  which  he  met 
hi^  parents,  and  the  filial  pride  with  which  he 
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recounts  the  beneficial  exertioBs  of  the  Bishop  to 
refonn  the  peasantry  of  his  diocese,  shall  be  told 
in  his  own  words. 

^  They  waited  for  us  in  Dublin,  where  my  fa* 
ther  had  taken  the  late  of  Bishop  of  Meath's  house 
in  Kitdare^street,  next  door  to  the  Duke  of  Lein« 
ster'S.  When  we  had  reposed  ourselves  for  a  few. 
days,  after  the  fatigues  of  a  turbulent  passage,  we 
all  set  off  for  Clonfert,  in  the  county  of  Galway« 
Every  body,  who  has  travelled  in  Ireland,  and 
witnessed  the  wretched  accommodation  of  the 
inns,  particularly  in  the  west,  knows  that  it  re- 
quires some  forecast  and  preparation  to  conduct  a 
large  fSimily  on  their  journey.  It  certainly  is  as 
differast  from  travelling  in  England  as  pos8ible» 
and  not  mnth  unlike  travelling  in  Spain ;  but  with 
my  father  for  our  provider,  whose  appointments  <^ 
servants  and  equipage  were  ever  excellent,  we 
could  feel  few  wants,  and  arrived  in  good  time  at 
our  journey's  end,  where,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  Shannon,  in  a  nook  of  land,  on  all  sides^ 
save  one  surrounded  by  an  impassable  bog,  we 
found  the  episcopal  residence,  by  courtesy  called 
palace,  and  the  church  of  Clonfert,  by  custom 
called  cathedral.  This  humble  residence  was  not 
devoid  of  comfort  and  convenience,  for  it  con* 
tained  some  tolerable  lodging  rooms,  and  was  ca^ 
pacious  enough  to  receive  me  and  mine  without 
straitening  the  fomily.  A  garden  of  seven  acres, 
well  planted,  and  disposed  into  pleasant  walks, 
M  S 
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kept  in  the  neatest  order,  was  attached  to  the 
house,  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  broad  gravel  walk 
in  front,  stood  the  cathedral.  Within  this  boun- 
dary the  scene  was  cheerful :  all  without  it  was 
either  impenetrable  bog,  or  a  dreary  undressed 
country ;  but  whilst  all  was  harmony,  hospitality, 
and  affection,  underneath  the  parental  roof, .  ^  the 
mind  was  its  own  place,'  and  every  hour  was 
happy.  My  father  lived,  as  he  had  ever  done, 
beloved  by  all  around  him ;  the  same  benevolent 
and  generous  spirit,  which  had  endeared  him  to 
his  neighbours  and  parishioners  in  England,  now 
began  to  make  the  like  impressions  on  the  hearts 
of  a  people  as  far  different  in  character  as  they 
were  distant  in  place,  from  those  whom  he  had 
till  now  been  concerned  with.  Without  descend- 
ing from  the  dignity  he  had  to  support,  and  con- 
descending to  any  of  the  paltry  modes  of  courting 
popularity,  I  instantly  perceived  how  high  he 
stood  in  their  esteem ;  these  observations  I  was 
perfectly  in  the  way  to  make,  for  I  had  no  forms  to 
keep,  and  was  withal  uncommonly  delighted  with 
their  wild  eccentric  humours,  mixing  with  all 
ranks  and  descriptions  of  men,  to  my  infinite  amuse- 
ment. If  1  have  been  successful  in  my  dramatic 
sketches  of  the  Irish  character,it  washerelstudied  it 
in  its  purest  and  most  primitive  state ;  from  high  to 
low  it  was  now  under  my  view.  Though  I  strove 
to  present  it  in  its  fairest  and  best  light  upon  the 
stage,  truth  obliges  me  to  confess  there  was  an- 
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Other  side  of  the  picture,  which  could  not  have 
been  contemplated  without  affright  and  horror  I 
Atroilities  and  violences,  which  set  all  law  and 
justice  at  defiance,  were  occasionally  committed  in 
this  savage  and  licentious  quarter,  and  suffered  to 
pass  over  with  impunity.  In  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Eyre  Court,  they  had,  by  long  usage, 
assumed  to  themselves  certain  local  and  self-con- 
stituted privileges  and  exemptions,  which  ren- 
dered it  unapproachable  by  any  officers  or  emis- 
saries of  the  civil  power,  who  were  universally  de- 
nounced as  mad-dogs,  and  subjected  to  be  treated 
as  such,  and  even  put  to  death,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony or  remorse.  I  speak  of  what  actually  oc- 
curred within  my  own  immediate  knowledge, 
whilst  I  raided  with  my  father,  in  more  instances 
than  one,  and  those  instances  would  be  shocking 
to  relate.  To  stem  these  daring  outrages,  ^nd  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  these  barbarous  customs, 
was  an  undertaking  that  demanded  both  philan- 
thropy and  courage,  and  my  father  of  course  was 
the  very  man  to  attempt  it.  Justice  and  genero- 
sity were  the  instruments  he  employed,  and  I  saw 
the  work  of  reformation  so  auspiciously  begun, 
and  so  steadily  pursued  by  him,  as  convinced  me 
that  minds  the  most  degenerate  may  be  to  a  de- 
gree reclaimed  by  actions  that  come  home  to  their 
feelings,  and  are  evidently  directed  to  the  sole  pur- 
poses of  amending  their  manners,  and  improving 
their  condition.    To  suppose  they  were  a  race  of 
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beings  stupidly  vknous,  devoid  of  sensibility^  and 
delivered  over  by  their  natural  inertness,  to  barba« 
rism  and  ignorance,  would  be  the  very  falsest  cha« 
racter  that  could  be  conceived  of  them  ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  quickness  of  their  apprehen- 
sive faculties,  to  the  precipitancy  and  unrestrained 
vivacity  of  their  talents  and  passions,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  causes,  and  in  some  degree  for  the  ex- 
cuse of  their  excesses ;  together  with  their  feroci-* 
bus  propensities  there  are  blended  and  compounded 
humours  so  truly  comic,  eccentricities  so  peculiar, 
and  attachments  and  affections  at  times  so  incon- 
ceivably ardent,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  contem- 
plate them  in  their  natural  characters,  without  be- 
ing diverted  by  extravagancies,  which  we  cannot 
seriously  approve,  and  captivated  by  professions 
which  we  cannot  implicitly  give  credit  to. 

"  The  bishop  held  a  considerable  parcel  of  land, 
arable  and  grazing,  in  his  hands,  or  more  properly 
Speaking  in  the  phrase  of  the  country,  a  large 
demesne,  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  labourers,  gar- 
deners, turf-cutters,  herdsmen,  and  handicraft- 
men  of  various  denominations. — His  first  object, 
and  that  not  an  easy  one  to  attain,  was  to  induce 
them  to  pursue  the  same  methods  of  husbandry  as 
were  practised  in  England,  and  to  observe  the  same 
neat  and  cleanly  course  of  cultivation.  This  was  a 
great  pointgained ;  they  began  it  with  unwillingness, 
and  watched  it  with  suspicion:  their  idle  neigh- 
bours, who  were  without  employ,  ridiculed  the 
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work,  and  predicted  that  their  hay-^stacks  would 
take  fire,  and  their  com  be  renderai  unfit  for  use ; 
but  in  the  further  course  of  time,  when  they  ex- 
perienced the  adv'ants^es  of  this  process,  and  wit- 
nessed the  striking  contrast  of  these  productive 
lands,  compared  with  the  slovenly  grounds  around 
them,  they  began  to  acknowledge  their  own  errors, 
and  to  reform  them.  With  these  operations  the 
improvements  of  their  own  habitations  were  con- 
trived to  keep  pace:  their  cabins  soon  wore  a 
more  comfortable  and  decent  appearance;  they 
furnished  them  with  chimnies,  and  emerged  out 
of  the  smoke,  in  which  they  had  buried  and  suf- 
focated their  families  and  themselves.  When  these 
(dd  habits  were  corrected  within  doors,  on  the 
outside  of  every  one  of  them  there  was  to  be  seen 
a  stack  of  hay,  made  in  the  English  fashion, 
thatched  and  secured  from  the  weather,  and  a  lot 
of  potatoes,  carefully  planted  and  kept  clean, 
which,  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  turf,  secured 
the  year's  provision  both  for  man  and  beast. 
When  these  comforts  were  placed  in  their  view, 
they  were  easily  led  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
better  appearance  of  their  persons,  and  this  reform 
was  not  a  little  furthered  by  the  premium  of  a 
Sunday's  dinner  to  all,  who  should  present  them- 
selves in  clean  linen  and  with  well-combed  hair, 
without  the  customary  addition  of  a  scare-crow 
wig,  so  that  the  swarthy  Milesian  no  longer  ap- 
peared with  a  yellow  wig  upon  his  coal-black  hair. 
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nor  the  yellow  Dane  with  a  coal-black  wig  upon 
his  long  red  locks :  the  old  barbarous  custom  also 
of  working  in  a  great  coat  loosely  thrown  ovet  the 
shoulders,  with  the  sleeves  dangling  by  the  sides, 
was  now  dismissed,  and  the  bishop's  labourers 
turned  into  the  field,  stript  to  their  shirts,  proud 
to  shew  themselves  in  whole  linen,  so  that  in 
them  vanity  operated  as  a  virtue,  and  piqued  them 
to  excel  in  industry  as  much  as  they  did  in  ap- 
pearance. As  for  me,  I  was  so  delighted  with 
contemplating  a  kind  of  new  creation,  of  which 
my  father  was  the  author,  that  I  devoted  the 
greatest  portion  of  my  time  to  bis  works,  and  had 
full  powers  to  prosecute  his  good  intentions  to 
whatever  extent  I  might  find  opportunities  for 
carrying  them.  This  commission  was  to  me 
most  gratifying,  nor  have  any  hours  in  my  past 
life  been  more  truly  satisfactory,  than  those  in 
which  I  was  thus  occupied  as  the  administrator  of 
his  unbounded  benevolence  to  his  dependant  fel- 
low creatures.  My  father,  being  one  of  th^  go- 
vernors of  the  Linen  Board,  availed  himself  aUo 
of  the  opportunity  for  introducing  a  branch  of  that 
valuable  manufacture  into  his  neighbourhood,  and 
a  great  number  of  spinning-wheels  were  distri- 
buted, and  much  good  linen  made  in  consequence 
of  that  measure.  The  superintendance  of  this 
improving  manufacture  furnished  an  interesting 
occupation  to  my  mother's  active  mind,  and  \% 
flourished  under  her  care.'* 
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When  he  returned  from  Ireland  he  brought  out  hi^ 
first  comedy  at  Corent  Garden  theatre.  The  piece 
was  entitled  The  Brothers^  and  was  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Cumberland,  in  a  desultory  nuinner; 
written  at  snatches  of  time,  in  the  midst  of  his 
children,  and  surrounded  with  the  noise,  confu- 
sion, and  amusements  of  a  nursery.  Whether  he 
tells  this  to  extenuate  its  faults,  or  to  prove  the 
pliability  of  his  thoughts,  which  could  accommo- 
date themselves  to  such  a  mode  of  study,  I  do  not 
know:  but  it  seems  to  me  an  evidence,  not  of 
peculiar  powers  of  abstraction,  but  of  that  medio- 
crity of  employment  which  nothing  can  disturb, 
because  it  requires  no  attention  to  perform.  A 
man  may  write  a  song  in  the  midst  of  singing,  or 
a  book  for  children  surrounded  with  children  ;  or, 
he  may  pen  the  loose  and  unconnected  scenes 
of  a  I^y9  where  the  dialogue  does  not  rise  above 
the  level  of  colloquial  discourse,  where  the  cha- 
racters are  drawn  from  the  surface  of  life,  and  the 
sentiments  are  derived  from  superficial  manners  su- 
perficially pourtrayed,  without  any  interruption 
from  tumult  or  conversation  :  all  this  he  might  do 
in  a  cotton-mill  as  well  as  in  a  nursery;  but  let 
no  man  say  that  he  can  plan  a  series  of  well  con- 
trived incidents,  that  he  can  observe  an  artificial 
coherency  between  them,  that  he  can  elicit  cha- 
racters and  adequately  support  them,  that  he  can 
form  a  quick  and  animated  reciprocation  of  dia- 
logue sparkling  with  wit,  elegant  and  appropriate^ 
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that  he  can  devise  scenes  of  humour  and  ponrtray 
them,  that  he  can  conduct  his  whole  action  to 
such  a  devel<^>ement  at  the  end  as  may  surprise 
by  its  novelty,  yet  please  by  its  probabiUty,  and 
that  he  can  maintain  the  interest  of  the  piece  from 
its  commencement  to  its  close,  in  the  midst  of 
turmoil  and  distraction,  environed  with  children 
at  their  gambols,  or  absorbed  in  the  details  of  bu- 
siness. This  may  be  attempted,  but  will  never 
be  performed ;  and  he  who  does  attempt  it  will  find 
that  leisure,  solitude,  and  retirement,  are  requisite 
to  every  intellectual  undertaking  which  aspires  to 
permanent  celebrity  and  success.  Inferior  per^ 
fbrmances  may  be  brought  forth  with  inferior 
means  of  excellence :  but  nothing  that  is  truly  great 
has  ever  been  achieved  under  the  actual  and  im- 
mediate  disqualifications  of  noise  and  distraction. 
The  Brothers  was  produced  in  1769)  at  the  sole 
responsibility  of  Mr.  Harris,  then  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  theatre ;  for  it  seems  that  his  asso- 
ciates did  not  give  their  sanction  to  its  appearance ; 
and  its  success  on  the  stage,  in  some  measure^ 
justified  his  opinion,  whatever  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  as  to  its  merits  in  the  closet.  To 
me  indeed  it  appears  to  want  precisely  that 
which  it  was  impossible  its  author  should  give 
it,  composing  it  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed. '  It  wants  variety  of  incident,  and  a  skil- 
ful coherency  of  action  :  the  scenes  are  hurried  on 
with  too  much  rapidity ;  that  which  is  required  is 
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produced  at  the  author's  will,  not  as  the  necessary 
CHT  probable  effect  of  preceding  events.  There  is 
no  exhibition  of  original  character,  t^erfidiout 
brothers,  wittol  husbands,  peevish  mistresses,  and 
licentious  wives,  are  the  common  property  of  sksge 
writers,  and  afford  few  of^rtunities  for  novelty  of 
situation  or  of  sentiment.  The  author  is  tied 
down  by  the  fiuniliarity  of  his  plot,  and  follows  too 
servilely  the  steps  of  his  predecessors* 

The  only  character  that  can  be  considered  as 
original  in  the  hands  of  Cumberland  is  that  of 
Captain  Ironsides :  but  if  we  admit  that  nothing  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  remembrance  of  Congreve's 
Ben^  we  shall  be  forced  to  allow  that  much  may 
be  referred  to  the  recollection  of  Smollett's  Lieu^ 
tenant  BowUngy  and  Commodore  Trunnion :  while 
Skiff  is  only  Pipes  transferred  from  the  novel  to 
the  play. 

The  diction  is  neither  comic  nor  tragic :  it  wants 
the  sprightliness  of  the  one  and  the  dignity  of  the 
other.  It  is  so  little  suited  to  the  characters, 
that  except  the  technical  jargop  of  Ironsides  and 
Sf40^j  it  might  be  spoken  by  any  of  them  without 
any  violation  of  propriety.  The  dialogue  is  a  cold 
interchange  of  conversation,  relieved  neither  by 
wit  nor  humour :  it  is  merely  elegant  discourse. 

In  delivering  this  opinion  I  am  not  unconscious 
how  much  I  differ  from  that  of  a  lady,  (Mrs* 
Inchbald)  with  whom  I  should  be  proud  to  concur 
upon  a  question  of  dramatic  criticism,  for  her 
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knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  presumed  to  be 
accurate  both  in  speculation  and  practice.  I  can- 
not, however,  gainsay  the  dictates  of  my  own 
mind,  in  deference  to  the  decisions  of  another. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  says,  ^'  that  the  Brothers  is  ac-> 
knowledged  by  all  critics  to  be  a  very  good  play." 
I  would  ask  what  critics  have  allmved  this  ?  I 
know  of  none  that  have  said  so ;  and  if  she  means 
to  refer  to  the  diurnal  critics  of  the  time,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  disregard  their  authority,  in  any 
question  of  literature.  To  say  that  it  is  a  very 
good  play,  is  a  prostitution  of  language:  it  may 
have  merits  of  a  certain  sort:  but  that  its 
merits  entitle  it  to  that  unqualified  approbation 
which  is  contained  in  the  sentence  I  have  quoted, 
is  what  no  one  will  affirm  who  has  read  the  piece 
and  judges  dispassionately. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  knows  what  belongs  to  a  good 
comedy.  Some  of  her  remarks  upon  this  very 
drama  prove  that  she  does.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
inconveniences  of  criticism  upon  contemporary 
writers,  that  few  have  boldness  enough  to  say 
what  they  think,  unless  they  speak  from  the  in- 
fluence of  some  personal  antipathy.  I  cannot  believe 
that  Mrs.  Inchbald  would  have  said  as  much  of 
the  Brothers  had  it  been  the  production  of  CoUey 
Gibber,  or  of  any  deceased  author.  Her  censure 
woul4  have  manifested  more  distinct  and  decisive 
features,  while  her  praises,  being  unbiassed,  would 
have  relished  more  of  sincerity. 
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Cumberland  himself  has  ventured  to  claim  for  a 
particular  part  of  this  comedy,  a  commendation 
which  the  critic  cannot  allow.  He  says  that  the 
sudden  manifestation  of  spirit  and  command,  in 
Sir  Benjamin  Dave,  ^^  is  one  of  those  starts  of  cha- 
racter which  is  always  a  striking  incident  in  the 
construction  of  a  drama,  and  when  a  revolution  of 
that  sort  can  be  brought  about  without  violence  to 
nature,  and  for  purposes  essential  to  the  plot,  it  is  a 
point  of  art  well  worthy  the  attention  and  study  of 
a  writer  for  the  stage.  The  comedy  of  RtUe  a  Wife 
and  have  a  Wife,  and  particularly  that  of  Maff- 
sioger's  City  Madam,  are  strong  instances  in 
point." 

To  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  passage,  as 
applying  to  a  general  truth,  no  one  will  object : 
and  the  instances  adduced  by  Cumberland  of  their 
effect  are  strong  proofs  of  their  justness.  But  those 
instances  are  strangely  misapplied  in  supposing 
that  they  are  at  all  similar  to  the  case  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Dove.  Lean,  in  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a 
Wife,  is  a  fool,  and  the  pliant  tool  of  his  wife,  for  a 
time  only ;  he  has  a  specific  purpose  in  view,  which 
is  known  to  the  audience  almost  from  the  first,  and 
which  justifies  his  assumed  stolidity  and  uxorious 
submission;  when,  therefore,  ^'  he  throws  his 
cloud  o^,  and  appears  himself,''  the  spectator  is 
pleased  at  the  transformation  but  hardly  surprised; 
for  he  had  a  general  anticipation  of  such  a  meta- 
morphosis :  the  precise  course  indeed  of  his  ac- 
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tions  afterwards,  how  far  he  would  enfehrce  his 
authority  and  vindicate  himself  from  his  fatuity 
(which,  like  the  elder  Brutus,  he  wore  only  as  a 
mask  to  conceal  his  aim  at  a  nobler  object),  he 
does  not  foresee :  but  the  act  itself  of  re-assuming 
his  character,  he  is  frequently  prepared  for  by  the 
intimations  of  Lean  himself.  In  the  City  Madam 
of  Massinger  also,  Luke*s  stupidity  is  only  a 
feigned  one  :  a  counterfeited  baseness,  manifested 
no  longer  than  circumstances  required  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  character  of  energetic  villainy  veiy 
distinct  from  what  preceded  it.  In  both  these 
instances  the  change  is  natural  because  the  de- 
ception is  unnatural,  and  probable,  because  it  is 
produced  by  adequate  causes.  But  the  craven- 
spirited  Sir  Benjamin  is  a  tame  fool,  with  no  other 
motive  for  being  so  than  a  man  who  squints  has  for 
obliquity  of  vision :  because  he  could  not  help  it. 
His  submission  to  his  wife's  fantastic  humours^  to 
her  freakish  tyranny,  to  her  unyoked  caprice,  has  no 
secret  aim  :  he  endures  her  suspected  infidelity 
patiently  from  no  concealed  project  of  revenge : 
his  baseness  is  not  fictitious  but  real,  not  merely 
an  outward  shew  but  an  inborn  pusillanimity  c^ 
disposition :  and  his  sudden  display  of  vigour  and 
dignity,  therefore,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
play,  is  a  direct  violation  of  probability :  it  is  a 
miracle  indeed  which  the  author  works,  but  which 
neither  the  spectator  nor  the  reader  believes ;  and 
it  is  essentially  distinguished  from  that  ^^  start  of 
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ctniraifter/'  which  Cumberland  has  justly  praised 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  in  Massingen 
By  what  fallacy  he  persuac^ed  himself  that  they 
were  similar  instances  of  exceitence  I  know  not : 
I  have  shewn  that  they  cannot  be  compared  with 
each  other. 

The  production  of  this  play  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  an  introduction  to  Garrick,  and  of  a 
subsequent  intimacy  between  him  and  Cumber-* 
land.  Garrick,  who  was  present  at  its  first  per- 
formance, was  unexpectedly  gratified  by  an  allu- 
sion to  his  theatrical  excellence,  which  Cumber- 
land dextrously  introduced  in  the  epilogue  in  the 
following  lines : — 

<<  Who  but  hath  seen  the  celebrated  strife. 
Where  Reynolds  calls  the  canvas  into  life ; 
And  'twixt  the  tragic  and  the  oomic  muse. 
Courted  of  both,  and  dubious  where  to  choose, 
Th'  inunortal  actor  stands  /' 

This  was  flattery  delicately  administered ;  and 
as  Cumberland  did  not,  I  presume,  know  that  its 
object  would  be  present,  (though  perhaps  he  might 
anticipate  such  an  erent  as  probable)  its  intro- 
duction had  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity.  The 
consequence  was  that  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  father 
of  Lord  St.  Helen,  who  was  in  the  box  with 
Garrick,  immediately  went  over  to  the  one  where 
Cumberland  was  sitting,  and  told  him  how  much 
the  manager  was  pleased  with  the  unexpected 
eompliment :  the  immortal  actor ^  from  that  time> 
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sought  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  friend- 
ship, and  Cumberland  reaped  the  harvest  of  his 
panegyric  in  the  production  of  his  future  dramas 
under  the  superintendance  of  Garrick. 

But,  if  the  epilogue  gained  one  friend,  the  pro- 
logue made  many  enemies.  It  was  written  in  a 
style  of  conscious  superiority  which  excited  very 
general  displeasure;  and  it  contained  an  attack 
upon  contemporary  dramatists  which  no  one 
should  make  who  consults  his  own  pe^ce,  with 
whatever  pretensions  to  pre-eminence  he  may 
think  himself  graced.  After  upbraiding  them  with 
gleaning  from  novels,  pilfering  from  periodical  pub- 
lications, and  purloining  from  French  writers,  he 
ventured  to  insinuate,  in  the  following  lines,  that 
his  play  had  none  of  these  vices,  but  was  composed 
of  original  and  indigenous  materials. 

<<  Not  so  our  bardy  to  night  be  bids  me  say, 
You  shall  receive  and  judge  an  English  play : 
From  no  man's  jest  be  draws  felonious  praise. 
Nor  from  his  neighbour's  garden  crops  his  bays : 
From  his  own  breast  the  filial  story  flows. 
And  the  free  scene  no  foreign  master  knows : 
Nor  only  tenders  he  his  work  as  new : 
He  hopes  'tis  good,  or  would  not  give  it  you." 

There  was  neither  poetry  nor  prudence  in  these 
lines:  and  when  Cumberland,  in  his  Memoirs^ 
strove  to  vindicate  them  by  an  appeal  to  the  lofty 
independence  which  characterised  Johnson's  pro- 
logue to  his  Irenej  he  should  have  remembered 
the  mighty  chasm  which  separated  him  from  the 
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man  whose  authority  he  would  produce  as  his  own 
justification.  I  do  not  however  think,  that  even  the 
arrogance  of  Johnson  is  to  be  applauded :  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  but  it  was  an  example 
which  does  not  deserve  to  be  followed.  In  a 
situation  where  success  confessedly  does  not 
always  follow  merit,  and  where  the  decision  that 
is  delivered  can  be  revoked  by  no  appeal,  it  is 
surely  more  prudent  to  conciliate  than  to  dare  our 
judges :  and  %s  no  man  loves  to  be  bullied  even 
into  Justice^  I  suspect  an  author  does  not  much 
advance  his  interest  who  proudly  claims,  as  his 
right,  what  caprice  may  withhold  or  may  give,  and 
what  he  can  obtain  from  no  other  dispensers  of 
public  honours  than  those  whom  he  would  in- 
timidate into  an  acknowledgement  of  his  merits. 
There  is  something  in  arrogance,  however  sup- 
ported by  ability,  which  is  sure  to  offend :  and 
though  a  haug^itycancUdate  for  renown  may  snatch 
the  laurel  without  deigning  to  solicit  it,  he  will 
wear  it  with  less  complacent  pride,  and  less  good 
Will  £rQm  mankind,  than  the  modest  suitor  whose 
hopes  are  proudly  turned  towards  success,  but 
whose  liumility  teaches  him  to  value  it  as  a  gift 
best  bestowed,  when  bestowed  with  the  concur- 
rent assent  of  his  CQntem|>ararie8. 
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CHAP.   VIU. 

Cumberland   the   otigmal  of  Sheridan's   Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary. — Miss  Seward's  opi^ 
nion  of  Cumberland's  Memoirs. — Censure  of 
her  Letters,  recently  published. — Instances  of 
her  vanity >t  affectation^  and  vitiated  phraseology. 
— Mr.  Walter  Scott's  Portrait. — Mr.  Sou- 
they's  Poem  i>f  Ma  doc  neglected  by  the  pre* 
sent  generation. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Fellowes'  *«• 
gacity^  aided  by  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Scott.— 
Cumberland  writes  the  West  Indian. — Account 
of  some  adventures  which  happened  to  him  in 
Ireland. 
Cumberland  repeatedly  reminds  his  readers  that 
he  has  written  a  greater  number  of  plays  than  any 
other  English  author:  the  remark  may  be  true: 
biit  a  prolific  pen  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
vigorous  one.     It  is  from  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct that  we  judge  of  the  soil,  not   firom    the 
quantity.    To  produce  much  betokens  fertility; 
but  to  produce  well,  is  a  proof  of  soniething  better 
than  fecundity. 

In  the  269th  page  of  the  first  Volume  of  his 
MemoirSj  he  enters  into  a  laboured  vindication  of 
himself  firom  all  envy  towards  other  authors,  and 
from  all  unfiiir  modes  of  exalting  or  upholding  his 
own  reputation.  He  refers^  explicitly,  to  a  report 
which  had  been  circulated  respecting  his  endea* 
vours  to  decry  the  merits  of  The  School  for 
Scandal  at  its  first  appearance ;   and  he  afifirms 
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that  he  offered  bis  accuser  positive  proof  of  his 
being  at  Bath  during  the  first  run  of  that  very 
superior  comedy.  The  gentleman  (a  reviewer) 
was  convinced,  he  says,  of  his  innocence,  but  had 
no  opportunity  of  testifying  his  conviction  to  the 
world :  of  course  the  accusation  remains  uncon« 
tradicted  except  in  the  avowal  of  Cumberland 
himself. 

The  anecdote,  as  I  have  heard  it  stated,  was 
this.  When  Sheridan  produced  his  School  for 
Scandal^  Cumberland,  who  sat  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  theatre,  preserved  an  inflexible  rigidity 
of  muscle  as  often  as  the  audience  were  testifying 
their  approbation  by  repeated  bursts  of  laughter^ 
and  he  Irequently  expressed  his  surprise  that  they 
should  laugh  at  what  had  not  the  power  even  to 
make  him  smile.  There  are  social  traitors  in  every 
circle,  and  one  such  soon  conveyed  the  sarcasm 
to  Sheridan,  who  coolly  and  wittily  replied  that 
it  was  something  ungracious  in  Cumberland  not 
to  laugh  at  his  comedy,  when  be  had  lately  laughed 
at  one  of  his  tragedies  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  This  was  no  doubt  soon  re-echoed  in  the 
ears  of  Cumberland ;  and  thus  began  that  hostility 
which  led  to  Sheridan's  severe  exposure  of  his 
opponent  in  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary''^. 

*  This  mneodoCe  I  have  retaiDed,  became  it  it  oomnoDly  belifeved,  ami 
iiielaftedwidiaUthe  confidenoeoftnith.  But  it  proceedi  upon  an  erro* 
Mouf  fuppoeitioo.  Cumberland  ptoduced  his  first  trafedy,  (The  BmttU  ^ 
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This  i^  6iie  ftceoUnt,  Thei*e  is  ahothet  tvhich 
states  the  ptoVocfetion  to  havebeerl  giVeti  by  Cum- 
berl^ttd  in  his  farce  of  th^  Nate  o/  Hand,  w  H 
Trip  to  NMMdrket^  in  which  sotAt  satire  is  levelled 
a^infet  the  Ute  Charies  Fo%,  the  Duke  of  Devott^ 
Bhii^,  and  othert^  Who  we*e  thfe  ht^bds  of  that  ptttty 
under  WhOsd  MttneM  SheridaA  had  ei^listM 
himself.  To  retaliate  the  satire,  he  projected 
fend  exhibited  SirFretfAl.  Whifeh  of  thesfe  rela- 
lionfe  is  truie,  or  whethet  dther  of  them  has  any 
rij^ht  to  be  believed  1  cannot  tdl.  The  question 
can  be  satisfactorily  answered  only  by  one  maii. 

It  has  b6ert  a  vet-y  gehefally  received  opinion, 
however,  that  Sir  FiiHfal  Piagiaf^  Was  in- 
tended fbr  Cumberland:  attd  so  true  wa*  the  re^ 
«emblani^4  I  have  be^n  told,  thbt  one  Of  his  son$ 
being  present  at  the  representation  immediately 
recognised  his  fatheh  The  late  Miss  Seward,  ih- 
deed,  draws  an  inference,  ev^n  fh>m  his  MthfU^its^ 
Which  1  confess  a|>J)ears  tt)  m*  unwarranted  by  the 
general  tenor  of  that  work, 

berland  therefore  did  not  laugh  at  Sheridan's  comedy,  it  is  most  certain 
that  Sheridan  could  not  then  have  laugtied  at  his  tragedy.  If  ^e  suppose, 
however,  that  Cutnberlaiid  was  not  pi«ltenl  at  the  representatKM  of  ^Ittk 
School  for  Scandal,  till  some  time  aftfer  its  first  iappearanbe,  (which  wiU 
agree  with  his  own  Account),  and  that  his  solemnity  was  exhibited  when  he 
did  nee  \i  (probably  after  the  pro^Actioti  of  the  ^dttte  q^' Hastings) ,  thta 
Sheridan,  without  any  violation  of  chronology,  might  have  uttered  the 
fetort  mentioned  in  the  text,  IMM  hftve  ItVen^  Uttiseff  by  drawitig  ^e 
character  of  Sir  f¥etfal  the  ^nsm«g  year  (1779),  ^beii  itift  VHtii  wasfirst 
performed.  Or,  we  mAy  «tpply  this  IMfei^ee  to  tite  %u]ft^ft6afti6h  (hat  tU 
tack  censure  of  CumberlB»d  w«i  tutfi  cotivtyei  to  SfaerMati  fiH  toBJ^  'M^ 
the  period  of  its  expression. 
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"  Ip  ije^pita/'  says  she,*  "  of  Mr.  Cumlierland*^ 
r^p^t^  diiavQwalai  of  eavy  and  injustice  tqwards 

*  Sec  her  Correspondence  lately  publithed,  VoL  vi.  p.  309.  Of  tbis 
beterofeneevfl  mias  of  vmnity,  pedaatry^  and  virulence,  let  mt  take  thk 
aeeaiien  to  ^ve  ray  opinion. 

It  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  iht  history  of  literature,  patiently  to  oem- 
pese  letters  that  were  to  be  afterwaids  patiently  c^ilod,  and  patiently 
to  be  treasured  up  as  a  valuable  bequest  to  mankind.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther most  to  condemn  the  egrre^ous  egotism  of  this  proceeding,  or  its 
folly.  I  ean  ftnd  only  one  excuse  for  it,  and  that  is  the  writer's  sex.  How 
eiMneBiW  her  friends  must  value  her  correspondence  now  that  they  And 
they  were  made  merely  the  convenient  vehicles  Ibr  amassing  a  heap  of 
lettem  which,  in  their  original  conception,  were  intended,  not  to  answer 
the  common  purpose  of  such  compositions ;  not  to  be  the  unaffected  me* 
<Bum  of  conveying  kindness,  truth,  or  counsel,  to  an  absent  friend  or 
relative  j  but  to  serve  as  repositories  ibr  her  own  notions  upon  literature, 
politics,  and  morals,  to  be  copied  diligently  into  a  common  place  book,  and 
to  be  bequeathed  to  a  bookseller  for  publieatSon  after  her  death.  Her 
letter  to  Mr.  Constable,  in  which  this  bequest  is  communicated  to  him,  is 
an  aeeurate  picture  of  female  vanity  and  literary  coquetry. 

In  passing  from  the  principle  which  dictated  this  eempilation,  to  its 
ni^culioB,  I  do  not  ftnd  mui^  to  approve.  I  have  been  very  ^oroughly 
diigusted  wi&  her  pertness,  her  affectation,  and  her  vitiated  style  i  and 
I  have  been  more  than  disgusted  with  her  rancour  towards  the  raemeiy  of 
Johnson,  whom,  on  every  oecesion,  she  malignantly  traduces ;  with  her 
petty  malice  and  envy  towards  some  living  authors ;  and  her  hyperbelical 
adulation  of  others.  In  what  she  writes  I  find  neither  dignity  of  sentiment, 
novelty  of  remark,  nor  acuteness  of  criticism :  on  all  occasions  her  judge- 
menti  are  the  oflbpring  of  her  passions  :  and  we  hence  ftnd  some  of  the 
most  respectable  names  of  modern  literature  ridiculously  depreciated, 
while  others,  who  were  never  heard  of  till  now  found  in  these  volumes, 
are  tickled  into  a  belief  of  such  endowments  as  can  be  paralleled  only 
by  those  which  nature  granted  to  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Milton.  The  reader 
stares  wt^  astonishment  as  he  finds  himself  in  the  company  of  such  illus- 
trious beings,  and  wonders  by  what  fatality  they  were  never  known  before ; 
but  a  moment's  reflection  dispels  the  illusion,  and  he  remembers  that  Miss 
Seward  praised  all  who  praised  her :  that  praise  was  a  literary  currency 
between  her  and  her  associates,  which  no  depreciation  could  rob  of  its  value  ; 
and  that  no  flattery  is  foo  grqss  for  <H)e  author  to  give  or  another  to 
receive. 
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Other  authors,  this  egotistic  volume  of  his  rivet«> 
instead  of  removing  my  long  established  convictioii 

The  only  merit  wjuch  ihete  volumes  can  be  said  to  posflest  is,  that  tbcj 
contain  some  pleasing  literary  anecdotes :  beyon4  that,  I  am  yet  to  leam 
what  other  claims  they  have  to  approbation.  Thar  sentimental  effusiona 
have  nothing  in  them  but  antiquated  rapturcs^or  affected  bursts  of  roaudlm 
sympathy  and  tenderness. 

The  opinion  which  I  have  here  expressed  has  been  formed  from  a  very 
dilijcent  inspection  of  the  volumes  I  condemn ;  and  I  will  extend  this 
note  yet  a  little  further,  to  communicate  to  my  readers  some  of  those  pas- 
sages which  have  concurred,  with  others,  to  its  production. 

Of  her  vanity,  affectation,  and  vitiated  phraseology,  the  following  sen- 
tences, from  p.  341  of  VoL  iv.  may  serve  as  a  specimen :— < 

**  That  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  with  which  I  have  been  so 
irariously,  so  repeatedly  flattered,  was  observed  by  the/w/iYr,  obHging,  and 
qgreeable  Lady  Harewood  last  night,  who  has  taken  me  to  each  assembly 
since  I  had  first  the  h<mour  of  her  notice. 

'<  So  I  think  I  will  even  go  to  Brighton  instead  of  Harrowgate,  fto.see  if 
I  cannot  rival  Lady  Jersey,  by  recalling  former  impressions,  and  make  a 
certain  personage  behave  better  to  his  amiable  and  lovely  wife.  Would 
not  that  be  a  nice  fiaee  i^unmrwit  Kmghi^  or  rather  Knigbtbss  trrtaUr^  T 
My  autumnaUtm  would  scarcely  be  an  ol^ection  U»  a  taste  so  partial  t» 
melhw  fruit" 

Perhaps  a  perfectly  delicate  female  might  have  omitted  the  last  observar 
tion,  conndering  that  the  letter  is  addressed  to  a  gentleman. 
-  In  the  same  letter  we  have  the  following  simple  and  unadorned  descrip- 
tion of  z,  hot  day  in  August :— •  ' 

**  A  week  ago*  we  had  a  sudden  transition  from  hibernal  colduem  to  skies 
of  cloudless  hlaxe^  Phoebus  shakes  his  fiery  tresses  on  the  rochs,  and  over 
the  wide  stretched  mountams,  that  girdle  t?Us  vale  and  its  golden  creeeent. 
(The  l^ter  is  written  from  Buxton.)  The  busy  little  world,  that  swarms 
in  the  Arcade  audits  precincts,  now  gasp  beneath  a  climate,  which  I  should 
suppose  somewhat  resembles  the  description  of  Mulciber's  gilded  palace  in 
Pandemonium.  The  aspect  of  the  crescent  is  south  east.  Its  colonnade 
drinks  the  morning  beams,  and  reflects  them  back  with  dazxUng  ande^ 
pressive  force.  Those  to  whom  the  lines  of  Milton  are  familiar,  mi^ht  he 
inclined  to  exclaim. 

The  torrid  walls,  vaulted  with  fire. 
Smite  on  their  dazzled  eyes." 
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that   Sheridan's   portrait    of   him,    iStV    Fretful 
Plagiary^  is  not  a  caricature.     That  conviction 


TIdi  is  miseraUie  rani    Let  it  tuAce  for  tbe  writer's  taste. 

n^  hypertwlical  adulation  to  HWn^  ftuthom  may  be  surmised  from  the 
ibUowiti^  instance.    In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Southey  is  this  sentence : — 

•*  No  fbrei^er  ever  did,  or  perhaps  ever  can  attain  that  perfect  Icnow- 
ledf^  of  our  lanpia^  which  mi|^ht  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  dimity 
and  beauty  of  our  noblest  blank  verse :  consequently ^  they  will  never  per- 
ceive the  superiority  of  Shakspeore,  Milton,  and ."   Imagine,  reader, 

if  you  can,  what  name  completes  the  triumvirate :  but  do  not  let  your  fancy 
revert  to  the  productions  of  Thomson,  Alcenside,  Armstrong,  or  Cowper : 
no :  they  were  writers  not  to  be  joined  with  Shakspeare  and  Milton :  hear 
then  who  wu :— **  consequently,"  says  Miss  Seward,  **  they  will  never 
p<»t*eive  the  superiority  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  SoirrHBr,  to  any 
writer  that  ever  ^emm'd  the  runic  fetters  with  ideas  even  the  most  in- 
trinsically poetic."    froL  PI.  p.  S76J 

Of  this  passage  the  conclusion  appears  to  me  unintelligible  nonsoise : 
the  rest  I  commit  to  the  reader's  Judgment  How  will  he  be  surprised, 
however,  to  learn  that  this  corrival  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  this  third 
poet  to  whom  no  fotvth  can  be  found*,  has  fallen  upon  an  age  of  such  bar- 
barism  that  his  *'  glorious  poem"  (I  use  Miss  Seward's  words)  of  Madoe 
produced,  after  a  year's  sale,  no  greater  profit  thao-^-blush  my  country- 
men-ablush !-i-«'THREB  POUNDS,  8BVBNTBEN  SR1LLING8,  and  OKR  PENNY.** 

(See  Vol,  VL  Letter  W,  p,  S<r^).  I  can  conceive  with  what  pathetic  ten- 
derness of  expression,  the  **  poeticdly  great  Southey,"  (Miss  Seward's 
own  words  again,  and  her  usual  mode  of  compellation)  ooramunicatad 
this  afflicting  intelligence  to  his  S}rmpathising  friend. 

The  fact,  however,  is  a  curious  one.  Does  it  procli^m  the  degeneracy 
or  the  purity  of  our  natfoiial  taste  ?    The  answer  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Waltar  Scott,  I  believe,  is  the  avowed  editor  bf  these  volumes.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  know  how  he  fett  when  he  read  the  proof  of  that 
sheet  in  the  sixth  volume,  which  contaifls  the  stlty-first  letter.  As  it  is 
another  instance  of  what  I  have  said  respecting  Miss  Seward  and  this  oor- 
respondence^  1  will  transcribe  a  part  of  it  here.  It  is  addressed  to  a 
Mr.  Carey. 


*  What  now  becomes  of  Dryden's  celebrated  lines  for  tbe  pi<iture  of 
Milton? 
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was  founded  cm  attested  aDfKx)ote9  of  hia  iilgfikr 
titude,  his  pride,  aqd  bis  eavy  of  auporioi:  wrjletf/' 

**  More  imiaediate]^  should  I  have  noticed  the  kind  content*  <xf  your 
letter^  bad  it  arrived  at  a  less  Interesting  juncture.  M  two  that  ^^  JW- 
day  last^  thepoeticalfy  great  ff^alter  Swtt  came,  liHe  a  sun  beam*  to  MV 
DWELLING !  I  found  him  sturdily  maintaining  the  necessity  of  limiting 
hit  inexpre^uhly  welcome  visit  to  the  next  day's  noon.  You  will  not  woik- 
der  that  I  could  spare  no  minutes  from  hours  so  precious  and  ao  few. 

*'  Ah  I  fortunate  if  one  of  your  filial  sqioumers  here  had  proved  the 
means  of  introducing  my  poetic  friends  to  each  other.  Such  preMgatatwmt 
art  amett^st  my  hearts  iujcurie$f  8fc.** 

They  who  recollect  the  picture  of  Mr.  Scott,  prefixed  to  his  La^  qfthg 
JLahtf  a  sturdy  little  gentleman,  cooling  himself  upon  a  stump,  will  he 
pleased  with  the  following  one  by  Mi&s  Seward,  and  will  admire  the  mo* 
dfSty  of  Mr.  Scott  in  permitting  its  insertion  : 

*'  This  proudest  boast  of  the  Caledonian  muse  is  tall,  and  rather  robust 
than  slender,  but  lame  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Hayley*,  and  in  a 
floater  measure.  Neither  the  contour  of  his  face,  nor  yet  his  features^  are 
•legant ;  his  complexion  healthy,  and  somewhat  fair,  without  bloom. 
We  find  the  singularity  of  brown  hair  and  eye-lashes,  with  flaxen  eye- 
browf,  and  a  countenance  open,  ingenuous,  and  benevolent.  When  seri- 
ously conversing,  or  earnestly  attentive,  though  his  eyes  are  rather  of  a 
hghtish  grey,  deep  thought  U  on.  theik  lids  :  he  comtraets  hiM  hrow^  and 
the  reiys  ^  genius  gleam  aslakt  from  the  oris  beneath  them.  An  upper 
Up,  too  long,  prevents  his  mouth  from  being  decidedly  handsome,  but  the 
mfooteet  emsmations  ^temper  and rfheartptay  about  it  when  he  taths ehmr- 
fully i  or  smiles;  and,  in  company,  he  is  much  oftener  gay  than  contem* 
plative.  His  conversation,  an  overflowing  fountain  of  hrilliant  wit,  e^ppo^ 
site  allusion,  fmd  pla^fyl  archnessy  while,  on  serious  themes  it  is  nervouf 
«nd  eloquent.  The  accent  decidedly  Scotch,  yet  by  no  means  broad.  On 
the  wlKile  no  expectation  is  disappointed,  which  his  poetry  must  excite  in 
tXi  who  feel  the  powers  and  the  graces  of  Aonian  inspiration." 

Sotte  pwrls  el  this  description  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  ridicule  to  exagt 

*  Why  had  he  not  a  hump  like  POpe,  sore  eyes  like  Horace,  and  an 
a&ihma  like  Virgil  ?    May  uot  Mr.  Scott  say  with  the  satirist^ 
**  Go  on  obligii^  creatwee^-^mnke  me  see. 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters  met  in  me." 
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However  lehictaat  the  reader  may  be  to  aoeord 
with  Miss  Seward  in  this  opiAKM^  be  wiU  perhspi 

^rate.  Dee|p  thoucp^t  seated  on  ft  man's  eye-lid8|  ui4  ^Ic^mt  of  ^cakif 
duting'  tideways  from  the  penthouse  of  a  frown,  are  images  so  irresistihly 
bnrksque,  ikat  1  have  B«v«r  3P0I  found  qim  wh»  oould  read  them  wUlMut 
uynrvagmt.  Suffh  slatting  gWa^u  mifht  be  eigpoot^i  from  n  man  ythote 
obliquity  of  vision  rivalled  that  of  the  once  cel^rajted  John  Wilkes.  The 
description  of  his  blooming  complexion,  his  flaxen  e}'e-brow6,  his  grey 
•yci»  and  hl0  porting  npiMf  Hp,  fornM*  «lt4get|i«ff»  ft  pktoff  so  IwUcrous, 
that  no  man  woyl^  wilUi^ly  Ixave  bis  ppm^il  itoched  id  ft  umiJar  way. 
It  reminds  the  reader  of  a  young  girl  in  some  Qpvel,  who  in  depicting,  to 
some  friend  as  sagacions  as  herself,  the  pcrsoci%|  accomplishments  of 
her  lovtr.  But  here»  the  hidierons  is  bfigk««^  by  the  recolUoCi^a  of  the 
writer's  age,  her  ol^ject^  and  hermotive.« 

Before  I  conclude  this  note,  I  am  tempted  to  amuse  my  reader  with  an 
iastaDoa  of  prdimiid  cr«dhio»,  for  which  be  wm  b«  indebted  to  tha  pan  of  the 
Bev^r JPcnowcs.  I  do  npts  by  any  means,  wUh  to  be  oontidered  ftt  speAk»f 
with  disrespect  of  that  gent^man ;  not  l^ecause,  a^  the  conductor  of  the 
CrUicdl  Review y  he  may  retaliate  by  telling  his  readers  that  this  Is  a  worth- 
iest prodqoHwi .  ft  thiig  whwh,  if  do«fw  wiU  be  done  wi(b»u|  ibe  l«it 
concern  OP  lay  jyafO— but  because  I  do  consider  bim  f»  e  map  ef  talent^ 
and  as  the  author  of  some  valuable  productions.  He  is  one  of  Mist 
Seward's  corretpoiidentff,  wd  of  eoune  receives  bU  full  «bftre  gf  e^treva^ 
gftnt  enoomiamsy  especieUy  in  the  lette?  yiblch  contftipft  tbe  pMNfe  I 
allude  to.  How  he  could  waste  one  nagaient  in  pemiiQg  ft  proposi- 
tion so  idly  Klf-evident>  I  am  at  a  lo^s  xp  conjecture-  Wb«^^  should  we 
think  of  ft  nan  who  told  u9  in  a  pompous,  well-rounded  perioda  thet  if  pigf 
neither  died  nor  were  Killed,  there  would  soon  be  an  accumulated  pqpuU- 
tioo  of  them^  and  that  either  the  youn^  pigs  muist  be  killed,  to  make 
room  Cor  the  old  pigs*  or  the  old  pig$  killed  to  mftke  room  for  the  young 
|Hg«  I  Yet  such  i«  precisely  the  infonufttion  conttvped  in  the  following 
sentence  from  one  of  Mr.  Fellowd'  worksji  and  wbi<rb  Miss  $ewftrd  justly 
commenda  for  its  truth : 

*'  If  the  supposed  laerea^cd  durability  of  life/'  f  V*  Wr.  F.  **  were  the 
common  privilege  of  all  men,  it  is  evident  that  the  earth  must  soon  teem 
with  an  accumulated  population ;  and  that  either  the  young  must  be  de- 
stroyed to  leave  room  for  the  older,  pr  the  old  te  leave  room  for  the  youpg." 
And  ae  if  tbia  were  net  wmple  enough*  Mr.  Scott  ftdd^a  *'  It  is  equally  evi- 
dent that,  if  mankind  had  not  been  bom  to  die^  a  ipbere  of  a  thousand 
times  the  extent  of  the  earth,  oould  not  have  contained  all  who  have  beep 
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more  willmgly  assent  to  some  of  those  which  she 
afterwards  eitpresses. 

"  There  is  an  absurd  attempt  in  his  Observer,  to 
ridicule  that  immortal  and  matchless  imaginarjr 
history,  the  Clarissa,   which  Dr.   Johnson  pro- 
nounced not  only  the  first  novel,  but  perhaps  the 
first  work  in  this  language*, 

"  To  the  author  of  n  little  volume  of  very  inge- 
nious essays,  published  by  Cadell  in  1788,  and 
entitled  Variety^  I  gave  two  numbers,  which  ex- 
posed the  fabe  reasoning  of  that  invidious  tract  in 
the  Observer,  This  history,  which  the  author 
of  that  work  gives  of  himself  in  a  huge  quarto  vo* 
lume,  contains  a  new  attempt  to  tear  the  laurels 
from  those  glorious  volumes.  It  has  the  efiVontery 
to  call  their  Grandison  a  nauseous  pedant.  And 
how  Cumbey,  as  Johnson  used  to  call  him,  writhes 

born  since  Adam's  time.  How  much  less  then  could  the  little  garden  of 
Kden !"  (Pia  FT,  p.  2S9).  Kedly  sud^  «« laboured  nothings  in  so  grare  i| 
style"  deserve  to  be  stigmatised. 

Here  I  close  this  long  note.  I  hare  expressed  a  veiy  strong  and  unquali- 
fied disapprobation  of  Miss  Seward's  Letters,  and  I  thought  it  but  equt- 
able  to  advance  some  grounds  for  my  censures.  I  cannot  be  certain  that 
they  will  appear  equally  valid  to  others  as  to  myself ;  but  of  this  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  I  am  actuated  by  no  sinister  motive.  Miss  Seward  I  never  saw ; 
with  her  I  never  corresponded ;  ftiom  her  pen  I  have  received  neither  een* 
sure  nor  praise.  I  read  with  an  unpr^udiced  mind,  and  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind  1  have  declared  my  sentiments.  They  who  diflfer  fh>m  me 
win  think  me  perhaps  unreasonably  fastidious;  let  them  think  me  sincere, 
and  I  shall  be  contented. 

*  When  it  suits  this  lady  to  corroborate  her  own  sentiments  by  those  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  how  willingly  she  refers  to  him  as  an  authority ;  on  aH  other 
occasions  her  nudity  towaids  him  is  no  less  conspicuofus  than  it  it  con« 
temptible. 
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under  the  fame  of  the  young  Roscius,  and  avows 
the  mortification  it  cost  him  to  see  Master  Betty, 
as  in  scorn  he  terms  him,  going  to  rehearsal  in  a 
coach  that  bore  a  ducal  coronet ! 

«  And,  on  my  word,  Cumbey  slips  his  falcon 
at  high  game,  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  since, 
with  equal  effrontery  to  his  defamation  of  Richard- 
son, does  he  speak  of  Gray,  whom  Dr.  Beattie 
justly  pronounced  next  to  Milton  in  the  strength 
and  grandeur  of  his  muse. 

**  Then,  with  what  acrimony  does  he  resent 
Mr.  Hayley's  testimony  to  an  opinion  universal  in 
the  learned  world,  of  Dr.  Bentley  as  a  critic  in 
English  poetry.  On  what  foundation  that  opinion 
stands,  let  fientley^s  ridiculous  edition  of  Milton, 
with  its  heap  of  absurd  notes  and  presumptuous 
alterations  of  the  text,  witness !  Surely  every  au- 
thor is  free  to  speak  his  opinion  of  a  deceased  bro- 
ther !  If  that  opinion  be  unjust,  let  men  of  letters 
prove  that  injustice  by  reasons  shewn ;  but  for  a 
descendant  of  an  arraigned  author  to  take  up  the 
matter  with  resentment,  and  make  ita  fkmily  quar- 
rel, is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  amusing  things  in  this  selfish  quarto- 
good  characteristic  portraits  of  Soame  Jenyns, 
Foote,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  Garrick;  and 
poor  Cumbey  was  vilely  treated  by  our  govern- 
ment concerning  that  Spanish  expedition.  The 
violation  of  its  en^gement  to  him  was  utterly  dis- 
honest and  cruel,  of  which  the  official  letters  are 
proofs  incontrovertible.** 
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To  some  of  the  opinions  contained  in  the  precede 
jiig  ejitmct,  1  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  in  tho 
pragmas  of  this  work  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  one  part  of  it,  that  Cuniberlajid's  title  to  th^ 
original  of  Sheridan's  portrait  has  been  faithfully 
belie vtjd  by  many. 

In  the  ensuing  year  (1770)  Cumberland  paid  hip 
annual  visit  to  his  father,  and  while  there  he  pro^ 
jccted,  and  partly  composed,  his  comedy  of  thfs 
1Ve:si  Indiafi.  The  history  of  its  production  jus- 
tifies my  remarks  upon  the  folly  of  that  mode  of 
$tudy  which  Cumberland  boasts  having  adopted 
wlicn  he  wrote  the  Broihers.  Instead  of  writing  iri 
the  midst  of  children  he  now  seated  himself  in  a 
little  closet  in  hi^  father's  mansion,  unfurnished 
imd  out  of  use,  with  only  one  window,  and  hq 
prospect  from  that  window  but  a  turf-^Cack,  with 
which  it  was  ahuost  in  contact. 

This  was  now  his  plan  :  but  surely  it  was  incon^ 
fistent  with  his  former  account,  to  declare,  as  ha 
does  at  puge  276  of  his  Memoirs^  '*  that  in  all  hi9 
hours;  of  study  it  had  been  his  object  through  lif<^ 
so  to  locate  himself  as  to  have  little  or  nothing  to 
distract  his  attention/*  I  conceive  there  are  few 
things  more  calculated  to  distract  our  attention 
than  the  babble  of  children,  which  he  acknow- 
ledges he  sometimes  endured,  while  he  was  soli'- 
QitOUB  to  exclude  the  cheering  and  unobtrusivQ 
beauties  of  nature  from  his  view  at  such  times,-by 
*'  always  9 voiding  pleasant  prospects/' 

In  thisclivset  his  mother  occasionally  visited  hUji^ 
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and  an i mated  him  with  her  i^marks  upon  th^  pro- 
gress of  his  work,  which  went  on  felicitougly,  for 
every  thing  combined  to  render  its  author  so-  Re- 
moved from  the  bustle  of  office  and  its  cares, 
from  the  intrusions  of  society  nnd  its  temptations, 
and  surrounded  by  his  parents,  sister.  Wife,  and 
children,  he  beheld  within  his  view  all  that  a  man 
can  desire,  whode  views  of  happiness  are  founded 
upon  a  rational  basis-  Safe  too  trom  the  malevo- 
lence of  critics,  and  the  competitions  of  rivalry, 
his  mind  was  calm  and  concentrated  to  its  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  declares  that  at  no  other  period 
of  his  life  did  the  eame  happy  circumstances  com- 
bine to  cheer  him  in  any  of  his  literary  labours. 

In  his  poem  of  Retrospection  he  indulges  in  a 
pleasing  vein  of  contemplation  as  he  recals  those 
moments  of  departed  happiness,  which  he  parsed 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  It  is  shorty  and  may 
be  transcribed: 

But  ctam^,  OK  Mcmotyf  hAiit^  tby  vniumc  forlli^ 

And  let  nie  sec  bmr  in. any  whiter  i]a)  a 

lu  yQiAt^  Iciii^  pai^t  lUy  ctiJctid&r  c&ti  shew. 

Oh  blest  rtiticinliftintes  !  yc  nt^w  imfulrt, 

Atic]  iprt'aii  tK^fe^re  mc,  icencs  oryuumg  tkli^tit ; 

Slati  wick's  bdoved  majQ&ioTi  gr(±<rt&  iue  qavi— 

I  feet  a  omllier's  welcome  fuud  eivbmct  | 

1  tee,  I  sec  ft  sftintvd  father  smile, 

LfBt'uiHf;'  indul^nt  to  viy  «cbtKil-hoy  tal^^*- 

Oh  stay  delictoiia  visiQU  !     Vankb  not 

So  suddenly,  ye  dear  parentaJ  shaJet, 

O  le&ve  not  ^^et  u  w^n,  who  Lov*d  yon  ei^fi 

Obey*il  yuu  livlii^j  ai^d  be  h  ail 'J  you  detd ; 

Behold  me  now,  how  cbaug^^dt  bow  f^rey  with  yeus  I 

Slay  then^  and  Trom  tny  filial  LfMom  draw 

These  thoros  that  aever  would  haye  maklcd  iiere 
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Had  I,  like  you  my  iathsr>  humbly  hUn 
The  sen-ant  of  my  God,  nor  toird  to  earn 
The  unpaid  wag^es  of  a  thankless  world. 

Still>  still  by  Retrospection's  ma^c  power, 

Thoug^h  threescore  years  and  ten  have  intervene* 

I'm  wafted  back  to  boyhood,  and  behold. 

To  mtntal  clear  as  to  my  nat'ral  eye 

The  honoured  form  of  Beotley.-r-At  his  desk 

Beside  his  garden  window,  deep  in  thought, 

With  bo<^  cmbay'd,  the  leam'd  master  sits : 

Unaw'd  I  run  to  him :  around  my  neck 

He  throws  his  arms ;  methinks  e'en  now  I  feel 

Their  pressure  and  his  kiss  upon  my  cheek : 

And  lo !  at  onoe  the  page  of  aacient  lore/ 

That  offers  no  amusement  to  my  sight 

Is  shut,  the  golden  chain  of  his  bright  thoughts 

Is  snapt  without  a  murmur— palsey  struck  - 

And  halting,  see !  he  rises  firom  his  chair^ 

And  spreads  before  me  what  his  shelves  can  show 

Of  prints,  to  gratify  an  idle  boy." 


There  is  a  tender  melancholy  in  this  passage 
which  wins  its  way  to  the  reader's  heart.  It  ex- 
hibits such  remembrances  as  every  man  feels,  and 
feels  with  greater  fervency,  as  the  rude  collisions 
of  the  world  remind  him  of  what  he  has  lost. 

If  the  memory  of  Cumberland  were  faithful,  and 
that  in  writing  his  Memoirs  he  did  not  sometimes 
confound  the  notions  of  advanced  life  with  what 
he  conceived  .himself  to  have  possessed  when  a 
younger  man,  it  may  be  pronounced  that  he 
formed  a  very  distinct  and  just  conception  of  the 
province  of  a  comic  writer  for  the  stage,  when  he 
himself  meditated  to  assume  that  character.  There 
is  necessarily,  however,  some  uncertainty  attached 
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to  the  delivery  of  opinions  at  seventy,  as  those 
which  we  had  when  forty;  and  he  must  have  a 
more  than  ordinary  power  of  discrimination  who 
cui  venture  to  affirm  that  he  knows  precisely  the 
chronolbgy  of  his  sentiments.  The  principles* 
however,  laid  down  by  Cumberiand,  are  such  as 
every  writer  may  advantageously  consult  whose 
ambition  it  is  to  live  in  the  memory  of  succeeding 
gieiierations.  One  praise  which  he  assumes  to 
himself  no  one  will  deny :  that  in  all  his  dramas 
he  has  studiously  avoided  giving  attractions  to 
vice  by  rendering  it  so  amiable  that  our  detesta<- 
tion  of  it  is  lost  in  admiring  its  more  attractive 
qualities.  This  was  the  reproach  of  Congreve, 
Farquhar,  and  the  dramatic  writers  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign:  but  it  is  a  reproach  from 
which  Cumberland  is  wholly  free.  Transeat  t» 
exemplum! 

During  this  visit  to  his  father  he  experienced 
some  adventures  which  it  may  not  be  unpleasing 
to  give  the  reader  in  his  own  words,  but  I  wish 
one  part  of  them  had  been  more  befitting  the 
gentleman  and  the  scholar,  than  a  main  at  cock- 
fighting. 

*^  During  an  excursion  of  a  few  days  up6n  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Talbot  of  Mount  Talbot,  a  very  re- 
spectable and  worthy  gentleman  in  those  parts,  I 
found  a  kind  of  hermitage  in  his  pleasure  grounds, 
where  I  wrote  some  few  scenes,  and  my  amiable 
host  was  afterwards  pleased  to  honour  the  author 
of  the  West  Indian  with  an  inscription,  affixed  to 
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that  building,  commemonitiQg  the  use  tk«t  Iwd 
been  mtMie  of  it ;  a  piece  of  d^;aDt  flattery  vtry 
elegafitly  expresied. 

""'  Ou  this  fnit  toMr>  TtlbotI  wm  accMipaaMl 
by  Lord  Eyre  of  Eyw  CcMct^  a  Mar  i>eigiiboiir  and 
friend  of  my  iattiel*.  This  ttoUa  Lord^  though 
{Hretty  ftir  advanced  in  years^  waa  to  o<kTCctty  ia*> 
digenoim,  aa  naver  to  have  bean  oQt  of  Iieland  ia 
his  lif^,  and  not  often  so  Air  from  Eyre  Court  as  im 
this  tour  to  Mr.  Tdbot'a^  Proprietor  of  a  vast 
e&tent  of  soii,  not  ^ry  i^mhictive^  andinhndbititig 
a  apaciooa  mansioU)  not  in  At  best  pspair,  he  Uved 
according  to  the  style  of  the  couatiy  irith  more 
hospitality  than  elegance :  \vhi)st  his  table  gvoanod 
with  Abundance,  the  order  and  good  taste  of  its 
arrangement  were  little  thought  of:  the  alaughtered 
ox  was  hung  up  whole,  and  the  htti^ry  servitor 
supplied  himself  with  his  dole  of  flesh,  sliced  froHi 
off  the  carcase^  His  hHtdship's  day  was  so  ap- 
portioned aa  to  gip^  the  aflsmoon  hy  much  the 
laigest  i^are  tsf  iu  during  whkb,  ftom  en  eariy 
dinner  to  the  hour  of  rest^  he  neter  left  his  cbmir, 
uor  did  the  ctaret  ev^r  <)uit  the  taMe,  This  did 
not  produce  inebriety,  for  it  was  sipping  nlthei 
than  driviking,  that  filled  n^  the  time,  and  this 
mechanical  )irocess  of  gradually  moigtening  ti|e 
human  day  was  ^cattiied  on  with  very  little  aid 
from  conreraation,  fbr  his  lordsh#p*s  coNapaMeM 
were  not  Tery  communioative,  and  fortunately  he 
was  not  very  euriouss  He  hved  in  an  unviable 
independence  as  to  reading,  and  of  coarse  he  had 
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DO  books.  Not  one  of  the  windows  of  his  castle 
was  made  to  open,  but  luckily  he  had  no  liking 
for  fresh  air,  and  the  consequence  may  be  better 
conceived  than  described. 

'*  He  had  a  large  and  handsome  pleasure  boat  on 
the  Shannon,  and  men  to  row  it ;  I  was  of  two  or 
three  parties  with  him  on  that  noble  water  as  far 
as  to  Pertumna,  the  then  deserted  castle  of  the 
Lord  Clanrickarde.  Upon  one  of  these  excursions 
we  were  hailed  by  a  person  from  the  bank,  who 
somewhat  rudely  called  to  us  to  take  him  over  to 
the  other  side.  The  company  in  the  boat  making 
no  reply,  I  inadvertently  called  out — '  Aye,  aye. 
Sir!  stay  there  till  we  come.*— Immediately  I 
heard  a  murmur  in  the  company,  and  Lord  Eyre 
said  to  me — '  You'll  hear  from  that  gentleman 
again,  or  I  am  mistaken .  You  don' t  know  perhaps 
that  you  have  been  answering  one  of  the  most 
irritable  men  alive,  and  the  likeliest  to  interpret 
what  you  have  said  as  an  affront.'  He  predicted 
truly,  for  the  very  next  morning  the  gentleman 
rode  over  to  Lord  Eyre,  and  demanded  of  him  to 
give  up  my  name.  This  his  lordship  did,  but  in- 
formed him  withal  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the 
country,  the  son  of  Bishop  Cumberland  at  Clon- 
fert,  where  I  might  be  found,  if  he  had  any  com- 
mands for  me.  He  instantly  replied,  that  he 
should  have  received  it  as  an  affront  from  any 
other  man,  but  Bishop  Cumberland's  was  a  cha- 
racter he  respected,  and  no  son  of  his  could  be 
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guilty  of  an  iDtention  to  insult  him.  Thus  this 
valiant  gentleman  permitted  me  to  live,  and  onlj 
helped  me  to  another  feature  in  my  sketch  of 
Major  O*  Flaherty- 

"  A  short  time  after  this,  Lord  Eyre,  Virho  had 
a  great  passion  for  cock-fighting,  and  whose  cocks 
ivere  the  crack^  of  all  Ireland,  engaged  me  in  a  main 
at  Eyre  Court.  I  was  a  perfect  novice  in  that 
<^legant  sport,  but  the  gentlemen  from  all  parts 
sent  me  in  tbeir  contributions,  and  having  a  good 
feeder  I  won  every  battle  in  the  main  but  one. 
At  this  meeting  I  fell  in  with  my  hero  from  the 
Shannon  bank.  Both  parties  dined  togeth^,  but 
when  I  found  that  mine,  which  was  the  more 
numerous  and  infinitely  the  most  obstreperous 
and  disposed  to  quarrel,  could  no  longer  be  left  in 
peace  with  our  anU^^onists,  I  quitted  my  seat  by 
Lord  Eyre  and  went  to  the  gentle  above-alluded 
to,  who  was  presiding  at  the  second  table,  and 
seating  myself  familiarly  on  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
proposed  to  him  to  adjourn  our  party,  and  assemble 
them  in  another  house,  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
and  good  fellowship.  With  the  best  grace  in  life 
he  instantly  assented,  and  when  I  added  that  I 
should  put  them  under  his  care,  and  expect  from 
htm  as  a  man  of  honour  and  my  friend,  that  every 
mother's  son  of  them  should  be  found  forthcoming 
and  alive  the  next  morning — '  Then  by  the  soul 

*  Cumberland  was  fond  of  this  Tul^^ism.  In  his  account  of  the  ffest 
Indian's  first  appearance,  he  talks  of  the  audience  hi  the  ^ery  ^^semttntr 
up  a  heartjf  eraek,** 
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of  me/  he  replied,  *  and  tbey  shall ;  provided  only 
that  00  man  ia  company  shall  dare  to  give  tke  gh^ 
Twus  and  immortal  memory  for  his  toast,  which  no 
gentleman,  who  feels  as  I  do,  will  put  up  with/ 
To  this  I  pledged  myself,  and  we  removed  to  a 
whiskey  house,  attended  by  half  a  score  pipers, 
playing  different  tunes.  Here  we  went  on  very 
joyously  and  lovingly  for  a  time,  till  a  well^lressed 
gentleman  entered  the  room,  and  civilly  accosting 
me,  requested  to  partake  of  our  festivity,  and  join 
the  company,  if  nobody  had  an  objection—'  Ah 
now,  don't  be  too  sure  of  that,'  a  voice  was  in* 
stantly  heard  to  reply,  *  I  believe  you  will  find 
plenty  of  objection  in  this  company  to  your  being 
one  amongst  us/  What  had  he  done,  the  gen- 
tleman demanded^*^^  What  have  you  done,'  re- 
joined the  fir^  speaker,  *  Don't  I  know  you  for 
the  miscreant,  that  ravished  the  poor  wench  against 
her  will,  in  presence  of  her  mother  ?  And  didn't 
your  Pagans,  that  held  her  down,  ravish  the  mo- 
ther afterwards,  in  presence  of  her  daughter  ?  And 
do  you  think  we  will  admit  you  into  our  company? 
Make  yourself  sure  that  we  shall  not ;  therefore 
get  out  of  this  as  speedily  as  you  can,  and  away 
wid  you !'  Upon  this  the  whole  company  rose, 
and  in  their  rising  the  civil  gentleman  made  his 
exit  and  was  off.  I  relate  this  incident  exactly 
as  it  happened,  suppressing  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman, who  was  a  man  of  property  and  some 
C0Q6equence.-<-*Wb€n  my  surprise  had  subsided, 
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and  the  punch  began  to  circulate  with  a  rapidity 
the  greater  for  this  gentleman's  having  troubled 
the  waters,  I  took  ray.  departure,  having  first  cau- 
tioned a  friend,  who. sate  by  me,  (and  the  only 
protestant  in  the  company)  to.  keep  his  head  cool 
and  beware  of  the  glorious  memory;  this  gallant 
young  officer^  son  to  a  man,  who  held  lands  of  my 
father,  promised  feithfuUy  to  be  sober  and  discreet, 
as  well  knowing  the  company  he  was  in  ;  but  my 
friend  having  forgot  the  first  part  of  his  promise, 
and  getting  very  tipsy,  let  the  second  part  slip  out 
of  his  memory,  and  became  very  mad ;  for  stepping 
aside  for  his  pistols,  he  re-entered  the  room,  and 
laying  them  on  the  table,  took  the  cockade  from 
his  hat,  and  dashed  it  into  the  punch-bowl,  de- 
manding of  the  company  to  drink  the  glorious  and 
immortal  memory  of  King  William  in  a  bumper, 
or  abide  the  consequences.  I  was  not  there,  and 
if  I  had  been  present  I  could  neither  have  stayed 
the  tumult,  nor  described  it.  I  only  know  he 
turned  out  the  next  morning  merely  for  honour's 
sake,  but  as  it  was  one  against  a  host,  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  opponents  let  him  off  with  a  shot 
or  two,  that  did  no  execution.  I  returned  to  the 
peaceful  ftmily  at  Clonfert,  and  fought  no  more 
cocks. 

"  The  fairies  were  extremely  prevalent  at  Clon- 
fert:  visions  of  burials  attended  by  long  pro- 
cessions of  mourners  were  seen  to  circle  the  church 
yard  by  night,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  oaths  and 
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attestations  to  enforce  the  truth  of  it.  My  mother 
suffered  a  loss  by  them  of  a  large  brood  of  fine 
turkies,  who  were  every  one  burnt  to  ashes,  bones 
and  feathers,  and  their  dust  scattered  in  the  air  by 
their  provident  nurse  and  feeder  to  appease  those 
mischievous  little  beings,  and  prevent  worse  con- 
sequences: the  good  dame  credited  herself  very 
highly  for  this  act  of  atohement,  but  ray  mother 
did  not  see  it  quite  in  so  meritorious  a  light. 

"  A  few  days  after  as  my  father  and  I  were 
riding  in  the  grounds  we  crossed  upon  the  Ca- 
tholic priest  of  the  parish.  My  father  began  a 
conversation  with  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  would  caution  his  flock  against  this  idle  super- 
stition of  the  fairies :  the  good  man  assured  the 
bishop  that  in  the  first  place  he  could  nolt  do  it 
if  he  would  ;  and  in  the  next  place  confessed  that 
he  was  himself  far  from  being  an  unbeliever  in  their 
existence.  My  father  thereupon  turned  the 
subject,  and  observed  to  him  with  concern,  that 
his  steed  was  a  very  sorry  one,  and  in  very 
wretched  condition — '  Truly,  my  good  lord,*  he 
replied,  *  the  beast  himself  is  but  an  ugly  garron, 
and  whereby  I  have  no  provender  to  spare  him, 
mightily  out  of  heart,  as  I  may  truly  say ;  but 
your  lordship  must  think  a  poor  priest  like  me  has 
a  mighty  deal  of  work  and  very  little  pay — *  *  Why 
then,  brother,*  said  my  good  father,  whilst  bene- 
volence beamed  in  his  countenance,  ^  'tis  fit  that 
I,  who  have  the  advantage  of  you  in  both  respects, 
should  mount  you  on  a  better  horse»  and  furnish 
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you  with  provender  to  maintain  him—*-/  Thig 
parley  with  the  priest  passed  in  the  very  faty-fieid^ 
where  the  bishop's  people  were  at  work  ;  orders 
were  instantly  given  for  a  stack  of  hay  to  be  made 
at  the  priest's  cabin,  and  in  a  few  days  after  a 
steady  horse  was  purchased  and  presented  to  him. 
Surely  they  could  not  be  true  born  Irish  fairies, 
that  would  spite  my  father,  or  even  his  turkies, 
after  this. 

**  Amongst  the  labourers  in  my  father's  garden 
there  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  O'Rourke^ 
regularly  descended  from  the  kings  of  Connaught, 
if  they  were  exactly  to  be  credited  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  genealogy. — There  was  also  an 
elder  brother  of  these,  Thomas  O'Rourke,  who 
filled  the  superior  station  of  hind,  or  headman;  it 
was  his  wife  that  burnt  the  bewitched  turkies, 
whilst  Tom  burnt  his  wig  for  joy  of  my  victory  at 
the  cock-match,  and  threw  a  proper  parcel  of 
oatmeal  into  the  air  as  a  votive  offering  for  Itiy 
glorious  success.  One  of  the  younger  brothiN* 
was  upon  crutches  in  consequence  of  a  contusion 
on  nis  hip,  which  he  literally  acquired  asfollow^-^ 
When  my  father  came  down  to  Clonfert  from 
Dublin,  it  was  announced  to  him  that  die  bishop 
was  arrived :  the  poor  fellow  wss  then  in  the  act 
of  loppi  tig  a  tree  in  the  garden ;  transported  at  the 
tidings,  he  exclaimed—*  Is  my  Iwd  oome  >  Th^n 
I'll  throw  myself  out  of  this  same  tree  for  joy — .* 
He  exactly  fulfilled  his  word,  and  laid  himself  up 
fof  some  months* 
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^^  When  I  accomfMUQied  my  mother  from  Clon- 
fert  to  Dublin,  my  father  having  gone  bdpre,  we 
passed  th€  night  at  Killbeggan,  where  Sir  Thomas 
Cuflfe,  (knighted  in  a  frolic  by  Lord  Townshend) 
kepi  the  inn.  A  certain  Mr.  Geoghegan  was  ex- 
tremely dnittk,  noisy  and  brutally  troublesome  to 
Lady  CulOTe  the  hostess:  Thomas  O'Rourke  was 
with  us,  and  being  much  scandalised  with  the 
behaviour  of  Geoghegan,  took  me  aside,  and  in  a 
whiapar  said — ^  Squire,  will  i  quiet  this  same  Mr. 
Geoghegan  P  When  I  replied  by  all  means,  but 
how  was  it  to  be  done  ?— Tom  produced  a  knife  of 
formidable  length,  and  demanded — ^  Haven't  I  got 
this  ?  And  won't  this  do  the  job,  and  haso't  iia 
wounded  the  woman  of  the  inn  with  a  chopping 
knife,  and  what  is  this  but  a  knile,  and  wott'dn't  it 
beagood  deed  to  put  him  to  death  lakea  mad  dog? 
Therefore,  Squire,  do  you  see,  if  it  will  pleasure 
you  and  my  lady  there  above  stairs,  who  is  ill 
enough,  God  be  knows^  FU  put  this  knife  into  that 
same  Mr.  Geoghegan's  ribs,  and  be  off  the  next 
moment  on  the  gvey  mare;  and  isn't  she  in  the 
stable  ?  Therefore  only  say  the  word,  and  I'll  do 
it.'  Tim  wa§  the  true  and  exact  proposal  of 
Thomas  O'Rourke,  and  as  nearly  as. I  can  re* 
member,  I  have  stated  it  ia  his  very  words. 

^^  We  arrived  safe  m  DubUa,  leaving  Mr. 
Geoghegan  to  get  sober  at  his  leisure,  and  dss* 
missing  O'Rourke  to  his  quarters  at  Clonfert. 
When  we  had  passed  a  few  days  in  Kildare^Street« 
I  well  remember  the  surprise  it  occasioned  us  one 
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afternoon,  when  without  any  notice  we  saw  a 
great  gigantic  dirty  fellow  walk  into  the  room,  and 
march  straight  up  to  my  father  for  what  purpose 
we  could  not  devise.  My  mother  uttered  a  scream, 
whilst  my  father  with  perfect  composure  addressed 
him  by  the  name  of  Stephen,  demanding  what  he 
wanted  with  him,  and  what  brought  him  to  Dub- 
liur— *  Nay,  my  good  lord,'  replied  the  man,  *  I 
have  no  other  business  in  Dublin  itself  but  to  take 
a  bit  of  a  walk  up  from  Clonfert  to  see  your  sweet 
face^  long  life  to  it,  and  to  beg  a  blessing  upon  me 
from  your  lordship;  that  is  all/  So  saying  he 
flounced  down  on  his  knees,  and  in  a  most  piteous 
kind  of  howl,  closing  his  hands  at  the  same  time 
cried  out — '  Pray,  my  lord,  pray  to  Grod  to  bless 
Stephen  Costello— .'  The  scene  was  sufficiently 
ludicrous  to  have  spoiled  the  solemnity,  yet  my 
father  kept  his  countenance,  and  gravely  gave  his 
blessing,  saying  as  he  laid  his  hands  on  his  head 
1—'  God  bless  you,  Stephen  Costello,  and  make 
you  a  good  boy!'  The  giant  sung  out  a  loud 
amen,  and  arose,  declaring  he  should  immediately 
set  out  and  return  to  his  home.  He  would  ac- 
cept no  refreshment,  but  with  many  thanks  and  a 
thousand  blessings  in  recom pence  for  the  one  he 
had  received,  walked  out  of  the  house,  and  I  can 
well  believe  resumed  his  pilgrimage  to  the  west- 
ward without  stop  or  stay.  I  should  not  have 
considered  this  and  the  preceding  anecdotes  as 
worth  recording,  but  that  they  are  in  some  degree 
characteristic  of  a  very  curious  and  peculiar  peoplQ> 
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who  are  not  often  understood  by  those  who  profess 
to  mimic  them,  and  who  are  too  apt  to  set  them 
fwth  as  objects  for  ridicule  only,  when  oftentimes 
even  their  oddities,  if  candidly  examined,  would 
entitle  them  to  our  respect. 

"  1  will  here  mention  a  very  extraordinary  ho- 
nour, which  the  city  of  Dublin  was  pleased  to 
confer  upon  my  father  in  presenting  him  with  his 
freedom  in  a  gold  box;  a  form  of  such  high  respect 
as  they  had  never  before  observed  towards  any 
person  below  the  rank  of  their  chief  governor ;  I 
state  this  last-mentioned  circumstance  from  au- 
thorities that  ought  not  to  be  mistaken;  if  the  fact 
is  otherwise,  I  have  been  misinformed,  and  the 
honour  conferred  upon  the  bishop  of  Clonfert  was 
not  without  a  precedent.  The  motives  assigned 
in  the  deed,  which  accompanied  the  box,  are  in 
gener^  for  the  great  respectability  of  his  character, 
and  in  particular  for  his  disinterested  protection  of 
the  Irish  clergy.  Under  this  head  it  was  supposed 
they  alluded  to  the  benefice,  which  he  had  be« 
stowed  upon  a  most  deserving  clei^man,  his  own 
particular  friend  and  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Dixie 
Blondel,  who  happened  also  to  be  at  that  time 
chaplain  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  I  have 
the  box  at  this  time  in  my  possession  .'* 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Cumberland  returns  to  England^  and  offers  his 
West  Indian  to  Ganick. — It  is  accepted  and 
performed. — History  of  its  success. — Criticisms 
upon  it  by  Lord  Lyttleton  and  Lord  Clare.-^ 
Observations  upon  itsfable,  characters,  and  lan- 
guage.— Belcour. — Major  O* Flaherty  not  skil- 
fully drawn. — Inferior  to  the  delineations  of  Irish 
character  by  Colman  and  Miss  Edgeworth. — 
Ungrammatical  construction  of  the  language. — 
Mrs.  Inchbald^s  mode  of  criticism. 

When  Cumberland  returned  to  England,  his  first 
step  was  to  offer  the  IVest  Indian  to  Garrick,  with 
some  confidence  as  to  its  fate,  remembering  the 
incident  of  the  "  immortal  actor."  Immortal  as 
he  was  in  his  talents,  he  was  mortal  in  his  passions : 
IK)  man  deserved  praise  more  than  he  did ;  no  man 
received  it  in  hr^v  portions :  and  no  man  sought 
it  with  more  voracity.  His  vanity  had  a  stomach 
that  could  swallow  whatever  was  offered  :  with  a 
mind  formed  to  delight  in  the  judicious  commenda* 
lion  of  the  discerning  few,  it  was  no  less  capable 
of  battening  on  the  gross  and  undistingutshing 
panegyric  of  the  multitude:  nay,  such  was  his 
eagerness  to  be  applauded,  that  he  did  not  always 
observe  whether  the  applause  was  the  genuine 
offspring  of  admiration,  or  the  lure  of  self-interest 
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by  which  he  waA  to  be  entrapped  Ibr  some  seN 
vice :  as  in  the  well  known  instance  of  Mallet, 
who  amused  him  with  the  phantom  of  a  conspi- 
cudus  mention  in  the  life  of  Mariborough,  and 
thus  opened  an  avenue  for  his  Alfred  to  appear  on 
the  stage.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  dextmus  eulogy  bestowed  upon  him  by  Cum- 
berland had  some  share  in  disposing  his  mind  to  a 
favourable  reception  of  whatever  he  might  after- 
wards tender. 

But  he  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to  a  favour- 
able reception  of  the  West  Indian.  He  did  more ; 
and  he  did  what  shewed  that  he  at  least  wished  its 
success,  while  it  proved,  also,  the  docility  with 
which  the  author  adopted  whatever  was  proposed 
to  him  as  a  means  likely  to  insure  that  success. 
Many  alterations  were  suggested  and  improvements 
proposed  in  the  course  of  frequent  interviews  be- 
tween him  and  Cumberland ;  his  hints  were  scru- 
pulously followed,  and  it  may  be  inferred,  there- 
fore,  that  the  West  Indian  owes  some  of  that 
excellence  which  it  now  displays,  to  the  friendship 
ofGarrick. 

In  the  interval  between  its  acceptance  and  re- 
presentation, Cumberland's  opinion  of  its  merits 
seems  to  have  been  SO  very  slender,  (for  I  presume 
he  anticipated  success  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  merit),  that  he  offered  to  give  its 
eventual  produce  to  Garrick,  for  a  picture  in  his 
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possession,  a  copy  from  a  Holy  Family  of  Andreo 
del  Sarto:  and  the  bargain  would  have  been  con- 
cluded had  not  Garrick  happened  to  set  a  par- 
ticular value  upon  the  picture  as  the  gift  of  Lord 
Baltimore. 

On  the  first  night  of  its  performance,  the  audi- 
ence assembled  with  intentions  hostile  to  its  pros- 
perity. It  had  been  rumoured,  from  the  title  of 
the  piece,  that  it  contained  some  satirical  strokes 
against  the  West  Indians,  and  numbei%  of  those 
who  conceived  that  they  were  to  be  ridiculed  un- 
der this  appellation,  repaired  to  the  theatre  with  a 
resolution  to  rescue  themselves  froto  the  antici- 
pated indignity. 

When  the  6rst  lines  of  the  prologue  wer^ 
spoken,  the  tumult  began  to  shew  itself.  All  was 
uproar  and  confusion ;  Garrick,  who  was  sitting  in 
his  own  box  with  the  author,  remarked,  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  decided  indications  of  a  turbulent 
disposition  in  an  audience,  and  drew  the  most  un- 
favourable conclusions  as  to  the  success  of  the 
play.  Cumberland  was  not  impressed  with  the 
same  terrors;  he  trusted  to  the  actual  scope  and 
intention  of  his  drama,  and  believed  that  when 
they  saw  his  views  were  honourable  they  would 
give  him  honourable  reception. 

His  conjecture  was  the  right  one.  Silence  was 
enforced,  and  the  actor  ordered  to  re-commence 
the  prologue ;  it  was  now  suffered  to  proceed  tiU 
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it  came  to  the  line  where  they  were  told  to  expect 
from  the  ohief  character  of  the  play, 

**  Some  emanadoDs  of  a  noble  mind." 

This,  if  it  did  not  quiet  their  fears,  gave  them 
reasonable  motives  for  awaiting  the  developement 
of  the  piece,  and  they  remained  without  offering 
any  further  interruption  ;  ready  for  peace  or  war, 
according  as  they  were  soothed  or  provoked. 

The  success  of  this  play  I  need  not  tell.  Every 
murmur  of  disapprobation  was  silenced  before  the 
curtain  dropped,  and  the  author  retired  from  the 
field  flushed  with  the  honours  of  victory.  It  en- 
countered some  opposition  from  the  critics  indeed, 
and  Garrick  stood  forth  in  its  defence:  but  their 
cavils  had  not  power  to  turn  aside  the  current  of 
popularity ;  the  public  opinion  was  fixed,  and  the 
town  crowded  for  eight  and  twenty  successive 
nights,  to  behold  its  representation. 

The  rumours  of  feme,  however,  were  not  all  that 
gladdened  the  imagination  of  Cumberland.  Mr. 
Evans,  the  treasurer  of  the  theatre,  arrived  at  his 
house  in  a  coach,  with  **  a  huge  bag  of  money,'' 
and  spread  before  his  wondering  eyes  the  shining 
heap,  which,  uniting  its  own  substantial  qualities 
to  the  airy  and  immaterial  ones  of  renown,  com- 
pounded together  such  a  real  and  visible  reward 
as  every  author  desires,  but  does  not  always  get. 

In  addition,  to  this,  he  sold  the  copy-right  for 
150/.  to  Griffin  in  Catherine-street,  who  had  no 
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reason  to  r^el  his  purchase,  for  he  boasted  of 
having  vended  1S,000  copies  of  it.  In  this  state- 
ment»  however,  I  suspect  there  is  some  exagge- 
ration. 

While  the  author  was  wantoning  in  the  exu- 
berance o(  his  good  fortune,  Ganrick  was  Hm- 
liciously  preparing  a  slight  antidote  for  him; 
something  that  would  obscure,  with  a  momen- 
tary gloom,  the  cloudless  azure  of  his  mind^ 
Cumberland  called  upon  him  one  morning, 
^^  and  found  him  with  the  St.  James's  even- 
ing paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  began  to  read 
with  a  voice  and  action  of  surprise,  most  admira- 
bly counterfeited,  as  if  be  had  discovered  a  mine 
under  his  fyeH^  and  a  train  to  blow  him  up  to  de- 
struction. '  Here,  here,'  he  cried,  *  if  your  skin 
is  less  thick  than  a  rhinoceros's  hide,  egad, 
here  is  that  will  cut  you  to  the  bone.  This  is  a 
terrible  fellow ;  1  wonder  who  it  can  be  ?'  He 
b^^n  to  sing  out*  his  libel  in  a  high  declamatory 
tone,  with  a  most  comic  countenance,  and  pausing 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  which  seemed  to 
favour  his  contrivance  for  a  little  ingenious  tor- 
menting, when  he  found  be  had  booked  ,him,  be 
laid  down  the  paper,  and  b^n  to  comment  upon 
the  cruelty  of  newspapers,  and  moan  over  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  malicious  fun  and  good  hu- 
mour.   '  Confound  these  fellows,  they  spare  no- 
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body.  I  dare  say  this  is  Bickerstaff  again  ;  but 
you  don't  mind  him ;  no,  oo,  I  see  you  don't  mind 
him ;  a  little  galled,  but  not  much  hurt;  you  may 
stop  his  mouth  with  a  golden  gag,  but  we'll  see 
bow  he  goes  on/  He  then  resumed  his  reading, 
cheering  him  all  the  way  as  it  began  to  soften,  till 
it  wound  up  in  the  most  professed  panegyric,  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  writer." 

It  was  thus  that  Garrick  had  his  joke,  which  to 
be  compreheiMled  must  have  been  seen ;  and  it  was 
thus,  I  suppose,  that  he  repaid  the  compliment  of 
Cumberland  in  the  prolc^ue  to  the  Brothers. 

These,  however,  were  but  fictitious  objecticms 
to  his  play ;  but  Lord  Ly  ttleton  started  one  that 
had  all  the  weight  of  truth  to  recommend  it.  This 
took  place  one  evening  at  Mrs.  Montague's,  when 
his  lordship  observed  to  Cumberland,  that  the 
expedient  of  sending  O'Fiaheriy  behind  the  scene 
to  listen^  was  one  equally  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  true  comedy,  and  to  the  avowed  feelings  of  ho* 
nour  by  which  every  gentleman  is  supposed  to  be 
influenced.  Cumberland  scarcely  sought  to  vin- 
dicate the  incident,  for  his  politeness  so  far  outrun 
his  judgment  that  he  ventured  to  inform  his  lord- 
ship, "  no  precedent  could  justify  any  thing  which 
his  better  judgment  had  condemned ;"  but,  as  he 
could  not  remove  the  offending  scene  without  a 
greater  alteration  in  other  parts  than  was  thought 
prudent,  he  qualified  its  obnoxious  character  by 
introducing   the  clause    in  the  Major's  speech^ 
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^^  that  a  good  soldier  must  sometimes  fight  in  am- 
bush as  well  as  in  the  open  field." 

Lord  Nugent  also  played  the  critic  upon  this 
drama.  He  condemned  the  five  wives  of  0*Fla- 
herty,  as  a  violent  outrage  upon  morality.  To  this 
censure  Cumberland  listened  with  equal  docility ; 
and  his  lordship's  delicacy  was  propitiated  by  a 
lucky  suggestion  of  Moody,  who  played  the  part, 
and  who  avowed  his  polygamy  with  the  salvo  of 
en  militaire;  a  soldier  being  supposed  to  have  a 
privilege  of  possessing  as  many  wives  as  he  can 
seduce,  and  more  than  he  can  keep.  Davies,  in 
his  life  of  Garrick,  says  that  this  qualifying  phrase 
was  adopted  by  Moody,  from  his  own  persuasion 
of  its  necessity ;  but  I  should  suppose  Cumber- 
land more  likely  to  know  the  truth. 

Of  this  comedy,  thus  auspiciously  presented  to 
the  world,  I  will  now  give  that  opinion  which  a 
very  frequent  observation  of  it  on  the  stage,  and 
a  recent  perusal,  have  enabled  me  to  form. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  it  is  the 
best  of  Cumberland's  plays,  because  I  think  his 
Jew  J  his  Fashionable  Lover,  and  his  Wheel  of 
Fortune  entitled  to  contend  that  claim  with  it. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  however,  a  very  good  comedy, 
and  bears  internal  evidence  of  that  study  and 
retirement  which,  being  denied  to  The  Brothers^ 
rendered  it  so  inferior  a  production.  The  scenes 
are  not  so  incoherently  abrupt  as  in  that  and 
some  other  of  the  author's  dramas  ;  they  are  harmo- 
nised with  more  skill,  being  dismissed  neither  with 
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unsatisfyiDg  brevity^  nor  protracted  into  languid 
prolixity.  They  succeed  each  other  without  any 
violatioD  of  dramatic  probability  ;  and  hasten  on 
the  action  by  means  which  appear  natural,  be- 
cause not  produced  by  thej&i/  of  the  author^  but 
by  the  course  of  the  events  themselves.  This  h  a 
praise  which  cannot  always  be  given  to  the  plays 
of  Cumberland. 

The  plot  is  pleasingly  intricate,  though  I  have 
always  thought  that  much  of  its  interest  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  premature  disclosure  of  Stockwelts 
paternity  in  relation  to  Belcour ;  that  agreeable 
surprise  which  the  author  might  have  advan- 
tageously reserved  till  the  developement  of  the 
action  is  thrown  away  without  any  equivalent. 
Had  this  been  avoided,  I  know  nothing  that  could 
have  been  added  to  render  the  argument  of  the 
play  completely  excellent. 

Of  the  characters^  MeJcours  is  the  most  promi- 
nent, and  the  most  laboured.  In  him  the  author 
concentrated  liis  chief  efforts  to  please,  and  he  at- 
tained what  he  wished.  Belcour  is  a  man  such  as 
the  world  often  presents ;  a  man  whose  passions  are 
sometimes  too  strong  for  his  virtue^  but  whose 
virtue  is  never  wholly  destroyed.  Benevolent  and 
impetuous,  he  forgets  that  justice  is  paramount  to 
generosity,  and  gives  away  the  property  of  another 
with  the  same  indiffercnice  and  with  greater  culpa- 
bility than  he  would  squander  his  own.     He  has 
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a)l  the  turbvleot  qualities  of  youth,  aii4  90me  of 
its  amiably  iaconsistencies ;  incautious  iu  giv- 
ing offence,  but  quick  in  resenting  it,  and  as 
quick  in  n^eeting  a  generous  offer  of  reconciliation 
when  bis  honour  has  been  duly  propitiated.  Such 
is  Belcour^  and  such  as  he  is,  he  never  fi^ils  to 
comniand  the  good- will  both  of  the  spectator  and  the 
reader.  Why  he  is  made  a  West  Indian%  however, 
I  am  unable  to  conjecture.  No  quality  is  given 
to  him  which  might  not  belong  to  a  £uropean» 
and  those  qualities  which  would  have  distin* 
guished  him,  in  conformity  with  his  appeUation> 
are  withheld. 

Of  Charlotte  Rusport  I  think  as  Mrs.  Abington 
thought  when  she  accepted  the  part ;  it  is  a  sketch 
»nd  not  a  character.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Louisa  D^44ley.    They  are  interesting  however. 

The  other  personages  require  no  comment,  if 
Major  O* Flaherty  be  excepted.  What  the  au- 
thor's intentions  were  in  delineating  this  character 
he  has  hhnself  told  us.  He  put  him  into  the 
Austrian  service  to  remind  the  public  that  an  Irish 
Catholic  is  the  victim  of  penal  disabilities;  but  I 
hope,  if  those  disabilities  are  ever  removed,  they 
will  be  removed,  not  precipitately,  but  with  deep 
and  patient  consideration  of  probable  and  possible 
consequences.  He  gave  him  courage,  for  it  be- 
longs to  his  nation ;  a  proposition  to  which  I  wil- 
lingly accede.    "  I  endowed  him  with  honour,*' 
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he  continues,  "  for  it  belongs  to  his  profession, 
^nd  I  made  him  proud,  jealous,  susceptible,  for 
Auch  the  exiled  yeteran  will  be,  who  lives  by  the 
earnings  of  his  sword,  and  is  not  allowed  to  draw 
it  in  the  service  of  that  country  which  gave  him 
birth,  and  which  of  course  he  was  born  td  defend ; 
for  his  phraseology  I  had  the  glossary  ready  at 
hand ;  for  his  mistakes  and  trips,  vulgarly  called 
bulls,  I  did  not  know  the  Irishman  of  the  stage 
then  existing,  whom  I  would  wish  to  make  my 
model ;  their  gross  absurdities,  and  unnatural  con-* 
trarieties  have  not  a  shade  of  character  in  them. 
When  his  ]H>agination  is  wamied,  and  his  idead 
rush  upon  him  in  a  cluster,  'tis  then  the  Irish*- 
man  will  sometimes  blunder ;  his  fancy  having 
supplied  more  words  than  his  tongue  can  well  dis- 
pose of,  it  will  occasionally  trip.  But  the  imita- 
tion must  be  delicately  conducted  ;  his  meaning  is 
clear,  he  conceives  rightly,  though  in  delivery  he 
is  confused :  and  the  art,  as  I  conceive  it,  of  find- 
ing language  for  the  Irish  character  on  the  stage, 
consists  not  in  making  him  foolish,  vulgar,  or  ab- 
surd, but  on  the  contrary,  while  you  furnish  him 
with  expressions  that  excite  laughter,  you  must 
graft  them  upon  sentiments  that  deserve  ap- 
plause." 

To  establish  the  rules  by  which  a  thing  may  be 
well  performed,  and  to  perform  it  well,  do  not 
always  belong  to  the  same  person.    The  power  to 
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conceive  is  often  much  stronger  than  the  power  to 
execute,  for  a  man  may  imagine  a  character  which 
he  cannot  afterwards  depict.  His  notions  may  be 
drawn  from  a  judgment  speculatively  accurate; 
but  they  may  not  be  enforced  by  a  practice  equally 
accurate ;  and  in  this  predicament  I  consider  Cum- 
berland to  stand  with  respect  to  Major  O^Fl^rkprUf. 
His  idea  of  what  the  Irish  character  should  ,be^ 
dramatically,  is  just;  but  I  do  not  think, he  has 
made  O'Flaherty  that  Irishman  which,  in  &ncy, 
he  perceived  to  be  his  perfect  delineation.  He 
seldom  speaks  either  the  language  or  the  senti- 
ments  of  his  countrymen ;  but  is  made  to.uttej: 
a  dialect  which  belongs  neither  to  England  nor 
Ireland,  for  an  Irish  gentleman  is  in  no  respect 
distinguishable  from  an  English  one,  or  if  there 
be  any  distinction,  it  is  perhaps  in  fistvour  of  the 
former :  but  a  plebeian  Irishman  is  an  animal  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

When  Cumberland,  therefore,*  made  his  charac- 
ter an  officer,  he  made  him  a  gentleman  by  inipli«> 
catyon,  and  in  giving  him  the  stage  cant  of  the  Irish- 
man, he  gave  him  what  I  do  not  think  he  could 
easily  have  found  in  Ireland.  Refinement  and 
education  give  to  the  higher  classes  of  society  a 
character  nearly  uniform ;  it  is  only  the  lower  that 
are  discriminated  by  habits  which  each  man 
adopts,  according  to  his  own  notions  of  what  is 
excellent. 
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^  Cumberland,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted l6  introduce  the  Irish  gentleman  on  the 
stage^  but  the  attempt  may  be  considered  as  unsuc- 
cessful, for  the  national  diversity  is  not  marked  by 
lines  of  sufficient  distinctness  to  strike  the  fancy. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  reader  who  does  not  prefer 
l3ie  delineations  of  the  Irish  character,  by  Colman, 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  to  the  O^ Flaherty  of  Cum- 
berland ;  and  I  believe  no  one  doubts  that  they 
are  more  faithfully  copied  from  nature.  Miss 
EdgewcMTth's,  indeed,  are  beyond  all  praise. 

The  language  of  this  comedy  is,  in  general,  ele- 
gant and  suitable  to  the  characters ;  but  it  is  not 
always  so  correct  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  ob- 
served, indeed,  (and  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
to  notice  it  in  the  course  of  this  work)  that  Cum- 
berland is  often  inexcusably  negligent  in  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  his  sentences.  Comedy, 
as  an  exhibition  of  real  life,  is  more  or  less  perfect 
as  it  approaches  more  or  less  to  that  which  real  life 
presents.  This,  at  least,  may  be  said  of  the  man- 
ners ;  but  in  the  diction  the  author  is  to  consider 
not  how  his  characters  would  speak,  but  how, 
according  to  their  respective  qualities,  they  ought 
to  speak.  Thiis  a  chambermaid  may  be  allowed 
to  use  double  negatives  and  double  comparatives ; 
but  her  mistress  should  speak  a  language  purified 
from  all  such  errors,  as  it  is  presumed  she  re- 
presents an  individual  of  education  and  good- 
breeding. 
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To  this  ()istiQ€tion,  however,  Cumberland  was 
never  sufficiently  attentive,  but  puts  such  modei 
of  expression  into  the  mouths  of  his  ladies  an4 
gentlemen  as  woutd  incur  a  reprimand  in  th€^ 
theme  of  a  school-boy.  Thus,  in  this  play,  where 
the  language,  in  all  other  respects,  is  so  scrupu* 
loualy  polished^  I  find  such  ^errors  as,  "  Was  I 
only  a  visitor,*'  fAc4  J.  Sc.  r.^.— «  Wm  I  to 
chuse  a  pupil,'*  fib.} — "  You  was  brought  up,;'* 
fAct  I.  jSc.  VJ.) — "  You  was  about  to  join  your 
regiment,'*  fAct  IL  Sc.  I  J  Bo*b  thei^e  fornns 
<^  construction  are  invariably  U9^d,  though  there 
is  hardly  an  attorney's  clerk  who  would  not  avoid 
such  gross  nai«take$,  even  in  familiar,  coavei"* 
sation. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  play  froip  my  notice,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  observe  upon  the  curious 
Viethodof  ascertaining  it's  author's  merits  employed 
by  Mrs.  Inchbald.  After  some  pre&tory  remarks^, 
which  relate  more  to  the  history  of  the  drama, 
than  to.  its  excellencies  or  defects,  she  concludes  by 
quoting  the  following  letter  from  the  Spectator  : 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

^^  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  what  you  esteem 
to  be  the  chief  qualification  of  a  good  poet,  espe- 
cially of  one  who  writes  plays  ?" 

To  this  a  very  silly  answer  was  returned,  viz^. 
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<^  To  be  a  well-bred  man :'"  and  Mrs.  Inchbald 
heightens  its  absurdity  by  this  inference : 

^'  On  this  position — Mr.  Cumberland  is  a  man 
of  perfect  good  breeding/* 

If  there  be  any  wit  or  ingenuity  of  applica- 
tion in  this  which  1  cannot  find  out,  let  my  dull- 
ness  bear  the  fault.  If  it  be  criticism  let  those 
profit  by  it  who  think  it  such. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Cumberland  enters  the  path  of  controversy. — Writes 
against  Bishop  Lowxh. — Rejections  upon  the 
freedom  of  discussing  the  merits  of  literary  men. 
— He  loses  a  present  which  was  sent  to  his  uncle 
as  the  presumed  author  of  the  tract. — Writes  to 
the  donor. — Made  the  heir  of  a  distant  relatum.--^ 
Disappointed  ultimately.  —  Cumberland's  own 
account  of  this  curious  transaction. 

Justly  proud  of  the  literary  honours  of  his  mce, 
Cumberland  was  no  less  tenacious  of  their  reputa* 
tion.  As  their  descendant,  he  considered  himself 
obliged,  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  no  less  than 
by  a  principle  of  veneration  common  to  every  man 
who  reveres  the  memory  of  his  ancestors,  to  watch, 
with  a  jealous  eye,  over  their  posthumous  renown, 
and  to  stand  forth  as  their  champion  against  any 
daring  hand  that  should  strive  to  tarnish  the  laurels 
they  had  won. 

But  every  virtue  may  be  carried  to  excess,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Cumberland's 
reverential  solicitude  for  the  literary  character  of 
Bentley,  degenerated  into  captiousness.  Cer- 
tainly, a  dead  author  is  the  legitimate  prey  of  every 
living  one ;  and  it  seems  a  morbid  delicacy  of  feel* 
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ing  to  rouse  at  every  attack  which  the  celebrity  of 
a  man  draws  upon  him.  Bentley's,  indeed,  was  a 
character  more  calculated  to  provoke  hatred  and  fear 
than  to  conciliate  esteem  or  affection :  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  he  who  had  assaulted  his  antago- 
nists with  a  coarseness  too  often  disgraceful  to  let- 
ters, would  find  opponents  as  willing  and  as  capa- 
ble to  encounter  him  with  the  same  weapon.  It  is 
the  common  fate  of  arrogance  to  excite  enemies: 
every  man  is  eager  to  pull  him  down,  who  vaunts 
too  loudly  when  he  is  up,  even  though  there  be 
ability  to  countenance  the  haughtiness  by  which 
it  is  degraded. 

Cumberland  must  have  known  that  whatever 
domestic  benevolence  belonged  to  the  character  of 
his  grandfather,  there  was  very  little  of  literary 
courtesy  in  it ;  and  he  must  also  have  known 
enough  of  human  nature  to  conclude  that  a  man 
who  treated,  with  excessive  rudeness,  all  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion,  would  sometimes 
find  as  little  politeness  as  he  shewed.  Why  then 
was  he,  on  all  occasions,  so  incensed  against 
those  who  presumed  to  speak  of  Bentley  in  a  man- 
ner which  he  considered  as  disrespectful  ?  Why 
did  he  claim  for  him  a  privilege  whose  authority 
was  never  acknowledged  by  Bentley  himself? 
This  alone  gives  an  air  of  ridicule  to  his  vehement 
declamations:  but  the  principle  itself  is,  perhaps, 
still  less  to  be  defended.  If  there  were  now  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Shakspeap  in  the  literary  world, 
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surely  we  should  but  smile  if  he  were  to  attack 
his  commentators  with  all  the  acrimony  of  pious 
zeal,  and  intemperately  censure  those  who  dareid 
to  censure  his  illustrious  ancestor.  This  would 
be  a  species  of  immunity  unknown  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  where  every  man  enjoys  a  perfect  fre^ 
dom  of  opinion  as  long  as  the  moral  character  re« 
mains  untouched,  and  where  all  who  distinguish 
themselves,  tacitly  invite  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
applaud  or  condemn  them  as  they  choose. 

If  I  may  judge  from  Cumberland's  practice^ 
however,  he  considered  both  dead  and  living  au- 
thors (including  himself  and  family)  as  sacred,  and 
their  merits  not  to  be  agitated  by  the  rude  breath 
of  criticism.  He  seems  to  have  been  equally  sen- 
sible of  any  attack,  whether  directed  towards  the 
controversial  asperity  of  Bentley,  or  to  his  own  dra- 
mas ;  and  to  have  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  that 
power  whose  decrees  he  affected  to  despise.  The 
probability  of  this,  with  regard  to  himself^  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  discuss  hereafter ;  but  his  pam- 
phlet addressed  to  Lowth,  and  his  controversy 
with  Mr.  Hayley  sufficiently  prove  it  with  respect 
to  Bentley. 

Lowth  had  taken  occasion,  in  a  tract  which  be 
wrote  professedly  against  Warburton,  to  stigmatise 
the  character  of  Bentley.  Cumberland  considei*ed 
this  as  an  unnecessary  agression,  being  foreign  to 
the  object  of  the  work,  and  meditated  to  avenge 
the  insult.    The  reader  must  smile,  however,  aS' 
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be  contemplates  his  notions  of  forbearance.  '^  The 
biahop/'  says  he,  ^^  is  now  dead,  and  I  will  not 
use  his  name  irreverently;'^  of  course,  when^ 
only  a  few  lines  before,  he  denominates  his  pam^ 
phlet  ^^  unepiacopally  intemperate  in  the  highest 
degree,''  accuses  him  of  going  out  of  his  course 
"  to  hurl  dust  upon  the  coffin  of  Bentley,"  and 
afterwards  arraigns  him  of  ^^  downright  black- 
guardism," as  well  as  of  indulging  in  aorimonioiia 
censure  "  till  his  lawn-sleeves  were  bloody,"  (no 
very  delicate  or  elegant  metaphor),  he  considered 
those  gentle  modes  of  reproof  as  the  very  essence 
of  a  reverential  r^rd  for  a  deceased  antagonist. 
Surely,  when  Lowth  called  Bentley  aut  caprimul-^ 
gus  auifumr,  (the  dire  offence  for  which  his  de- 
scendant took  up  arms  against  him),  the  attack 
was  not  much  coarser  than  the  one  I  have  just 
exhibited,  perpetrated  under  the  very  avowal  of 
mildness  and  civility.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  bi- 
shop's was  the  least  offensive,  as  it  was  veiled  in 
the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language. 

Cumberland,  however,  believed  the  cause  a 
sacred  oae,  and  he  listened  to  its  call  with  alacrity. 
The  son  of  Bentley  was  yet  living,  to  whom,  as  he 
stood  nearer  in  relationship  to  the  traduced  critic, 
he  thought  the  task  of  defending  him  more  pro- 
perly belonged,  and  he  therefore  submitted  to  his 
acceptance  the  post  of  honour.  He  declined  the 
task  (perhaps  because  he  considered  it  one  of  use- 
less tendency)    and  begged  that  Cumberland,  in 
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adopting  it,  would  so  conduct  the  proposed  attack 
that  it  might  not  be  miiMaken  for  his ;  a  request 
not  very  indicatory  of  much  estimation  for  the 
undertaking,  Cumberland  promised  to  designate 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  should  leave  no  room 
for  doubt,  and  then  vigorously  commenced  his 
operations.     . 

The  pamphlet  soon  grew  to  a  considerable  size, 
and  was  published  with  the  following  involved  and 
confused  title :  "  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  O d,  containing  some  animad- 
versions upon  a  character  given  of  the  late  Dr. 
Bentley,  in  a  Letter  from  a  late  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  to  the  Right  Reverend  Au- 
thor of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demons- 
strated.'' 

This  was  the  motto : 

Jam  farce  sqmlfo* 

The  pamphlet  had  some  success,  for  it  went 
through  "  two  full  editions,*'  but  Lowth  never  con- 
descended to  notice  it  by  any  reply.  His  silence, 
which  might  aptly  be  construed  into  contempt, 
Cumberland  asserts  to  have  arisen  from  a  consci- 
ousness of  its  justice,  for  he  had  occasion  to 
know  that  he  refused  the  voluntary  services  of  a 
clergyman  who  offered  to  fight  his  lordship's  bat- 
tles, by  observing  that  the  retaliation  was  equita- 
ble, and  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  pass  with- 
out reply. 
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This  pamphlet  I  have  never  seen,  and  therefore 
caB  say  no  more  of  it  than  what  its  author  has 
communicated*  He  selects  from  it  the  following 
passage,  as  an  attack  which  be  considers  to  be 
^'  fiurly  pressed''  upon  Lowth,  and  in  which 
opinion  the  reader  will  probably  concur. 

"  Recollect,  my  lord,  the  warmth,  the  piety, 
with  which  you  remonstrated  against  Bishop 
W— — 's  treatment  of  your  father,  in  a  passage  of 
his  Julian : — '  It  u  notj  you  ihet*ein  say,  in  behalf 
of  myself  that  I  expostulate^  but  of  one  for  whom  I 
am  much  more  concerned^  that  is  my  father.* 
These  are  your  lordship's  words — amiable,  affect^ 
ing  expression !  instructive  lesson  of  filial  devo- 
tion! alas,  my  lord,  that  you  who  were  thus  sensible 
to  the  least  speck  which  fell  upon  the  reputation  of 
your  father,  should  be  so  inveterate  against  the 
fame  of  one  at  least  as  eminent,  and  perhaps  not 
less  dear  to  his  family/' 

These  are,  indeed,  arguments  ad  hominem^  but 
I  do  not  know  that  they  invalidate  the  principle  of 
the  attack  which  Lowth  made  upon  Bentley. 

His  uncle's  desire  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
author  of  this  letter,  was  amply  gratified,  except 
in  the  instance  of  one  old  gentleman,  whose  mis- 
conception was  the  occasion  of  a  handsome  gra-» 
tuity  to  him  as  the  presumed  defender  of  Bentley. 
This  gentleman  was  Mr.  Commissary  Greaves,  of 
Fulborne,  in  Cambridgeshire,  who  had  a  great 
affection  for  the  memory  of  Bentley,  and  was,  as 
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Cumberland  believed,  indebted  to  him  for  some 
essential  services.  Supposing  the  son  of  his  de« 
ceased  friend  and  benefactor,  to  have  been  the  au« 
thor  of  the  letter  to  Lowth,  he  not  only  compli- 
mented the  writing,  but  sent  a  valuable  present  to 
him  as  the  writer. 

This  present  Cumberland  seems  to  have  regretted 
the  loss  of,  conceiving  it  but  feiir,  that  he  who  en- 
dured all  the  labour  and  incurred  all  the  peril, 
should  receive  all  the  reward ;  and  when  he  heard  of 
the  unfortunate  misapprehension,  he  despatched  a 
letter  to  the  old  gentleman,  in  which  it  is  anmsing  to 
see  the  artifice  with  which  its  real  object  is  endea- 
voured to  be  concealed  while  it  seems  to  be  merely 
a  complimentary  epistle.  The  thoughtsof  the  dona- 
tion were  still  floating  before  the  writer's  fency, 
and  he  ingeniously  strives  to  remind  the  giver,  that 
he  who  deserved  it  did  not  get  it. 

For  the  reader's  gratification  I  will  transcribe 
this  letter. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  When  in  the  warmth  of  your  affection  for  the 
memory  of  my  grandfather,  you  could  praise  a 
pamphlet  written  by  me,  and  address  your  praises 
to  my  uncle,  as  supposing  him  to  be  the  author  of 
it,  I  am  more  flattered  by  your  mistake  than  I  will 
attempt  to  express  to  you.  You  have  ever  been  so 
good  to  me^  that  had  your  commendations  been  di- 
rected rightly,  I  must  have  ascribed  the  greater 
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share  of  them  to  your  charitable  interpretation  of 
my  zeal,  and  the  rest  1  should  have  placed  to  the 
accouut  of  your  potiteness. 

"  When  I  was  an  under  graduate  at  Trinity  Col* 
lege,  you  was  so  obliging  as  to  let  me  be  informed 
of  your  inteijtion  to  encourage  and  assist  me  ia 
my  studies ;  and  though  circumstances  at  that 
time  intervened*,  to  postpone  your  kind  design, 
you  have  so  abundantly  overpaid  me,  that  I  have 
no  greater  ambition  now  at  heart  than  that  I  may 
continue  so  to  write  as  to  be  mistaken  for  my 
uncle,  and  you  so  to  approve  of  what  you  read, 
as  to  see  fresh  cause  of  applauding  him,  who  is  so 
truly  deserving  of  every  favour  you  can  bestow. 

^'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c." 
**  To  Wiiliam  Greaves^  ^*?-  Fulborne,** 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Greaves  understood 
the  hint,  or  if  he  understood  it,  he  did  not  proba- 
bly think  himself  bound  to  shew  that  he  did.  It 
19  evident,  however,  that  Cumberland  thought 
himself  (and  justly  it  must  be  confessed)  the  legi- 
timate object  of  his  bounty. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  an 
intended  beneficence  was  frustrated  between 
the   first   conception  and  the   final   act<      When 

*  ThU  intended  eneour^enieiic  couaiited  of  a  proposed  present  of  books, 
to  the  mnouBt  oftweiitv  pounds  ;  but  a  net  reason  tdok  place  i  his  fen  landx 
w«pe  under  water  ;  and  Cunibexland  went  without  hit  bookf .  He  r^mllidl 
him^  how  ever  J  that  such  a  tbiug  wa*  once  ibouf  hi  of* 
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the  West  Indian  had  made  him  popular,  he  was 
selected  by  a  distant  relation  as  his  heir,  and  the 
testator  waited  upon  him  personally,  to  assure  him 
of  his  intentions.  The  commencement  and  con- 
clusion of  this  curious  business  shall  be  given  in 
Cumberland's  own  words. 

"  I  was  surprised  one  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
by  a  visit  from  an  old  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Deci- 
mus  Reynolds.     I  knew  there  was  such  a  person 
in  existence,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Bishop 
Reynolds  by  my  father's  aunt,  and  of  course  his 
first  cousin,  but  I  had  never  seen  him  to  my 
knowledge  in  my  life,  and  he  came  now  at  an  hour 
when  I  was  so  particularly  engaged,  that  I  should 
have  denied  myself  to  him,  but  that  he  had  called 
once  or  twice  before,  and  been  disappointed   of 
seeing  me.     I  had  my  office  papers  before  me,  and 
my  wife  was  making  my  tea,  that  I  might  get  down 
to  Whitehall  in  time  for  my  business,   and  the 
coach  was  waiting  at  the  door.     He  was  shewn 
into  the  room ;  a  more  uncouth  person,  habit  and 
address,  was  hardly  to  be  met  with  ;  he  advanced^ 
stopt,  and  stood  staring  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
me  for  some  time,  when,  putting  his  hand  into  a 
pocket  in  the  lining  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  he 
drew  out  an  old  packet  of  paper  rolled  up  and  tied 
with    whip-cord,    and  very    ceremoniously    de- 
sired me  to  peruse  it.     I  begged  to  know  what  it 
was ;   for  it  was  a  work  of  time  to  unravel  the 
knots — he  replied — *'  My  will.'*     And  what  am  X 
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to  do  with  your  will,  Sir? — '  My  heir—*  Well, 
Sir,  and  who  is  your  heir  ?  (I  really  did  not  un- 
derstand him — *  Richard  Cumberland — ^look  at 
the  date— left  it  to  you  twenty  years  ago— my 
whole  estate— *real  and  personal^— come  to  town 
on  purpose — brought  up  my  title  deeds — put  them 
into  your  hands — sign  a  deed  of  gift,  and  make 
them  over  to  you  hard  and  fast/ 

"  All  this  while  I  had  not  looked  at  his  will ;  I 
did  not  know  he  had  any  property,  or,  if  he  had, 
I  had  no  guess  where  it  laid,  nor  did  I  so  much  as 
know  whereabouts  he  lived.  In  the  mean  time  he 
delivered  himself  in  so  strange  a  style,  by  starts  and 
snatches,  with  long  pauses  and  strong  sentences, 
that  I  suspected  him  to  be  deranged,  and  I  saw,  by 
the  expression  of  my  wife's  countenance,  that  she 
was  under  the  same  suspicion  also. — I  now  cast 
my  eye  upon  the  will ;  I  found  my  name  there  as 
his  heir,  under  a  date  of  twenty  years  past ;  it  was 
therefore  no  sudden  caprice,  and  I  conjured  him  to 
tell  me  if  he  had  any  cause  of  quarrel  or  displeasure 
with  his  nearer  relations.  Upon  this  he  sate 
down,  took  some  time  to  compose  himself,  for  he 
had  been  greatly  agitated,  and  having  recovered 
his  spirits,  answered  me  deliberately  and  calmly, 
that  he  had  no  immediate  matter  of  offence  with 
his  relations^  but  he  bad  no  obligations  to  them  of 
any  sort,  and  had  been  entirely  the  founder  of  his 
own  fortune,  which  by  marriage  he  had  acquired, 
and  by  economy  improved.     1  stated  to  him  that 
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my  friend  and  cousin  Mr.  Richard  Reynolds,  of 
Paxton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  was  bis  ni^tural  heir, 
and  a  man  of  most  unexceptionable  worth  and 
good  character :  he  did  not  deny  it,  but  he  was 
wealthy  and  childless,  and  he  had  bequeathed  it 
to  me,  as  his  will  would  testify,  twenty  years  ago, 
as  being  the  representative  of  the  maternal  branch 
of  his  family ;  in  fine  he  required  of  me  to  accom* 
patiy  him  to  my  conveyancer,  and  and  direct  a  po- 
sitive deed  of  gift  to  be  drawn  up,  for  which  pur-^ 
pose  he  had  brought  his  title  deeds  with  him,  and 
should  leave  them  in  my  hands.  He  added,  in  fur* 
ther  vindication  of  his  motives,  that  my  father  had 
been  ever  his  most  valued  friend,  that  he  had  con- 
stantly watched  my  conduct,  and  scrutinised  my 
character,  although  he  had  not  seen  occasion  to 
establish  any  personal  acquaintance  with  me.  Up- 
on this  explanation,  and  the  evidence  of  his  having 
inherited  no  atom  of  his  fortune  from  his  paternal 
line,  I  accepted  his  bounty  so  far  as  to  appoint  the 
next  morning  for  calling  on  Mr.  Heron,  who  then 
had  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  when  I  would  state 
the  case  to  him,  and  refer  myself  to  his  judgment 
and  good  counsel.  The  result  of  my  conference 
with  the  lately  deceased  Sir  Richard  Heron,  was 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  of  resumption,  empower- 
ing the  donor  to  revoke  his  deed  at  any  ftiture 
time,  when  he  should  see  fit,  and  this  clause  I  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  to  my  benefactor,  when  he 
signed  the  deed. 
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^^  It  \f  as  ^vith  difficulty  I  prevailed  uponi  him  to 
admit  it,  and  can  witness  to  the  uneasiness  it  gave 
bim,  whilst  he  prophetically  said  I  bad  left  him 
exposed  to  the  solicitations  and  remonstrances  of 
his  nephews,  and  that  the  time  might  come,  when 
in  the  debility  of  age  and  irresolution  of  mind,  he 
might  be  pressed  into  a  revocation  of  what  be  had 
decided  upon  as  the  most  deliberate  act  of  his 
4ife. 

^'  My  kind  old  friend  stood  a  long  siege  before 
he  suffered  his  prediction  to  take  place ;  for  it  was 
not  till  after  nearly  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  cor-* 
diality,  that,  weak  and  wearied  out  by  importunity^ 
he  capitulated  with  his  besiegers,  and  sending  his 
nephew  into  my  house  in  Queen* Ann-street,  un* 
expectedly  one  morning,  surprised  me  with  a  de-^ 
mand,  that  I  would  render  back  the  whole  of  iiis 
title  deeds :  I  delivered  them  up  exactly  as  1  had 
received  them ;  his  messenger  put  them  into  his 
hackney-coach,  and  departed. 

^^  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding  I  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Decimus  Rey- 
nolds) at  Clophill,  in  Bedfordshire : 

'  Queen- Ann-Street, 

*  Dear  Sir,  '  Monday,  13th  Jan.  1779. 

*  1  received  your  letter  by  the  conveyance 
'  of  Major  Greorge  Reynolds,  and  in  obedience  to 
^  your  commands  have  resigned  into  his  hand^  all 

*  your  title  deeds,  entrusted  to  my  custody.     I 
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*  would  have  had  a  schedule  taken  of  them  by 

*  Mr.   Kipling,    for  your  better  .satisfaction  and 

*  security,  but  as  your  directions  were  peremptory, 

*  and  Major  Reynolds,  who  was  ill,  might  have 

*  been  prejudiced  by  any  delay,  I  thought  it  best 
*'  to  put  them  into  his  hands  without  further  form, 

*  which,   be  assured,  I   have  done;  without  the 

*  omission  of  one,  for  they  have  lain  under  seal  at 
'  my  banker's  ever  since  they  have  been  com- 
'  mitted  to  my  care* 

*  Whatever  motives  may  govern  you,  dear  Sir, 
'  for  recalling  either  your  confidence,  or  your 
^  bounty,  from  me  and  my  family,  be  assured  you 
^  will  still  possess  and  retain  my  gratitude  and 
'  esteem*     I  have  only  a  second  time  lost  a  father, 

*  and  I  am  now  too  much  in  the  habit  of  disap- 
'  pbintment  and  misfortune,  not  to  acquiesce  with 
^  patience  under  the  dispensation. 

'  You  well  can  recollect,  that  your  first  bounty 

*  was  unexpected  and  unsolicited  ;  it  would  have 

*  been  absolute,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  for  my  re- 
^  putation  to  make  it  conditional,  and  subject  to 

*  your  revocation:  perhaps  I  did  not  believe  you 

*  would  revoke  it,   but  since  you  have  been  in- 

*  diiced  to  wish  it,  believe  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  re- 

*  flection,  that  erery  thing  has  been  done  by  me 

*  for  your  accommodation,  and  I  had  rather  my 
'  children  should  inherit  an  honourable  poverty 

*  than   an   ample  patrimony,    which  caused   the 

*  giirer  of  it  one  moment  of  regret. 
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'  *  I  believe  I  have  some  few  papers  still  at  Tet- 

*  worth,  which  I  received  from  you  in  the  coun- 

*  try,     I  shall  shortly  go  down  thither,  and  will 

*  wait  upon  you  with  them.     At  the  same  time,  if 

*  you  wish  to  have  the  original  conveyance  of  your 

*  lands,  as  drawn  up  by  Sir  Richard  Heron,  1  ^hall 

*  obey  you  by  returning  it;  the  uses  being  cancelled 

*  the  form  can  be  of  little  value,  and  I  can  bear  in 
'  memory  your  former  goodness  without  such  a 
'  remembrancer. 

*  Mrs.  Cumberland  and  my  daughters  join  me 

*  in  love  and  respects  to  you  and  Mrs.  Reynolds, 

*  whom  by  this  occasion  I  beg  to  thank  for  all  her 
'  kindness  to  me  and  mine.     1  spoke  yesterday  to 

*  Sir  Richard  Heron,*  [Sir  Richard  Heron  was 
Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland]  ^  and  pressed  with  more 
'  than  common  earnestness  upon  him,  to  fulfil  your 

*  wishes,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Decimus  Reynolds,  in 
^  Ireland.  It  would  be  much  satisfaction  to  me  to 
'  hear  the  deeds  came  safe  to  hand,  and  I  hope  you 

*  will  favour  me  with  a  line  to  say  so. 

*  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

•  R.  C/ 

^'  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  the  detail 
of  this  transaction,  because  I  had  been  unfairly  re- 
presented by  a  relation,  whom,  in  the  former  part 
of  these  memoirs,  I  have  recorded  as  the  friend  of 
my  youth ;  a  man,  whom  I  dearly  loved,  and  to* 
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wards  whom  I  had  conducted  myself  through  the 
whole  progress  of  this  affair  witft  the  strictest 
honour  and  good  faith,  voluntarily  subjecting  my* 
self)  the  father  of  six  children,  to  be  deprived  of 
a  valuable  gift,  which  the  bestower  of  it  wished  ta 
have  been  absolute  and  irrevocable/* 
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CHAP.  XL 

The  popularity  which  attended  a  succe^ful  drama^ 
tic  author  in  preceding  times.^^Causes  of  this^ 
and  of  the  decay  of  that  popularity. — The  cele- 
brity of  Cumberland  from  the  performance  of 
the  West  Indian. — Obtains  him  the  society  of 
Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds, 
Sfc. — His  character  of  Johnson, — An  adum- 
bration of  him  in  the  Observer. — Comparison 
between  him  and  Burke  in  the  poem  o/*  Retro- 
spection.— Johnson  a  better  Greek  Scholar 
than  is  insinuated  by  Cumberland. — Observa- 
tions upon  simplicity  of  style. 

The  production  of  a  successful  play,  fifty  years 
ago,  was  an  event  not  commonly  beheld,  and  its 
value  was  not  cheapened  in  the  eyes  of  men  by 
its  frequency.  A  dramatic  writer  came  forth, 
with  all  the  attractions  which  novelty  and  merit 
could  give  him ;  and  if  he  succeeded,  be  succeeded 
with  a  d^ree  of  popularity  which  is  now  denied 
to  all  literary  enterpri^ie,  for  in  no  department 
can  a  candidate  exert  himself  in  which  competi- 
tors «re  not  hourly  contending  with  him  for  supre- 
macy. A  play-writer  is  now  the  most  familiar  of 
human  objects ;  he  that  can  produce  nothing  else, 
ean  produce  a  something  which,  by  the  help  of 
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scenery,  grimace,  and  a  cant  phrase  or  two,  shall 
run  nine  nights,  then  to  recede  from  public  notice, 
to  make  way  for  some  other  thing  just  as  excellent 
and  just  as  brief  in  its  existence.  The  demand  for 
novelty  is  incessant^  and  incessantly  is  it  supplied ; 
but,  as  voracious  eaters  are  commonly  observed  to 
be  not  very  nice  or  fastidious  in  their  food,  so  those 
whose  appetites  for  what  is  new  are  stronger  than 
their  relish  of  what  is  good,  and  it  naturally  results 
that  their  providers  will  furnish  them  with  the 
cheapest  commodities,  The  frequency  of  modern 
dramas,  indeed,  produces  an  effect  something  like 
the  familiar  exhibitions  of  the  person  of //a/,  and 
the  profound  observations  of  life  that  are  contained 
in  the  reproof  which  Shakspeare  has  put  into  his 
father's  mouth,  will  aptly  apply  to  the  surfeited 
and  over-gorged  stage  of  the  present  day : — 

"They  began 
To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 
More  than  a  litUe  is  by  much  too  much. 
So  when  we  had  occasion  to  be  seei^. 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes, 
As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community 
Afford  no  extraordinary  gase. 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  miyesty 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes.** 

If  the  .  difficulty  of  success,  however,  was  in- 
creased to  the  dramatic  writers  of  former  times, 
their  renown,  when  successful,  was  in  proportion 
to  the  obstructions  by  which  its  acquisition  was 
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intercepted.  No  mode  of  literary  labour  wns  so 
certainly  calculated  to  secure  that  idol,  popularity, 
to  which  all  men  sacrifice  who  have  any  anxiety 
for  the.  "  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds/*  or  who 
wish  to  secure  power  by  the  appearance  of  possess- 
ing it  ahready.  The  conceptions  of  the  author 
were  aided  by  those  of  the  actor ;  his  wit  and  hu- 
mour acquired  firesh  lustre  and  fresh  powers  of 
exciting  mirth,  by  the  assistance  of  gesture,  look, 
aud  voice;  scenic  splendour  concurred  to  increase 
the  general  delusion,  and  that  which  in  the  closet 
was  found  to  have  but  little  dominion  over  the 
gay  or  serious  feelings  of  the  reader,  made  him 
smile  or  weep  without  resistance,  when  he  sat  in 
the  theatre  as  a  spectator. 

This  command  over  the  passions,  in  which  some- 
times more  belonged  to  the  actor  than  to  the  author, 
^  was  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  genius  of  the  latter,  and 
every  maa  was  eager  to  behold,  to  court,  and  to  cele- 
brate him  whose  pen  had  produced  such  extraordi^ 
nary  effects.  His  happiest  passages  were  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  his  flashes  of  wit  were  told 
at  every  table  ;  his  felicity  of  execution  was  related 
with  applause;  and  hardly  any  company  could 
assemble  where  some  rumours  of  his  glory  and 
success  would  not  be  heard.  His  name  resounded 
in  every  house ;  and  he  could  scarcely  appear 
abroad  without  hearing  something  that  reminded 
him  of  his  dramatic  celebrity. 

These  were  the  rewards  of  those  who,  in  former 
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times,  trod  in  tbe  9teps  of  Shakspeare,  Food, 
Maasinger,  Shirley*  Beaumont  and  Fischer,  and 
Jonaon.  Tbey  were  ^  race  of  men  not  common 
enough  to  be  despised.  They  wrole  with  leisune, 
for  one  good  play  was  held  to  bes4iffiicient  for  one 
season ;  they  had  few  competitors,  fer  there  was 
no  demand  f(»r  novelties  beyond  what  a  few  aUe 
writers  could  supply ;  and  every  man  who  could 
connect  together  some  twenty  scenes  of  convetsa* 
tion,  divided  afterwards  into  five  acts,  and  call  the 
speakers,  characters^  was  not  then  a  drams^ 
writer,  nor  was  there  m^y  easy  avenue  to  a  public 
trial  o(  his  skill. 

As,  therefore,  the  field  of  exertion  was  reserved 
for  a  few  candidates,  and  as  those  few  but  seldom 
exacted  the  applauses  of  their  judges,  their  appear- 
ance came  to  be  a  rarity,  and  their  success  a  thing 
to  be  talked  of.  Dryden,  indeed,  in  the  period  to 
which  I  allude,  was  an  exception  to  this  abatis 
nence;  but  the  list  of  dramas  produced  by  Con- 
greve,  Otway,  Rowe,  Southerne,  Steele,  and  othen, 
sufficiently  testifies  the  truth  of  my  assertions, 
and  sufficiently  accounts  for  that  sort  of  popularity 
which  once  belonged  to  a  successful  dramatist. 

I  kqow,  indeed,  but  of  one  path,  in  modem 
timM,  that  will  ceitainly  lead  either  to  equal  re^ 
Bown  or  to  equal  reward :  and  that  is  the  padi  eS 
calumny.  A  cpnvicted  libeller,  (especial^  a  poli- 
tical one)  is  sure  to  make  his  fortune,  and  to  raise 
bis  name ;  for  while  lie  triumphantly  enters  the 
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prison,  which  is  the  legal  reward  of  his  actions, 
some  knave  or  fool  proposes  a  subscriptioo  to  re- 
lieve his  sufferings,  and  that  js  his  political  reward. 
His  Bame  is,  fior  a  time,  in  the  mouths  of  the  vul- 
gar, and  his  pockets  are  filled  by  the  donations  of 
the  crafty,  the  weak,  and  the  credulous.  The 
time  of  his  liberation  arrives  ;  he  walks  forth  from 
his  dungecm  a  stranger  to  the  face  of  day ;  infests 
society  for  awhile  with  repetitions  of  his  calum- 
nies and  abuse,  till  insulted  law  again  consigns 
him  to  his  cell,  and  another  subscription  buys  him 
again  his  ^^  dirty  and  dependent  bread/' 

Crimine  ab  umo  ditee  omnet 

Though  the  infrequency  of  dramatic  productions 
was  something  les9  in  Cumberland's  time  than  in 
that  which  preceded  it,  there  was  Still,  however, 
enough  of  novelty  in  the  event  to  excite  much 
public  attention,  and  to  procure  much  popularity 
for  the  successful  writer;  and  Cumberland  himself 
says,  that  after  the  acting  of  the  West  lod^n,  he 
was  the  Master  Betty  of  his  day,  a  mode  of  cew- 
parison  for  which  he  was  andebtjed  to  a  pubiifc 
£ituity  as  extraordinary  as  ieir€(r.disginaced  the  taste 
of  any  nation. 

One  consequence  of  tkis  popularity  waSf  thpt 
he  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  men  of  emin^nc^ 
for  rank  and  talent,  and  among  his  associates  we 
find  the  names  of  Burke,  Reyaolds,  Johnson,  Gar- 
rick,  Goldsmith,  Foote,  and  Jeayns.    With  tibese 
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illustrious  characters  he  lived  in  familiar  socrety, 
and  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity,  both  in  his 
Memoirs^  aad  in  his  poem  of  Retrospection^  some 
highly  finished  sketches  of  their  peculiar  qualities 
€nd  excellencies.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
things  he  ever  wrote,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry; 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  felicity  of  expression, 
and  vividness  of  colouring,  which  affect  the  mind 
with  the  same  impressions  of  real  and  visible 
existence,  as  a  fine  painting  does  the  physical  or^ 
gan  of  sight.  As  they  relate,  also,  to  persons  of 
whom  too  much  cannot  be  known,  they  are  always 
read  with  that  interest  which  attaches  to  every 
thing  connected  with  the  illustrious  dead;  and 
being  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  them  well, 
they  come  before  the  reader  with  an  authority  and 
recommendation  which  all  transmitted  testimonies 
miist  always  want.  \ 

Of  Johnson  it  may  be  thought  that  nothing  has 
been  untold  which  kindness  or  enmity  could  re- 
late; yet,  as  every  man  views  an  object  with  feel- 
ings which  are  peculiarly  his  own,  and  whic^  dis- 
tinguish his  representation  from  every  other,the  fol- 
lowing portrait  of  that  extraordinary  character  still 
pleases,  because  it  contains  some  finer  strokes 
not  familiar  to  us,  though  all  the  bolder  outlines 
are. 

"  Who  will  say,*'  he  asks,  "  that  Johnson 
would  have  been  such  a  champion  in  IiteratUr^» 
such  a  front-rank  soldier  in  the  fields  of  fame,  if  be 
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had  not  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  driven 
on  to  glory  with  the  bayonet  of  sharp  necessity 
pointed  at  his  back?  If  fortune  had  turned  him 
into  a  field  of  clover,  he  would  have  laid  down 
and  rolled  in  it.  The  mere  manual  labour  of  writ- 
ing would  not  have  allowed  his  lassitude  and  love 
of  ease  to  have  taken  the  petn  out  of  the  inkhorn, 
unless  the  cravings  of  hunger  had  reminded  him 
that  he  must  fill  the  sheet  before  he  saw  the  table 
cloth.  He  might  indeed  have  knocked  down  Os- 
bourne  for  a  blockhead,  but  he  would  not  have 
knocked  him  down  with  a  folio  of  his  own  writing. 
He  would  perhaps  have  been  the  dictator  of  a 
club,  and  wherever  he  sate  down  to  conversation, 
there  must  have  been  that  splash  of  strong  bold 
thought  about  him,  that  we  might  still  have  had  a 
collectanea  after  his  death ;  but  of  prose  I  guess 
not  much,  of  works  of  labour  none,  of  fancy  per- 
haps something  more,  especially  of  poetry,  which 
under  favour  I  conceive  was  not  his  tower  of 
strength.  I  think  we  should  have  had  his  Rasse- 
las  at  all  events,  for  he  was  likely  enough  to  have 
written  at  Voltaire,  and  brought  the  question  to 
the  test,  if  infidelity  is  any  aid  to  wit.  An  ora- 
tor he  must  have  been  ;  not  improbably  a  parlia- 
mentarian, and,  if  such,  certainly  an  oppositionist, 
for  he  preferred  to  talk  against  the  tide.  He 
would  indubitably  have  been  no  member  of  the 
Whig  Club,  no  partisan  of  Wilkes,  no  friend  of 
Hume,  no  believer  in  Macpherson  ;  he  would  have 
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put  up  prayers  for  early  rising,  and  laidfn  bed  all 
day,  and  with  the  most  active  resolutions  possible 
been  the  most  indolent  mortal  living.  He  wa»  a 
good  man  by  nature,  a  great  man  by  genius,  we 
are  now  to  enquire  what  he  was  by  compulsion. 

"  Johnson's  first  style  was  naturally  isnergetic, 
his  middle  style  was  turgid  to  a  fault,  his  latter 
style  was  softened  down  and  harmonised  into  pe- 
riods, more  tuneiiil  and  more  intelligible.  His 
execution  was  rapid,  yet  his  mind  was  not  easily 
provoked  into  exertion  ;  the  variety  we  find  in  hb 
writings  was  not  the  variety  of  choice  arising  firom 
the  impulse  of  his  proper  genius,  but  tasks  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  dealers  in  ink,  and  con- 
tracts on  his  part  submitted  to  in  satisfaction  of  the 
pressing  calls  Of  hungry  want ;  for,  painful  as  it  is 
to  relate,  I  have  heard  that  illustrious  scholar  as^ 
sert  (and  he  never  varied  from  the  truth  of  fact) 
that  he  subsisted  himself  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time  upon  the  scanty  pittance  of  fourpence  half- 
penny per  day.  How  melancholy  to  reflect  that 
his  vast  trunk  and  stimulating  appetite  were  to  be 
supported  by  what  will  barely  feed  the  weaned  in- 
fant! Less,  much  less,  than  Master  Betty  has 
earned  in  one  night,  would  have  cheered  the 
mighty  mind,  and  maintained  the  athletic  body  of 
Samuel  Johnson  in  comfort  and  abundance  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Alas !  I  am  not  fit  to  paint  his 
character :  nor  is  there  need  of  it ;  Etiam  mortuus 
loquitur;  every  man,  who  can  buy  a  book,  has 
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bougbt  a  Boswell;  Johnson  is  known  to  all  the 
reading  world.  I  also  knew  him  well,  respected  him 
highly^,  loyed  him  sincerely ;  it  was  never  my  chance 
to  see  him  in  those  moments  of  moroseness  and  ilt 
humour,  which  are  imputed  to  him,  perhaps  with 
truth,  for  who  would  slander  him  t     But  I  am  not 
warranted  by  any  experience  of  those  humours  to 
speak  of  him  otherwise  than  of  a  friend,   who 
always  met  me  with  kindness,  and  from  whom  I 
never  separated  without  regret.— When  I  sought 
his  company  he  had  no  capricious  excuses  for 
withholding  it,  but  lent  himself  to  every  invitation 
with  cordiality,  and  brought  good  humour  with 
him,  that  gave  life  to  the  circle  he  was  in.     He 
presented  himself  always  in  his  feshion  of  apparel; 
a  brown  co^t  with  metal  buttons,  black  waistcoat 
and  worsted  stockings,  with  a  flowing  bob  wig, 
was  the  style  of  his  wardrobe,  but  they  were  in 
perfectly  good  trim,  and  with  the  ladies,  which  he 
generally  met,  he  had  nothing  of  the  slovenly  phi- 
losopher about  him  ;  he  fed  heartily,  but  not  vora- 
ciously, and  was  extremely  courteous  in  his  com^ 
mendations  of  any  dish,  that  pleased  his  palate ;  he 
suffered  his  next  neighbour  to  squeeze  the  China 
oranges  into  his  wine  glass  after  dinner,  which 
else  perchance  had  gone  aside,  and  trickled  into 
his  shoes,  for  the  good  man  had  neither  straight 
sight  nor  steady  nerves. 

"  At  the  tea  table  he  had  considerable  demands 
upon  his  favourite  beverage,  and  I  remember  when 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  my  bouse^  reminded  bim 
that  be  bad  drank  eleven  cups,  be  replied — '  Sir,  I 
did  not  count  your  glasses  of  wine,  why  should 
you  number  up  my  cups  of  tea  ?*  And  then  laugh- 
ing in  perfect  good  humour,  be  added — '  Sir,  I 
should  have  released  the  lady  from  any  further 
trouble,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  your  remark ;  but 
you  have  reminded  me  that  I  want  one  of  the 
dozen,  and  I  must  request  Mrs.  Cuipberland  to 
round  up  my  number — *  When  he  saw  the  readi* 
ness  and  complacency  with  which  my  wiffe  obeyed 
his  call,  he  turned  a  kind  and  cheerful  look  upon 
her,  and  said — '  Madam,  I  must  tell  you  for  your 
comfort,  you  have  escaped  much  better  than  a  cer- 
tain lady  did  awhile  ago,  upon  whose  patience  I 
intruded  greatly  more  than  I  have  done  on  yours; 
but  the  lady  asked  me  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
make  a  Zany  of  me,  and  set  me  gabbling  to  a  par- 
cel of  people  I  knew  nothing  of:  so,  madam,  I  had 
my  revenge  of  her:  for  I  swallowed  five  and  twenty 
cups  of  her  tea,  and  did  not  treat  her  with  as 
many  words — *  I  can  only  say  my  wife  would 
have  made  tea  for  him  as  long  as  the  New  River 
could  have  supplied  her  with  water. 

"  It  was  on  such  occasions  he  was  to  be  seen  in 
his  happiest  moments,  when,  animated  by  the 
cheering  attention  of  friends,  whom  he  liked,  he 
would  give  full  scope  to  those  talents  for  narration, 
in  which,  I  verily  think,  he  was  unrivalled,  both 
jn  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  flow  of  his  humour. 
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and  the  energy  of  his  language.     Anecdotes  of 
times  past,  scenes  of  his  own  life,  and  characters 
of  humourists,  enthusiasts,  crack-brained  projec- 
tors, and  a  variety  of   strange  beings,    that   he 
had  chanced  upon,    when  detailed   by  him   at 
length,  and  garnished  with  those  episodical  re- 
marks, sometimes  comic,  sometimes  grave,  which 
he  would  throw  in  with  infinite  fertility  of  fancy, 
were  a  treat,  which  though  not  always  to  be  pur-i 
chased  by  five  and  twenty  cups  of  tea,  I  have 
often  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy  for  less  than  half 
the  number.     He  was  easily  led  into  topics ;  it 
was  not  easy  to  turn  him  from  them :  but  who 
would  wish  it?     If  a  man  wanted  to  shew  himself 
^^9  by  S^tt'i^S  up  ^"^  riding  upon  him,  he  was 
sure  to  run  restive  and  kick  him  ofif;  you  might  as 
safely  have  backed  Bucephalus,  before  Alexander 
had  lunged  him.     Neither  did  he  always  like  to  be 
overfondled ;  when  a  certain  gentleman  out-acted 
his  part  in  this  way,  he  is  said  to  have  demanded  of 
him — '  What  provokes  your  risibility,  Sir?     Have 
I  said  any  thing  that  you  understand  ? — Then  I 
ask  pardon  of  the  rest  of  the  company — '     But  this 
is  Henderson's  anecdote  of  him,  and   I   won't 
swear  he  did  not  make  it  himself.     The  following 
apology,  however,  1  myself  drew  from  him,  when 
speaking  of  his   tour,  I  observed  to  him,  upon 
some  passages,  as  rather  too  sharp  upon  a  country 
and  people,  who  had  entertained  him  so  hand- 
somely— *  Do  you  think    so,  Cumbey?'    he  re- 
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plied. — *  Then  I  give  you  leave  to  say,  and  you 
may  quote  me  for  it,  that  there  are  more  gentlemen 
in  Scotland  than  there  are  shoes. — * 

^^  The  expanse  of  matter,  which  Johnson  had 
found  room  for  in  his  intellectual  storehouse,  the 
correctness  with  which  he  had  assorted  it,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  he  could  turn  to  any  article, 
that  he  wanted  to  make  present  use  of,  were  the 
properties  in  him,  which  I  contemplated  with  the 
most  admiration.  Some  have  called  him  a  savage ; 
they  were  only  so  tar  right  in  the  resemblance,  as 
that,  like  the  savage,  he  never  came  into  suspici- 
ous company  without  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and 
his  bow  and  quiver  at  his  back.  In  quickness  of 
intellect  few  ever  equalled  him,  in  profundity  of 
erudition  many  have  surpassed  him.  I  do  not 
think  he  had  a  pure  and  classical  taste,  nor  was 
apt  to  be  best  pleased  with  the  best  authors,  but 
as  a  general  scholar  he  ranks  very  high.  When  I 
would  have  consulted  him  upon  certain  points  of 
literature,  whilst  I  was  making  my  collections 
from  the  Greek  dramatists  for  my  essays  in  the 
Observer,  he  candidly  acknowledged,  that  his  stu- 
dies had  not  lain  amongst  them,  and  certain  it  is 
there  is  very  little  shew  of  literature  in  his  Ram- 
blers, and  in  the  passage,  where  he  quotes  Aris«> 
totle,  he  has  not  correctly  given  the  meaning  of  the 
original.  But  this  was  merely  the  result  of  haste 
and  inattention,  neither  is  he  so  to  be  measured, 
for  he  had  so  many  parts  and  properties  of  scholar- 
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ship  about  him,  that  you  can  only  fairly  review 
him  as  a  man  of  general  knowledge.  As  a  poet 
his  translations  of  Juvenal  gave  him  a  name  in  the 
world,  and  gained  him  the  applause  of  Pope.  He 
was  a  writer  of  tragedy,  but  his  Irene  gives  him 
no  conspicuous  rank  in  that  department.  As  an 
essayist  he  merits  more  consideration ;  his  Ram* 
biers  are  in  every  body's  hands ;  about  them  opi- 
nions vary,  and  I  rather  believe  the  style  of  these 
essays  is  not  now  considered  as  a  good  model ;  this 
he  corrected  in  his  more  advanced  age,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  where  his  diction, 
though  occasionally  elaborate  and  highly  metapho- 
riqal,  is  not  nearly  so  inflated  and  ponderous,  as  in 
the  Ramblers.  He  was  an  acute  and  able  critic ; 
the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Milton,  and  the  friends 
of  Gray,  will  have  something  to  complain  of,  but 
criticism  is  a  task,  which  no  man  executes  to  all 
men's  satisfaction.  His  selection  of  a  certain  pas- 
sage in  the  Mourning  Bride  of  Congreve,  which  he 
extols  so  rapturously,  is  certainly  a  most  unfortu- 
nate sample ;  but  unless  the  oversights  of  a  cri- 
tic are  less  pardonable  than  those  of  other  men,  we 
may  pass  this  over  in  a  work  of  merit,  which 
abounds  in  beauties  far  more  prominent  than  its 
defects,  and  much  more  pleasing  to  contemplate. 
In  works  professedly  of  fancy  he  is  not  very  copi- 
ous; yet,  in  his  Rasselas  we  have  much  to  admire, 
and  enough  to  make  us  wish  for  more.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  illuminated  mind,  and  offers  many  wise 
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and  deep  reflections,  clothed  in  beautiful  and  har- 
monious diction.  We  are  not  indeed  familiar  with 
such  personages  as  Johnson  has  imagined  for  the 
characters  of  his  fiaible,  but  if  we  are  not  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  their  story,  we  are  infinitely 
gratified  with  their  conversation  and  remarks.  In 
conclusion,  Johnson's  era  was  not  wanting  in  men 
to  be  distinguished  for  their  talents,  yet,  if  one 
was  to  be  selected  out  as  the  first  great  literary 
character  of  the  time,  I  believe  all  voices  would 
concur  in  naming  him/' 

There  is  nothing  in  this  character  which  is  not 
warranted  by  all  that  we  know  of  the  man,  except 
that  anecdote  which  Cumberland  hesitatingly  de- 
livers upon  the  authority  of  Henderson.  Of  this 
I  doubt  the  truth.  It  has  not  Johnson's  usual  man- 
ner of  retort;  it  has  neither  cool,  sarcastic  irony, 
nor  overbearing  vehemence  of  contradiction  or 
attack  ;  it  has  more  of  feeble  insolence  in  it  than 
either  of  these  ;  but  when  Johnson  meant  to  sub- 
due by  severity,  his  onset  was  vigorous  and  deci- 
sive ;  he  overcame  by  irresistible  force. 

Non  telum  imbelle  sine  ictu  c&njecU, 

There  is,  however,  a  paper  in  the  Observer j  which 
seems  to  oppose  Cumberland's  having  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  this  anecdote,  or  at  least  it  involves 
him  in  the  absurdity  of  telling  twice  what  he  hardly 
believed  at  all.  In  No.  XVII.  of  that  paper,  he 
describes  his  visit  to  Vanessa  (probably  Mrs.  Mon- 
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tagu),  who  had  invited  him  to  a  feast  of  reason. 
Here,  among  the  company  who  are  present,  is  one 
evidently  intended  for  Johnson.  "  He  spoke/^ 
says  Cumberland,  ^*  with  great  energy,  and  in  the 
most  chosen  language  ;  nobody  yet  attempted  to 
interrupt  him,  and  his  words  rolled  not  with  the 
shallow  impetuosity  of  a  torrent,  but  deeply  and 
fluently  like  the  copious  current  of  the  Nile.  He 
took  up  the  topic  of  religion  in  his  course,  and, 
though  palsy  shook  his  head,  he  looked  so  terri- 
ble in  Christian  armour,  and  dealt  his  stroke  with 
so  much  force  and  judgment,  that  infidelity,  in  the 
persons  of  several  petty  skirmishers,  sneaked  away 
from  befpre  him.*' 

This  grave  personage  is  pestered  with  the  rapid 
applauses  of  a  pert  listener,  of  whom  the  sage  is  at 
last  provoked  to  ask,  ^^  Have  I  said  any  thing, 
good  Sir,  that  you  do  not  comprehend?'* — *'  No, 
no  ;'*  replied  the  teasing  animal,  **  I  perfectly  well 
comprehend  every  word  you  have  been  saying  ;** — 
"  Do  you.  Sir,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  then  I 
heartily  ask  pardon  of  the  company  for  misemploy- 
ing their  time  so  egregiously,** — and  stalked  away 
without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

This  is  a  reply  exactly  similar  in  its  import,  to 
that  which  is  ascribed  to  Johnson  in  the  Memoirs ; 
there  are  some  verbal  differences  in  it,  but  they  do 
not  destroy  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  same 
speaker  is  intended  in  both. 

Johnson  had    some  regard   for    Cumberland, 
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and  thought  highly  of  his .  intellectual  powers. 
In  Mrs.  Piozzi's  collection  of  his  letters,  there  is 
one,  (Letter  CCXV.)  in  which  he  says,  **  the 
want  of  company  is  an  inconvenience,  but  Mr. 
Cumberland  is  a  million.^'  This  was  a  brief  but 
emphatic  commendation ;  and  is  entitled  to  much 
consideration,  when  we  consider  that  Johnson 
seldom  praised  those  whom  he  had  not  found  de- 
serving of  praise  upon  the  closest  inspection. 

I  should  suspect,  however,  that  the  intercourse 
between  them  was  not  very  habitual,  for  Cumber- 
land's name  does  not  once  appear  as  an  interlocutor 
in  that  most  accurate  digest  of  Johnson's  conversa- 
tion and  visits,  Boswell's  Life  of  him.  Had  he 
been  a  frequent  or  customary  member  of  those  so- 
cieties in  which  Johnson  moved,  he  would  some- 
times have  found  a  place  in  those  volumes.  But 
he  knew  him  enough  to  admire  his  talents,  to  re- 
verence his  virtues,  and  to  love  his  memory.  Be- 
sides the  sketch  of  his  character  already  quoted,  he 
wrote  the  following  lines  more  concisely  descrip- 
tive of  him  :-^ 

**  Herculean  streofthy  ancl  a  Stentorian  voice. 

Of  wit  a  fdndy  of  words  a  countless  choice ; 

In  learning  rather  various  than  profound. 

In  truth  intrepid,  in  religion  sound ; 

A  trembling  form,  and  a  distorted  sight. 

But  firm  in  judgment,  and  in  genius  bright ; 

In  cofitroversy  Seldom  known  to  spare. 

But  humble  as  the  publican  in  prayer ; 

To  more,  than  merited  his  kindness,  kind. 

And  though  in  manners  harsh,  of  friendly  mind ; 
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Deep  tinff'd  with  meUBcboly's  blackest  shade. 
And  thottc^h  prepared  to  die,  of  death  afraid,— 
Such  Johnson  was,  of  him  with  justice  yain 
When  wiU  thU  nation  see  his  Uke  a^n!" 


I  will  not  praise  the  execution  of  this  passi^ ; 
nor  can  I  apply  to  it  the  trite  phrase,  materiam 
superabat  opus.  It  were  impossible,  indeed, 
to  do  this,  had  a  Milton  sat  down  to  the  task,  or  a 
Pope,  in  the  happiest  mood  of  poetical  inspiration, 
drawn  the  character  of  such  a  man,  with  a  felicity  of 
performance  rivalling  the  matchless  delineations  of 
Wharton  and  Atticus.  1  will  however  produce,  from 
the  same  pen,  a  poetical  picture  as  far  surpassing 
this  as  theirs  would  have  surpassed  either.  I  cam- 
not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  courteous 
apologies  to  the  reader  for  these  extracts ;  the  end 
of  all  writing  is  to  please,  and  he  will  most  likely 
produce  pleasure  who  produces  the  greatest  variety 
and  the  greatest  excellence. 

The  quotation  which  follows,  is  from  his  poem 
of  **  Retrospection,*'  where  he  discusses,  with  a 
pleasing  fiaimiliarity  of  style,  the  respective  merits 
of  Burke  and  Johnson,  two  names  not  to  be  paral- 
leled in  the  records  of  modern  literature : 


**  Nature  gave  to  each 
Pow'rs,  that  in  some  respects  may  be  oompar'd» 
For  both  were  orators— -and  could  we  now 
CanTass  the  social  circles  where  they  mix'd. 
Hie  palm  for  eloquence,  by  j^neral  vote. 
Would  rest  with  him  whose  thunder  nerer  shook 
The  senate  or  the  bar.    When  Burke  harang^'d 
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The  nation's  representmtiTei»  methougbt 
The  fine  machinery  that  his  fisncy  wronghty* 
Rich  but  (iEuitastiCy  sometimes  would  obscure 
That  83rmmetry  which  eyer  should  uphold 
The  dig^ty  and  order  of  debate : 
'Gainst  orator  like  this,  had  Johnson  rose. 
So  clear  was  his  perception  of  the  truth. 
So  gprave  his  Jud|^ent,  and  so  high  the  swell 
Of  his  full  period,  1  must  think  his  speech 
Had  charm'd  as, many,  and  enlightened  more. 

Yet,  that  the  sword  of  Burke  could  be  as  sharp 
As  it  was  shining,  Hastings  can  attest 
Who,  through  a  si^e  of  ten  long  years,  withstood 
'  Its  huge,  two-handed  sway,'  that  stript  him  bare 
Of  fortune,  and  had  cut  him  deeper  still 
Had  innocence  not  arm'd  him  with  that  shield 
Which  tum'd  the  stroke  aside,  and  sent  him  home 
To  seek  repose  in  his  paternal  farm. 

Johnson,  if  right  I  Judge,  in  classic  lore. 
Was  more  diffuse  than  deep,  he  did  not  dig 
So  many  fathoms  down  as  Bentley  dug 
In  Grecian  soil,  but  far  enough  to  find 
Truth  ever  at  the  bottom  of  his  shaft ; 
Burke,  borne  by  genius  on  a  lighter  wing, 
Skimm*d  o'er  the  flow'iy  plains  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And,  like  the  bee,  returning  to  its  hive, 
Brought  nothing  home  but  sweets ;  Johnson  would  dash 
Thro'  sophists  or  grammarians,  ankle  deep. 
And  rummage  in  their  mud  to  trace  a  date. 
Or  hunt  a  dogma  down  that  gave  offience 
To  his  philosophy. 

Both  had  a  taste 
For  contradiction,  but  in  mode  unlike ; 
Johnson  at  once  would  doggedly  pronounce 
Opinions  false,  and  after  prove  them  such : 
Burke,  not  less  critical,  but  more  polite 
With  ceaseless  volubility  of  tongue, 
Play'd  round  and  round  his  subject,  till  at  length, 

*  These  two  lines  form,  accidentally,  a  couplet. 
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Content  to  find  yoa  wUling  to  admire^ 
He  ceas'd  to  ur^e  or  win  you  to  assent 

Burke  of  a  rival's  eminence  would  speak 
With  candour  atwaya,  often  with  appUtose  $ 
Johnson,  tho'  prone  to  pity,  rarely  prais'd. 

The  pun  which  Burke  encourag'd,  Johnson  spurn*d ; 
Yet  none  with  louder  glee  would  cheer  the  laugh 
That  wdl-tim'd  wit,  or  cleanly  humour  rais'd ; 
And  when  no  cloud  obscur*d  his  mental  sphere. 
And  all  was  sunshine  in  his  friendly  breast. 
He  would  hold  up  a  mirror  to  our  eyes. 
In  which  the  human  fbUies  might  be  seen 
In  characters  so  comic,  yet  so  true. 
Description  from  his  lips  was  like  a  charm 
That  fix'd  the  hearers  motionless  and  mute. 

Burke,  by  his  senatorial  pow'rs  obtain'd. 
Ten  times  as  much  as  Johnson  by  his  pen ; 
But  *  thanks  to  Thuriow,'  I  rejoice  to  own. 
That  learning  and  morality  at  last 
Could  earn  a  pittance,  bumble  as  it  was. 

Splendor  of  style,  fertility  of  thought. 
And  the  hold  use  of  metaphor  in  both. 
Strike  us  with  rival  beauty ;  Burke  display'd 
A  copious  period,  that  with  curious  skill 
And  ornamental  epithet  drawH  out. 
Was,  like  the  singer's  cadence,  sometimes  apt. 
Although  melodious,  to  latigue  the  ear ; 
Johnson,  with  terms  unnaturalis'd  and  rude. 
And  Ladnisms  fbrc'd  into  his  line 
Like  raw  nndrill'd  recmits  wonld  load  hb  text. 
High  sounding  and  uncouth :  yet  if  you  cull 
His  happier  pages  you  will  find  a  style 
Quinetilian  might  have  prais'd ;  still  I  perceive 
Nearer  approach  to  purity  in  Burke, 
Though  not  the  fuU  accession  to  that  grace. 
That  chaste  simplicity,  which  is  the  last 
And  best  attainment  an  author  can  pooseii." 

Of  these  char3Cters,  thus  pleasingly  given,  very 
little  can  be  said  in  dimiilution  of  their  accuracy. 
I  observe,  however,  that  Cumberland  repeats  his 
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opinion  of  Johnson's  inferiority  as  a  Greek  scholar, 
and  he  seems  to  repeat  it  with  too  little  allowance 
for  what  he  did  possess  in  that  language.  It  is 
true,  he  was  not  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  Gre- 
cian authors  as  Bentley,  for  he  had  not  made  them 
his  peculiar  study;  perhaps  he  knew  less  of  Greek 
writers  than  Cumberland  himself;  he  acknow- 
ledged to  him,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  some  parts  of  Greek  literature;  but  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Burney  fQui  mihi  unm 
est  insiar  omnium  J  ^^  that  he  could  give  a  Greek 
word  for  almost  every  English  one ;  and  that,  al- 
though not  sufficiently  conversant  in  the  niceties 
of  the  language,  he,  upon  some  occasions,  disco- 
vered, even  in  these,  a  considerable  degree  of  cri- 
tical acumen/'  The  late  Mr.  Dalzel,  also,  Greek 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  had 
formed  a  very  high  notion  of  Johnson's  acquire- 
ments in  Greek  from  a  conversation  which  he  held 
with  him  on  that  language. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  evidences  that  his  gene- 
ral proficiency  was  greater  than  Cumberland 
apparently  insinuates  it,  though  it  happened 
that  he  consulted  him  in  vain  upon  some 
topics  relative  to  the  Greek  fragments.  We  are 
told  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  Anecdotes  of  Johnson, 
^^  that  when  the  King  of  Denmark  was  in  England, 
one  of  his  noblemen  was  brought  by  Mr.  Colman 
to  see  Dr.  Johnson  at  her  country  house;  and 
having  heard,  he  said,  that  he  was  not  famous  for 
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Greek  literature,  attacked  him  oq  the  weak  side, 
politely  adding,  that  he  chose  that  cODvenmUon  on 
purpose  to  &vour  himself.  The  Doctor,  however, 
displayed  so  copious,  so  compendious  a  knowledge 
of  authors,  books,  and  every  branch  of  learning  in 
that  language,  that  the  gentleman  appeared  asto- 
nished. When  he  was  gone  home,  Johnsofi  said, 
*  Now  for  all  this  triumph,  I  may  thank  Thrale's 
Xenophon  here,  as,  I  think,  excepting  that  one^ 
I  have  not  looked  in  a  Greek  book  these  ten  years ; 
but  see  what  haste  my  dear  friends  were  all  in 
(continued  he)  to  tell  this  poor  innocent  f(M*eigner 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  Greek!  Oh  no,  he 
knows  nothing  of  Greek !'  with  a  loud  burst  of 
laughing.' ' 

From  these  testimonies  it  may  surely  be  in- 
ferred, with  little  danger  of  error,  that  though 
Johnson  could  not  rank  with  a  Bentley,  a  Porson, 
a  Bumey,  or  a  Parr,  his  general  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  such  as  would  have  conferred  distinction  upon 
any  man  less  pre-eminently  endowed  than  he  was 
with  other  quaUties  of  excellence:  and  that  Cum- 
berland, while  he  insinuated  what  he  did  not 
possess,  hardly  allowed,  with  sufficient  candor, 
that  which  he  confessedly  did  possess. 

In  the  preference  which  Cumberland  seems  to 
give  to  Burke's  style,  he  speaks  of  its  superior 
simplicity  compared  to  that  of  Johnson.  But  in 
this  judgement  I  do  not  think  him  correct.  The 
language  of  Burke  is  diffuse,  copious,  and  sonorous: 
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richly  ornamented  with  metaphor,  allusion,  and 
prosopopeia;  declamatory  and  vehement,  and  suited 
rather  to  the  orator  than  the  writer.  It  rushes 
along,  sometimes,  with  all  the  majestic  rapidity 
of  a  deep  and  impetuous  torrent,  and  at  others 
flows  with  an  ease  and  gentleness  of  course  that 
resembles  the  passage  of  a  limpid  stream  between 
the  verdant  banks  of  a  champaign  country.  In 
the  selection  of  his  words  he  does  not  so  often 
employ  pure  Latinismsas  Johnson,  and  he  is  com- 
monly very  felicitous  in  the  use  of  terms  that 
express  a  complex  association  of  ideas. 

Burke,  indeed,  has  never  been  reckoned,  as  far  as 
1  know,  to  possess  simplicity  of  style ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  usually  urged  against  him,  both  in 
his  speeches  and  in  his  writings,  that  he  employed 
a  language  more  artificial,  florid,  and  rhetorical, 
than  was  supposed  to  be  consistent  with  the  ge- 
nius of  the  English  tongue.  When  he  imitated 
Bolingbroke  he  wrote  perhaps  with  more  sim- 
plicity than  on  any  other  occasion.  Warburton  in- 
deed said  that  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society 
was  superior  in  composition  to  any  work  which  he 
afterwards  produced :  and  a  modern  writer,*  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  concurs  with 
him  in  this  notion.  But  he  is  not  disposed  to 
allow  that  Burke's  style  had  any  simplicity  in  it. 

"  Its  defect,'^  he  observes,  "  lay  in  his  taste, 
which,  when  left  to  itself  without  the  guidance  of 

*  Dugald  Stewart :  see  his  PhUosophical  Essays:  1810. 
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an  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence,  appears 
not  only  to  have  been  warped  by  some  peculiar 
notions  concerning  the  art  of  writing:  but  to  have 
been  too  wavering  and  versatile,  to  keep  his  ima- 
gination and  his  fancy  (stimulated  as  they  were  by 
^n  ostentation  of  his  intellectual  riches,  and  by  an 
ambition  of  Asiatic  ornament),  under  due  control. 
With  the  composition  of  Bolingbroke,  present 
to  his  thoughts,  he  has  shewn  with  what  ease  he 
could  equal  its  most  finished  beauties ;  while,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  strength  has  led  him  to  display  his  superiority, 
by  brandishing,  in  his  sport,  still  heavier  weapons 
than  his  master  was  able  to  wield.'' 

Simplicity  is  a  quality  in  writing,  which,  when 
skilfully  employed  always  pleases.  But  it  is  a 
dangerous  pursuit :  for,  where  one  succeeds  in  his 
endeavours  to  attain  it,  hundreds  fail.  Cumberland 
himself  failed,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  here- 
after. The  admirers  of  simplicity  are  too  apt  to 
confound  with  it,  meanness  and  vulgarity ;  and, 
by  studiously  receding  from  all  that  is  ornamental 
in  composition,  degenerate  into  feebleness  and 
inel^ance.  Compared  to  such  writing,  however, 
the  worst  errors  of  a  turgid  and  bombastic 
phraseology  are  preferable.  A  mean  or  trite 
idea  pompously  caparisoned,  like  an  insignificant 
fellow  richly  dressed,  captivates  our  senses,  if  it 
do  not  add  to  our  knowledge :  but  a  mean  idea, 
meanly  eji^pressjed^  is  as  sorry  a  spectacle  as  a 
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scoundrel  in  rags,  having  neither  real  nor  apparent 
worth  in  it. 

The  perfection  of  writing  consists,  however,  not 
in  uniformitj^  but  variety ;  in  a  style  so  flexible 
that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  subject  discussed,  and 
rises  or  fells  as  the  ideas  are  elevated  or  familiar. 
Always  to  fly,  or  always  to  walk,  is  the  character 
of  a  bad  writer :  he  who  has  genius  to  conceive 
lofty  thoughts,  will  have  power  to  construct  his 
language  suitably  to  them ;  and  when  he  descends, 
his  diction  will  assume  a  corresponding  depression. 
In  this  conformity  consists  the  art  of  good  writing : 
and  we  may  judge  of  its  difficulty  from  its  rarity. 
We  more  commonly  find  a  manner  in  distinguished 
authors,  which  results  from  a  specific  structure  of 
their  sentences,  and  the  frequent  employment  of 
peculiar  modes  of  expression.  It  would  be  easy 
to  exemplify  this  by  select  passages  from  Johnson, 
Gibbon,  Robertson,  Swift,  and  Burke:  but  this  is 
not  the  place:  I  pass  to  more  legitimate  topics. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Motives /or  the  extracts  from  Cumberland. — His 
portrait  q/*  Goldsmith. — A  defenceofSir  John 
Hill  aiuio/* Goldsmith's  Histories. — Also 
At9  Animated  Nature. — Anecdotes  of  him. — 
Johnson's  epitaph  upon  him^  and  encomiastic 
sentence  in  the  Life  of  PamelL — The  poem  of 
Retaliation.— /Tt^  epitaph  upon  Cumberland 
contains  more  censure  than  praise. — Proof  of 
this. — Cumberland's  sketch  of  him  in  his  Retro- 
spection, more  happily  touched  off  than  in  his 
Memoirs. 

I  reluctantly  forego  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying Cumberland  through  the  other  portraits 
which  he  has  given  of  Garrick,  Foote,  Burke,  and 
Jenyns.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  same  fe- 
licity of  delineation,  and  give  the  same  pleasure  in 
perusal :  but  as  they  are  of  men,  whose  general 
qualities,  both  public  and  private,  are  already 
familiar  to  most  readers,  and  as  it  maybe  presumed 
that  many  who  read  this  volume,  will  have  read 
the  book  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  their 
omission  here  will  be  the  more  venial.  Nor,  in- 
deed, do  I  wish  to  encumber  my  pages  with 
superfluous  or  excessive  quotation,  but  simply  to 
be  guided  by  a  consideration   of  what  I  consider 
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really  interesting  to  the  reader,  consistently  with 
jny  avowed  purpose  and  desire  to  produce  an  ori- 
ginal work.  I  have  occasionally  relieved  the  nar- 
rative by  the  transcription  of  such  passages  as  I 
thought  would  be  deprived  of  much  of  their  value 
if  mutilated,  or  told  in  any  language  but  Cumber- 
land's, and  I  have  sometimes  been  influenced  in 
my  adoption  of  his  words,  from  a  desire  to  give 
authenticity  to  particular  statements. 

Consistently  with  this  motive,  however,  I  could 
well  have  extended  my  quotations  from  that  part 
of  his  Memoirs  which  contain  the  characters  already 
mentioned,  to  a  much  greater  degree,  had  not  my 
inclination  to  do  so,  been  subdued  by  considera- 
tions of  another  nature,  co-operating  powerfully 
with  those  already  stated,  and  sufficiently  obvious, 
perhaps,  to  render  any  further  explanation  of  them 
unnecessary. 

One  exception  to  my  forbearance  I  must  be 
allowed  to  claim  in  behalf/ of  Goldsmith,  a  writer 
of  \yhom  so  little  is  known,  that  every  addition  to 
that  little  becomes  valuable.  Cumberland  knew 
him  well,  and  has  sketched  his  strangely  incon- 
sistent character  with  fidelity.  This,  and  th& 
anecdotes  relating  to  him,  I  will  copy. 

**  At  this  time,*'  says  Cumberland,  "  I  did  not 
know  Oliver  Goldsmith  even  by  person  ;  I  think 
our  first  meeting  chanced  to  be  at  the  British 
Coffee-House;  when  we  came  together,  we  very 
speedily  coalesced,  and  I  believe  he  forgave  me  for 
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all  the  little  fame  I  had  got  by  the  success  of  my 
West  Indian,  which  had  put  him  to  some  trouble^ 
for  it  was  not  his  nature  to  be  unkind*  and  I  had 
soon  an  opportunity  of  convincing  him  .how  in* 
capable  I  was  of  harbouring  resentment,  and  how 
zealously  I  took  my  share  in  what  concerned  his 
interest  and  reputation.  That  he  was  fantasti- 
cally and  whimsically  vain  all  the  world  knows, 
but  there  was  no  settled  and  inherent  malice  in  his 
heart.  He  was  tenacious  to  a  ridiculous  extreme 
of  certain  pretensions,  that  did  not,  and  by  nature 
could  not,  belong  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
inexcusably  careless  of  the  fame,  which  he  had 
powers  to  command.  His  table-talk  was,  as  Gar- 
rick  aptly  compared  it,  like  that  of  a  parrot,  whilst 
he  wirote  like  Apollo ;  he  had  gleams  of  eloquence, 
and  at  times  a  majesty  of  thought,  but  in  general 
his  tongue  and  his  pen  had  two  very  different 
styles  of  talking.  What  foibles  he  had  he  took  no 
pains  to  conceal,  the  good  qualities  of  his  heart 
were  too  frequently  obscured  by  the  carelessness 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  frivolity  of  his  manners. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  very  good  to  him,  and 
would  have  drilled  him  into  better  trim  and  order 
for  society,  if  he  would  have  been  amenable,  for 
Reynolds  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  had  good  sense, 
great  propriety  with  all  the  social  attributes,  and 
all  the  graces  of  hospitality,  equal  to  any  man.  He 
well  knew  how  to  appreciate  men  of  talents,  and 
bow  near  a  )Lin  the  Muse  of  poetry  was  to  that 
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art,  of  which  he  was  so  eminent  a  master.  From 
Goldsmith  he  caught  the  subject  of  his  famous 
Ugolino:  what  aids  he  got  from  others,  if  he 
got  any,  were  worthily  bestowed  and  happily 
applied. 

"  There  is  something  in  Goldsmith's  prose,  that 
to  my  ear  is  uncommonly  sweet  and  harfhonious ; 
it  is  clear,  simple  easy  to  be  understood ;  we  never 
want  to  read  his  period  twice  over,  except  for  the 
pleasure  it  bestows  ;  obscurity  never  calb  us  back 
to  a  repetition  of  it.  That  he  was  a  poet  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  the  paucity  of  his  verses  does  not 
allow  us  to  rank  him  in  that  high  station,  where 
his  genius  might  have  carried  him.  There  must 
be  bulk,  variety,  and  grandeur  of  design  to  con- 
stitute a  first-rate  poet.  The  Deserted  Village, 
Traveller,  and  Hermit,  are  all  specimens  beautiful 
as  such,  but  they  are  only  birds  eggs  on  a  strings 
and  eggs  of  small  birds  too.  One  great  magnifi- 
cent whole  must  be  accomplished  before  we  can 
pronounce  upon  the  maker  to  be  the  ^wWnv. 
Fope  himself  never  earned  this  title  by  a  work 
of  any  magnitude  but  his  Homer,  and  that  being 
a  translation  only  constitutes  him  an  accomplished 
versifier.  Distress  drove  Goldsmith  upon  under- 
takings, neither  congenial  with  his  studies,  nor 
worthy  of  his  talents.  I  remember  him,  when  in 
his  chamber  in  the  Temple,  he  shewed  me  the 
beginning  of  his  Animated  Nature ;  it  was  with  a 
sigh,  ^uch  as  genius  draws,  when  hard  necessity 
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diverts  it  from  its  bent  to  drudge  for  bread,  and 
talk  of  birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things,  which 
Pidcock's  show-man  would  have  done  as  well. 
Poor  fellow,  he  hardly  knew  an  ass  from  a  mule, 
nor  a  turkey  from  a  goose,  but  when  he  saw  it  on 
the  table.  But  publishers  hate  poetry,  and  Pater- 
noster-Row is  not  Parnassus.  Even  the  mighty 
Dr.  Hill,  who  was  not  a  very  delicate  feeder,  could 
not  make  a  dinner  out  of  the  press  till  by  a  happy 
transformation  into  Hannah  Glasse  he  turned 
himself  into  a  cook,  and  sold  receipts  for  made 
dishes  to  all  the  savoury  readers  in  the  kingdom. 
Then,  indeed,  the  press  acknowledged  him  second 
in  fame  only  to  John  Bunyan ;  his  feasts  kept  pace 
in  sale  with  Nelson's  fests,  and  when  his  own  name 
was  fairly  written  out  of  credit,  he  wrote  himself 
into  immortality  under  an  alias.  Now,  though 
necessity,  or  I  should  rather  say,  the  desire  of 
finding  money  for  a  masquerade,  drove  Oliver 
Groldsmith  upon  abridging  histories,  and  turning 
Buffon  into  English ;  yet  I  much  doubt,  if  without 
that  spur,  he  would  ever  have  put  his  Pegasus  into 
action ;  no,  if  he  had  been  rich,  the  world  would 
have  been  poorer  than  it  is  by  the  loss  of  all  the 
treasures  of  his  genius  and  the  contributions  of 
his  pen.*' 

There  is,  in  thiis  extract,  too  contemptuous  a 
mention  of  Sir  John  Hill,  a  man  who  like  Black- 
more,  was  so  borne  down  by  the  ridicule  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to 
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the  merits  he  really  possessed.     That  he  "was  an 
indefatigable,  if  not  a  very  accurate,  inquirer,  must 
be  allowed :  and  if  he  often  failed  in  his  schemes, 
it  must  also  be  allowed  that  he  attempted  more 
than  most  men.     His  misfortune  was  that  he  dis- 
sipated his  strength  upon  many  undertakings  at 
once,  and  by  doing  many  things  ill,  it  was  at  last 
thought  he  could  do  nothing  well.     Yet  he  was  a 
writer  who,  when  living,  commanded  much  atten- 
tion, and  though  some  of  his  works  may  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  oblivion  without  any  loss  to 
mankind,  there  are  others  which  deserve  to  be 
i-emembered.       He    was    irritable,    and    rushed 
intemperately  into  controversies  with  men  who 
were  more  powerful  than  himself,  and  who  ge- 
nerally succeeded  in  repelling  his  attacks:   but 
he  sometimes  vindicated  himself  with  dignity  and 
force,  as  in  his  altercation  with  Fielding,  who  had 
lampooned  him  in  his  Covent  Garden  Joumalj^nd 
to  whoni  he  replied  in  such  a  manner  as  shewed 
he  could,  resent  an  insult  without  scurriHty  or 
abuse.      He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  pos- 
.sessed  greatactivity  of  mind  :  nor  would  his  name 
now  stand  in  the  contempt  it  does  had  he  produced 
less,  and  been  more  careful  to  conciliate  contem- 
porary wits,  whose  jests  and  epigrams  upon  him  are 
remembered  and  repeated,  while  thosfe  of  his  works 
are  neglected  which  Would  rescue  his  memory 
•from  urfdesferved  obscurity. 

J  could  wish   also  that  Cumberland  had  ex- 
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pressed  himself  with  les^  flippancy  than  he  does 
when  he  mentions  the  histories  of  Goldsmith  and 
his  Animated  Nature.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not 
assumed  the  historic  dignity  of  Hume,  of  Robert- 
son, or  of  Gibbon  :  he  has  disentangled  no  ob- 
scurities, searched  into  no  records  for  facts  that 
were  before  unknown,  nor  attempted  to  infer  from 
those  that  were  known  consequences  more  in- 
genious perhaps  than  solid  :  these  were  things 
which,  as  he  did  not  profess  to  do,  he  cannot  be 
censured  for  omitting.  But  his  object,  such  as  it 
was,  he  completely  attained.  He  produced  a 
familiar  and  lucid  arrangement  of  historical  events,^ 
told  them  in  elegant  and  harmonious  language, 
with  becoming  brevity*  and  with  the  occasional 
expressioaof  opinions  favourable  to  liberty,  morals, 
and  religion. 

His  History  of  England  has  long  been  considered 
as  the  most  judicious  and  pleasing  epitome  that 
there  is  in  the  language:  it  is,  with  great  propriety, 
introduced  into  all  public  schools ;  and  perhaps  as 
much  may  be  known  from  it,  as  can  be  known, 
with  any  advantage,  from  more  voluminous  hisr 
torians,  who  are  generally  biatoed  towards  some 
peculiar  tenets,  who  tell  all  that  will  support  those 
tenets,  suppress  what  does  not,  invent  what  truth 
will  not  juiBtify,  then  educe  their  own  conclusions, 
and  give  the  whole  to  the  world  as  a  record  of 
&cts.    Every  man  who  has  deliberately  considered 
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the  subject,  must  allow,  that  much  of  history  is 
nothing  more  than  mere  curious  speculation,  and 
that  in  reading  it,  the  observance  of  Voltaire's 
maxim  that  incredulity  is  the  source  of  wisdom, 
will  be  our  best  security  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  knowledge. 

Nor  does  his  History  of  Animated  Nature  de- 
serve to  be  so  petulantly  characterised  as  is  done 
by  Cumberland,  when  he  denominates  it  ^^  turning 
Buffon  into  English/'  I  doubt  if  he  could  have 
produced  a  work  so  pleasingly  executed  with  the 
same  materials,  and  without  any  aids  from  indi- 
vidual observation  or  scientific  research.  Naturalists 
indeed  will  not  respect  it  as  an  authority  in  any 
disputed  question :  but  they  who  read  for  plea- 
sure, and  are  content  to  be  instructed  without  the 
labour  of  minute  investigation,  they  who  are  satisfied 
with  knowing  the  grand  and  permanent  features  of 
nature  without  inquiring  into  her  hidden  mysteries 
or  contemplating  her  almost  evanescent  operations, 
will  not  willingly  dismiss  the  volumes  of  Gold- 
smith from  their  shelves.  Truth  is  dressed,  by 
him,  in  her  most  enticing  garb,  while  the  errors 
that  dwell  upon  his  page  are  such  as  a  man  may 
receive  without  finding  his  ytility  or  happiness 
impaired. 

These  very  productions,  indeed,  which  Cum- 
berland dismisses  with  .  such  contemptuous 
brevity,  strongly  illustrate  and  justify  the  eulo- 
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gium  of  his  friend  Johnson  in  his  epitaph  upon 
him, 

Qui  nullum  fere  scriiendigentu 

NmteHgU: 
Nullum  qu9d  tetigU  nam  omavii. 

and  the  introductory  paragraph  to  the  life  of  Par- 
nell,  in  which  he  pronounces  him  to  be,  "  a  man 
of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  per- 
formance, that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that 
which  he  was  doing :  a  man  who  had  the  art  of 
being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general 
without  confusion :  whose  language  was  copious 
without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint,  and 
easy  without  weakness/* 

This  character,  to  be  just,  must  embrace  all  his 
writings ;  and  that  it  is  just,  he  who  is  best  ac- 
quainted with  his  writings  will  be  most  ready  to 
allow.  The  language  of  Cumberland,  perhaps, 
expressed  more  than  his  meaning ;  a  thing  not  un- 
common in  a  man  who  writes  with  an  ambition 
to  be  striking. 

I  will  now  transcribe  the  conclusion  of  his 
anecdotes  of  him. 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith  began  at  this  time  to  write 
for  the  stage,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did 
not  begin  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  to  turn  his 
genius  to  dramatic  compositions,  and  much  more 
to  be  lamented,  that,  after  he  had  begun,  the  suc- 
ceeding period  of  his  life  was  soon  cut  off.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  his  genius,  when  more  femiliarised 
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to  the  business,  would  have  inspired  him  to  ac- 
complish great  things.  His  first  comedy  of  The 
Good-naiured  Man  was  read  and  applauded  in  its 
manuscript  by  Edmund  Burke,  and  the  circle,  in 
which  he  then  lived  and  moved  ;  under  such  pa- 
tronage it  came  with  those  testimonials  to  the 
director  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  as  could  not 
fail  to  open  all  the  avenues  to  the  stage,  and  be- 
speak all  the  favour  and  attention  from  the  per- 
formers and  the  public,  that  the  applauding  voice 
of  him,  whose  applause  was  fame  itself,  could 
give  it.  This  comedy  has  enough  to  justify  the  good 
opinion  of  its  literary  patron,  and  secure  its  author  . 
against  any  loss  of  reputaticn,  for  it  has  the  stamp 
of  a  man  of  talents  upon  it,  though  its  popularity 
with  the  audience  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with 
the  expectations,  that  were  grounded  on  the  fiat 
it  had  antecedently  been  honoured  with.  It  was 
a  first  effort,  however,  and  did  not  discourage  its 
ingenious  author  from  invoking  bis  muse  a  second 
time.  It  was  now,  whilst  his  labours  were  in 
projection,  that  I  first  met  him  at  the  British 
Coffee-house,  as  I  have  already  related  somewhat 
out  of  place.  He  dined  with  us  as  a  visitor,  in- 
troduced as  I  think  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
we  held  a.  consultation  upon  the  naming  of  his 
comedy,' which  some  of  the  company  Imd  read, 
and  which  he  detailed  to  the. rest  after  his  manner 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour.  Somebody 
suggested-^Ae  Stoops  to  Conyw^r-^-and  that  title 
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was  agreed  upon.  When  I  perceived  an  embar- 
rassment in  his  manner  towards  me,  which  I  could 
readily  account  for,  I  lost  no  time  to  put  him  at 
his  ease,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  was  successful.  As 
my  heart  was  ever  warm  towards  my  contempora- 
ries, I  did  not  counterfeit,  but  really  felt  a  cordial 
interest  in  his  behalf,  and  I  had  soon  the  pleasure 
to  perceive  that  he  credited  me  for  my  sincerity— 
*  You  and  I,'  said  he,  *  have  very  different  motives 
for  resorting  to  the  stage.  I  write  for  money,  and 
care  little  about  fame.'  I  was  touched  by  this 
melancholy  confession,  and  from  that  moment 
busied  myself  assiduously  amongst  all  my  con- 
nexions in  his  cause.  The  whole  company 
pledged  themselves  to  the  support  of  the  ingenuous 
poet,  and  faithfully  kept  their  promise  to  him.  In 
fact  he  needed  all  that  could  be  done  for  him,  as 
Mr.  Coiman,  then  man$iger  of  Covent-Garden 
theatre,  protested  against  the  comedy,  when  as 
yet  he  had  not  struck  upon  a  name  for  it.  John- 
son at  length  stood  forth  in  all  his  terrors  as 
champion  for  the  piece,  and  backed  by  us  his 
clients  and  retainers  demanded  a  fair  trial.  Col- 
man  again  protested,  but,  with  that  salvo  for  his 
own  reputation,  liberally  lent  his  stage  to  one  of 
the  most  eccentric  productions  that  ever  found 
its  way  to  it,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  was  put 
into  rehearsal.  ♦  #  ♦  *  *  * 
^'  As  the  life  ctf  poor  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  now 
fast  approaching  to  its  period,  I  conclude  my 
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account  of  him  with  gratitude  for  the  epitaph  he 
bestowed  on  me  in  his  poem  called  Retaliation. 
It  was  upon  a  proposal  started  by  Edmund  Burke, 
that  a  party  of  friends,  who  had  dined  together  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  and  my  house,  should  meet 
at  the  St.  James's  Coffee-house,  which  accordingly 
took  place,  and  was  occasionally  repeated  with 
much  festivity  and  good  fellowship.  Dr.  Bernard, 
Dean  of  Derry,  a  very  amiable  and  old  friend  of 
mine,  Dr.  Dquglas,  since  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Johnson,  David  Garrick,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  Edmund  and  Richard  Burke, 
Hickey,  with  two  or  three  others  constituted  our 
party.  At  one  of  these  meetings  an  idea  was 
suggested  of  extemporary  epitaphs  upon  the 
parties  present ;  pen  and  ink  were  called  for,  and 
Garrick  off  hand  wrote  an  epitaph  with  a  good 
deal  of  humour  upon  poor  Goldsmith,  who  was 
the  first  in  jest,  as  he  proved  to  be  in  reality,  that 
we  committed  to  the  grave.  The  dean  also  gave 
him  an  epitaph,  and  Sir  Joshua  illuminated  the 
dean's  verses  with  a  sketch  of  his  bust  in  pen  and 
ink  inimitably  caricatured.  Neither  Johnson,  nor 
Burke  wrote  any  thing,  and  when  I  perceived 
Oliver  was  rather  sore,  and  seemed  to  watch  me 
with  that  kind  of  attention,  which  indicated  his 
expectation  of  something  in  the  same  kind  of 
burlesque  with  their's,  I  thought  it  time  to  press 
the  joke  no  further,  and  wrote  a  few  couplets  at  a 
side  table,  which  when  I  had  finished  and  was 
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called  upon  by  the  company  to  exhibit,  Goldsmith 
with  much  agitation  besought  me  to  spare  him» 
and  I  was  about  to  tear  them,  when  Johnson 
wrested  them  out  of  my  hand,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
read  them  at  the  table.  I  have  now  lost  all  re* 
collection  of  them,  and  in  feet  they  were  little 
worth  remembering,  but  as  they  were  serious  and 
complimentary,  the  effect  they  had  upon  Gold* 
smith  was  the  more  pleasing  for  being  so  entirely 
unexpected.  The  concluding  line,  which  is  the 
only  one  I  can  call  to  mind,  was — 

'*  All  mourn  the  poet>  I  lament  the  man.*' 

"  This  I  recollect,  because  he  repeated  it  several 
times,  and  seemed  much  gratified  by  it.  At  our 
next  meeting  he  produced  his  epitaphs  as  they 
stand  in  the  little  posthumous  poem  above-men* 
tioned,  and  this  was  the  last  time  he  ever  enjoyed 
the  company  of  his  friends. 

"  As  he  had  served  up  the  company  under  the 
similitude  of  various  sorts  of  meat,  I  had  in  the 
mean  time  figured  them  under  that  of  liquors, 
which  little  poem  I  rather  think  was  printed,  but 
of  this  I  am  not  sure.  Goldsmith  sickened  and 
died,  and  we  had  one  concluding  meeting  at  my 
house,  when  it  was  decided  to  publish  his  Re- 
taliation, and  Johnson  at  the  same  time  undertook 
to  write  an  epitaph  for  our  lamented  friend,  to 
whom  we  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  by  sub- 
scription in  Westminster- Abbey.      This  epitaph 
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Johnson  executed :  but  in  the  criticism,  that  was 
attempted  against  it,  and  in  the  Round-Robin 
signed  at  Mr.  Beauclerc's  house  I  had  no  part. 
I  had  no  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman,  and 
was  never  in  his  house  in  my  life. 

"  Thus  died  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  at  a  period  of  life,  when  his  genius 
was  yet  in  its  vigour,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed 
to  smile  upon  him.  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson 
relate,  with  infinite  humour,  the  circumstance  of 
his  rescuing  him  from  a  ridiculous  dilemma  by  the 
purchase  money  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which 
he  sold  on  his  behalf  to  Dodsley,  and,  as  I  think, 
for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  only.  He  had  run  up 
a  debt  with'  his  landlady,  for  board  and  lodging, 
of  some  few  pounds,  and  was  at  his  wits-end  how 
to  wipe  oflf  the  score  and  keep  a  roof  over  bis  head, 
except  by  closing  with  a  very  staggering  proposal 
on  her  part,  and  taking  his  creditor  to  wife,  whose 
charms  were  very  far  from  alluring,  whilst  her  de- 
mands wereextremely  urgent.  In  this  crisis  of  his  fate 
he  was  found  by  Johnson  in  the  act  of  meditating  on 
the  melancholy  alternative  before  him.  He  shewed 
Johnson  his  manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
but  seemed  to  be  without  any  plan,  or  even  hope,  of 
raising  money  upon  the  disposal  of  it;  when  Johnson 
cast  his  eye  upon  it,  he  discovered  something  that 
gave  him  hope,  and  immediately  took  it  to  Dodsley, 
who  paid  down  the  price  above-mentioned  in 
ready  money,  and  added  an    eventual   condition 
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upon  its  future  sale.  Johnson  described  the  pre* 
cautions  he  took  in  concealing  the  amount  of  the 
sum  he  had  in  hand,  which  he  prudently  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  a  guinea  at  a  time.  In  the 
event  he  paid  oflf  the  landlady's  score,  and  re- 
deemed the  person  of  his  friend  from  her  embraces. 
Goldsmith  had  the  joy  of  finding  his  ingenious 
work  succeed  beyond  Jiis  hopes,  and  from  that 
time  began  to  place  a  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
his  talents,  which  thenceforward  enabled  him  to 
keep  his  station  in  society,  and  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  many  eminent  persons,  who,  whilst 
they  smiled  at  his  eccentricities,  esteemed  him 
for  his  genius  and  good  qualities/' 

Cumberland  affirms,  in  one  part  of  his  Memoirs^ 
that  he  regularly  read  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson 
once  a  year.  It  may  be  wondered,  therefore,  that 
he  should  fall  into  so  gross  a  mistake,  as  to 
state  that  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was 
sold  for  ten  pounds,  when  he  might  have  learned, 
from  two  passages  in  that  work,  that  Johnson  dis- 
posed of  it  for  sixty  guineas. 

He  repeats,  also,  the  same  account  of  Gold- 
smith's situation  when  he  sent  to  Johnson  and 
shewed  him  his  last  resource  in  his  manuscript, 
as  had  been  given  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  in  her  Anecdotes^ 
and  which  Boswell  pronounced  to  be  false.  The 
testimonies  for  the  two  relations  seem  to  be  nearly 
equal.  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Cumberland  tell  their's 
from  positive  recollection :  Boswell  does  the  same» 
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and  he  produces  one  totally  different.  Where  does 
the  truth  lie?  Johnson  was  a  rigid  observer  of 
fidelity  in  all  that  he  told;  and  as  two  wit- 
nesses are  entitled  to  more  credibility  than  one, 
where  there  is  an  equal  respectability  in  all,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  inaccuracy  is  in  Boswell, 
and  that  the  exact  account  is  to  be  found  in  Cum- 
berland and  Mrs.  Piozzi.  What  increases  the 
confusion  is,  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  also 
professes  to  tell  what  Johnson  told,  has  given  a 
narrative  which  differs  from  both. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disajp-ee  ? 

• 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Cumberland  did  not 
preserve  his  lines  upon  Goldsmith,  produced  on 
the  occasion,  as  he  has  stated  it.  He  thanks  him, 
however,  with  gratitude  for  the  epitaph  which 
Goldsmith  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  posthumous 
poem  of  Retaliation.  From  this  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  he  considered  the  lines  as  encomiastic  : 
but  though  some  of  them  certainly  are,  there  are 
others  which  I  think  convey  more  censure  than 
praise.     Let  the  reader  judge : 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts, 

The  Terence  of  Eng^land,  the  mender  of  hearts ; 

A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 

To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are ; 

His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine, 

And  comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine : 

Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out. 

Or  rather  like  tragedy  giving  a  rout. 
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HU  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud. 
And  coxcombs  alike  in  their  &iling8  alone, 
.  Adopting  his  portraits  are  pleas'd  with  their  own ; 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught  ? 
Or,  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault  ? 
Say,  wa%  it  that  vainly  directing  his  vi«w 
To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them  few, 
yuite  sick  of  poisuing  each  troublesome  elf. 
He  grew  la«y  at  last,  and  drew  from  himself? 

The  first  two  lines  of  this  epitaph  are  certainly 
encomiastic,   and  the  last  four  are  elegantly  so. 
But  surely  it  is  no  praise  to  a  dramatic  writer  to  be 
told  that  he  has  «'  dizened  comedy  out  like  a  tra- 
gedy queen/'  or  made  her  "  like  tragedy  giving  a 
rout/'     Nor  is  it  very  flattering  to  his  skill  in  de- 
picting real  life,    that  he  "  draws  men  as  they 
ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are  /'  these  are  such  ex- 
cellencies as  a  comedian  can  well  spare.     It  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  comedy  to  exhibit  the  man- 
ners and  characters  with  fidelity ;  to  make  its  per- 
sonages speak  and  act,  as  they  are  known  to  speak 
and  act  in  the  world,  with  only  so  much  exaggera- 
tion as  may  serve  to  relieve  the  insipidity  and  lan- 
guor of  domestic  life.     If  it  depart  from  this  se- 
vere model,  and  encroach  upon  the  confines  of  the 
tragic  muse  by  pomp  of  diction,  elevation  of  cha- 
racter, or  dignity  of  incident,  it  ceases  to  be  co- 
medy, without  becoming  its  opposite,  and  pleases 
less  than  either. 
Some  of  these  defects  certainly  belong  to  Cum- 
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berland:  and  it  was  with  a  reference  to  them, 
which  were  conspicuously  displayed  in  his  early 
dramas,  that  Goldsmith  probably  wrote  those  se- 
vere lines  which  the  object  of  them  patiently  con- 
ceived to  be  complimentary. 

It  was  well,  Ifowever,  he  did  think  so ;  or  we 
should  never,  perhaps,  have  had  that  character,  and 
those  anecdotes  of  their  author,  which  I  have  al- 
ready transcribed,  or  the  following  still  more 
finished  one  : 

<*  There  wants  but  Goldsmith  now  to  make  us  fuN, 
And  Garrick  says  he  loiters  by  tbe  way, 
Because  forsooth  some  idle  knave  has  said. 
That  men  of  fashion  should  be  always  late. 
And  by  their  want  of  manners  shew  thar  taste. 
Ah !  Oliver,  your  friend  has  found  you  out. 
For  Johnson,  with  emphatic  eyes,  declares 
*  David  is  right,'  and  that  confirms  the  truth. 
But  see,  at  length,  th'  eeeentric  being  comes-— 
Seasons  and  times  to  Goldsmith  are  unknown ; 
What  he  is  not  he  woidd  Be,  what  he  is 
He  knows  not,  or  forgets.    Give  him  a  pen, 
-    And  clear  as  Helicon  his  period  flows: 

Let  him  employ  his  tongue  to  speak  his  thoughts. 
It  babbles  idly,  and  betrays  the  trust. 
Yet  this  is  he,  whose  prose  I  ^ould  not  foar 
To 'match  with  Addison's,  his  verse  with  Pope's. 

*  Heavens!  is  this  he  ?'  a  stranger  might  exclaim ; 
But  though  no  stranger  eye  perchance  could  trace 
The  secret  tnark,  with  which  the  mnse  had  stamp'd 
His  passport  to  the  Heliconian  fount. 
Yet  Rejmolds,  by  that  sympathy  of  soul. 
Which  Genius  shares  with  Genius,  saw  the  mark. 
And  made  his  portrait  witness  to  a  mind. 
Which  in  the  original  so  few  descried. 
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But  what  ftvaii'd  it  thee,  ncf  lected  bnd. 
How  thy  Terse  trickl'd,  or  thy  period  flow'd  ? 
The  loafhsome  vampire  Poverty,  through  lifSe, 
insatiate,  clung  to  thee,  and  tack'd  thy  hk)od 
To  the  last  drop.    By  thy  sick  couch  I  stood. 
And  saw  death's  hand  was  on  thee ;  shall  I  say  • 
That  thou  wert  vain,  and  cardessly  dispers'd 
The  slender  fnttaace  that  thy  genius  eafa*d  ? 
No,  'twere  a  cruel  comment  on  thy  life ;  / 

He  who  no  harvest  rei^  can  hoard  no  grain ; 
Had  it  tiot  been  that  Johnson's  generous  seal. 
For  a  fisw  pounds,  barter'd  thy  *  Vicar's  T^t»' 
Pefm'd  in  the  veriest  anguish  of  despair. 
The  pavement,  or  the  step  to  some  proud  door 
Had  been  thy  stony  pillow  for  the  night." 

After  this  just  eulogy  of  a  man  whose  works 
will  be  forgotton  only  with  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written,  follows  a  temperate  but  discrimi- 
nating censure  of  another  poet  (Mr.  Walter  Scott) 
to  whose  volumes  I  should  be  unwilling  to  promise 
an  equal  duration  if  I  had  any  authority  to  lose 
as  a  prophet.  His  popularity  is  great,  and  no  man 
acquires  popularity  without  possessing  something 
that  deserves  it;  but  popularity  is  a  very  equivocal 
test  of  merit. 

The  history  of  modern  literature  is  full  of  names 
that  once  stood  upon  as  proud  a  height  as  this 
**  proudest  boast  of  the  Caledonian  muse"  (to 
use  the  simple  language  of  Miss  Seward^),  but 

.  •Did  Miss  Seward  ever  read  Bums?  Had  she  no  feettog of  ^  poetry. 
Justly  so  denominated  ?  I  may  be  fisstidious,  perhaps,  or  utterly  destitute 
of  taste,  but  I  would  not  rank  with  Bums'  Tarn  (TShanUr,  his  Fition,  (par-, 
ticttlarly  the  second  DutmJ,  his  Twa  Dogs^  his  Cotter's  Satwrdojf  Nighi, 
or  his  Jolfy.  Beggars,  any  thing  that  Mr.  $cott  ever  has  written,  or  ever 
shall  write. 
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which  are  now  temembered  neither  with  admira* 
tion  nor  delight.  Posterity  has  not  ratified  the 
decree  which  contemporary  applause  too  rashly 
uttered, 

Mr.  Scott  has  merit.  No  one  will  deny  this  who 
wishes  to  be  believed.  His  descriptions,  whether 
of  visible  nature,  of  feudal  manneirs,  or  of  the  gor- 
geous scenes  of  chivalry,  have  a  distinctness  and 
appropriation  id  theni  aA  well  ad  vigour,  which 
rouse  the  imagination  to  a  forcible  conception  of 
what  he  describes.  But  in  that  single  excellence 
begins  and  ends  his  claim  to  eminence.  The  graces 
of  composition  he  cannot  display  from  the  familiar 
structure  of  his  verses,  which,  by  recalling  to  the 
reader's  mind  the  merry  couplets  of  Butler  and 
Swift,  destroy  those  ideas  of  dignity,  sublimity, 
and  grandeur,  which  are  associated  with  our  no- 
tions of  heroic  poetry. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  this,  let  him  try  the 
happiest  passages  of  Mr.  Scott's  poems  with  those 
of  Milton  or  Dryden,  Akenside  or  Pope,  and  mark 
how  mean  and  insignificant  the  jingle  of  his  eight- 
syllable  lines  will  appear,  compared  to  the  lofty 
and  sonorous  march  of  their  language. 

Neither  do  I  think  him  gifted  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  poet.  Where  shall  we  find,  in  his  pro-^ 
ductions,  that  sublimity  of  conceptJon  which  fills 
the  reader  with  a  kindred  greatness  of  thought, 
and  hurries  him  along  at  the  writer's  will!  Where 
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dball  we  find  those  daring  images  by  which)  in  a 
)»liig)e  line,  more  is  conveyed  to  the  fancy  than  all 
the  sto^eiB  of  language  could  efleet  ?  Does  he  ever 
chaitn  us  with  a  tiontintied  stream  of  eloquent 
composition^  on  which  the  tnind  dwells  with  a  sort 
of  Ravishment,  reads,  pausbs  to  enjoy,  r^di  again, 
and  at  last  turns  a  Way  from  th^  inspirii^  page  with 
eyes  IhAt  beam  forth  a  radiahde  of  delight  i  Arts 
there  in  his  works  any  of  thosi?  grand  and  bublime 
moral  truths  which  the  memory  h'easures  np  as 
atioms,  and  whidh  are  expressed  with  ah  energy 
of  dtbtioo  corresponding  to  their  greattless  ?  Has 
he  given  us  any  of  thbse  terrible  grac»  of  poetry 
which  harrow  up  the  fbelings,  and  fill  us  with  a 
sort  of  convulsive  admiration,  an  agony  of  delight, 
approacihing  tb  tenor ;  such  as  he  feels  who  reiads 
those  lities  of  Milton  which  tell  of  the  bomfbrt- 
less  mansions  "  wheJre  hope  never  comes  ;*'  th4t 
picture  of  a  future  state  in  Shakspeare,  where 
**  the  delighted  spirit  bathes  in  fiery  floods ;'  or 
eveh  that  line  of  his  countryman.  Burns,  which 
describes  the  grey  hairs  of  a  murdered  father, 
sticking  tb  the  handle  of  the  knifb  with  which  his 
son  had  mangled  him? 

These  are  flights  of  genitis  which,  alone,  might 
redeem  volumes  of  dullness ;  1>ut  they  who  took 
them,  took  many  as  nobfe,  and  some  tlobler.  Can 
the  admirers  of  Mr.  Scott  produce  any  thing  in  his 
poems  which  even  approaches,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  such  flights  ?    Can  they— but  I  will  not 
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swell  these  interrogatories  by  pursuing  them 
through  all  the  quahfications  of  a  poet?  I  will 
close  them  by  one  emphatic  question.  It  has  been 
foolishly  demanded,  where  does  Mr.  Scott  differ 
from  our  greatest  poets,  but  in  the  structure  of  his 
verse  ?  I  ask— tcjAer^  does  he  resemble  them?  Let 
this  be  satisfactorily  answered,  and  Mr.  Scott's 
feine  will  then  find  that  level  now  which  it  will 
certainly  find  hereafter. 

I  am  not  Mr.  Scott's  enemy.  I  know  nothing 
of  him  but  his  works.  Them  I  have  read,  and  I 
I  suppose  have  read  them  with  as  little  delight  as 
any  man  in  the  kingdom .  He  is  too  far  elevated  by 
fortune  and  by  popularity  to  be  susceptible  of  any 
,pain  from  the  opinions  of  one  so  far  distant  frqm 
both  as  myself,  or  I  would  not  tell  him,  that  hav- 
ing read  the  first  two  cantos  of  his  Lady  of  the 
Lake^  from  necessity,  shortly  after  it  appeared,  I 
have  never  since  been  able,  by  any  efforts  of  reso- 
lution, by  any  determinations  of  prudence,  to  finish 
that  work.  Whether  this  maybe  reckoned  my  hap- 
piness or  my  misfortune,  l,;will , not , say;  but  I 
am  very  certain  that  the  world  {\  ipean  Mr.  Scott's 
world — his  admirers),  will  asqril^  it  tojUMnething 
I  may  not  name,  because  I  would  rather  it^bould 
come  from  them  than  from  m^    ^  :     :j»  j.  ' 

Yet  I  can  be  pleased  wit})  3ome  things  that,  he 
has  written,  and  have  been  particularly  so,  ,with 
what,  perhaps, is  the  best  |hing  he  ever  did  write; 
I  mean  those  stanzas,  in  his  last  poem  oi  Don 
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Roderick^  which  begin  with  this  line:  **  A  vari- 
ous host,  from  kiDdred  realms  they  came;''  and 
%vhich  contain  a  spirited  and  poetical  delineation 
of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  characters. 

When  I  consider  the  rapidity  with  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  produced  his  poems,  I  am  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  that  he  has  formed  k  much  juster 
notion  of  his  own  talents  than  his  applauders  have ; 
and  that,  finding  himself  popular  without  inquir- 
ing how  he  became  so,  he  wisely  resolves  to  profit 
by  the  lucky  chance  before  the  infatuation  subsides, 
and  his  commodities  lose  that  accidental  valuewhich 
fashion  now  bestows  upon  tbemt  I  may  be  wrong 
in  this  conjecture ;  but  I  can  divine  no  other  mo- 
tive for  a  man's  writing  so  many  verses  in  so  short 
a  time.  Were  lasting  fame  his  object  I  think  he 
would  know  better  how  to  seek  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  analyse  the  causes  of 
Mr.  Scott's  popularity,  or  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  his  compositions;  but,  as  I  have  cen- 
sured those  compositions  with  that  freedom  which 
1  think  becomes  every  man  who  means  fairiy  (and 
which  any  man  may  exercise  towards  me  with 
equal  sincerity,  or  with  less  if  he  prefer  it,  with- 
out provoking  the  slightest  emotion  of  resentment), 
I  will  not  disdain  to  derive  confidence  in  my  opi- 
nions from  the  authority  of  others,  and  shall  there- 
fore seek  to  propitiate  the  reader  (if  he  happen  to  ad«> 
mire  Mr.  Scott's  poetry  something  more  than  I  do), 
by  shewing  him  that  I  do  not  stand  quite  alone. 
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The  following  are  the  lin^  of  Cumb^rkind  tc^ 
which  I  referred,  and  to  which,  indeed,  must  be 
ascribed  all  the  displeasure  which  this  digression 
may  excite: 

<'  And  was  there  then  no  patron  to  be  found. 
But  one  as  base  and  needy  as  thyself? 
Al^  t^Qu>  tl^  ^l^se  of  M^rmkni  v^  th^  l^dw* 
Ri/ch  as  Pactolus'  streaii?,  dost  thou  not  blush. 
To  see  thine  elder,  worthier,  sister  sit 
In  tatter'd  raiment  over  Qoldf  mith's  ptive. 
With  that  f  x^eot  *  vdHagt  po^m'  ^  h^r  h^i^ls 
Sad  emblem  of  her  poor  *  deserted'  bai;d  ? 
Thou  in  thy  bannered  hall,  with  kilted  knights 
And  elfin  page,  array'd  kx  painted  vest, 
SccawPd  o'er  w^h  ma^  chan^te^  d^vis'd 
To  pi^zle  and  surprise  the  gaping  crowd- 
She,  with  no  other  canopy  but  Heav'n, 
No  tfopby  but  ^be  amai^Qt^ine  wro^tb* 
That  b^n^  her  brow,  in  contemi^atjio^  rapt. 
Waiting  the  award  of  ages  yet  to  come. 

Conspious  of  all  the  peril  I  incur,    ' 
}  E^i^t  novf  l^v^  my  quwe  to  future  ti^^. 
And  rest  in  huinble  hope,  that  what  I  have  said. 
Posterity  will  sanction.    Sixty  years 
I've  worn  the  livery  of  the  true-bora  mjuse ; 
S^e  is  my  rightful  ^^strw ;  bee  \  S(^a: 
Witches  and  goblins  must  be  chas'd  away. 
And  truth  and  nature,  and  the  genuine  taste, 
Fot  classic,  pudty  must  be  sestoc'd, 
]^e  n^en  shall  listen  to  ^e  measqr'ijt  it;^n^ 
Of  her  melodious  heav'n-strung  harp  again." 

Wad  Miss  Seward  lived  to  peruse  these  Hnes, 
methinks  how  she  wouM  have  poured  forth  her 
wrath  and  indignation  in  a  fetter  to  some  friend, 
(hereafter  to  be  published),  perhaps  to  Mr.  Scott 
hin>$elf ;  and  she  would  have  felt  no  hesitation  in 
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pronouncing  them  a  fresh  proof  that  Cumberland 
was  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary.  A  periodical  critic,  in- 
deed, has  insinuated  that  he  wrote  them  from  the 
mingled  feelings  of  disappointment,  poverty,  and 
envy.  I  think  otherwise:  I  thinfc  that  he  penned 
them  with  sincere  regret  tasee  our  classic  models 
disv^iurded^  and  from  a  reij  wish  to  rouse  the  pub- 
He  taste  froQi  that  lethai^  which  makes  it  slum- 
kcr  over  the  strs^ips  of  out  mcient  and  approved 
lipids;,  while  it  is  patiently  receiving  the  fetters 
which  a  9ew  x^c^  of  vecai^ca  are  foiging^  imi%. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Cumberland  produces  the  Fashionable  Loveb. 
— A  defence  of  sentimental  comedy.— Men  A  y- 
DER  am/ T£R£NC£.-^7Ae  passions  which  pre^ 
dispose  to  virtue  more  easily  moved  by  tears  than 
by  smiles, -^Cumberland's  complaints  against 
the  critics, — t-Lord  Mansfield^s  opinion  of 
an  anonymous  defamer. -^Examination  of  the 
FASHiO|f  ABLE  LovER,— Toto/  failure  of  the 
author  in  drawing  the  Scotch  character, — Cum^ 
berland*s  ridicule  of  the  citizens  derived  from  forn 
mer  dramatists^  not  from  actual  inspection. — No 
wit  in  this  piece.-r-Inconsistency  of  Cumberland^ 

The  next  drama  which  the  prolific  muse  of  Cum-f 
berland  produced,  was  the  Fashionable  Lover^ 
This  play  he  seems  always  to  have  contemplated 
with  much  pleasure,  as  the  happiest  effort  of  his 
pen,  and  as  avowedly  superior  both  in  composi- 
tion and  in  moral,  to  the  IVest  Indian.  In  this 
I  very  willingly  concur ;  but  I  do  not  equally  con- 
cur in  the  author's  belief,  that  it  approaches  very 
nearly  to  what  the  true  style  of  comedy  ought 
to  be, — Joca  non  infra  soccum,  seria  non  usque 
cothumum. 

It  is  a  comedy  of  intrigue  rather  than  of  charac- 
ter, for  the  chief  delight  of  the  reader  or  spectator 
arises  from  the  situations  of  its  personages.  It  is 
precisely  what  the  French  denominate  la  comedie 
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lartM^nte.  There  is  very  little  id  it  that  pro- 
duces merriment;  but  much  that  calls  forth  the 
serious  affections  of  oor  nature*  "  Aubrey  and 
J)i9  daughter  Augusta/'  says  Davies  v^ry  justly, 
^  **  are  pathetic  phildren  of  Melpomene/* 

The  vehement  censures  which  some  critics,  and 
especially  those  of  France,  have  fulminated  against 
the  sentimental  comedy,  partake  more  of  bigotry 
than  reason.  Laughter  and  ridicule  they  consider 
as  the  legitimate  weapons  of  comedy  ;  but,  if  vir- 
tue can  be  inculcated  through  the  soft  influence  of 
tears ;  if,  by  awakening  the  heart  to  tenderness, 
we  can  dispose  it  to  the  admission  of  moral  truth, 
he  who  would  deny  to  comedy  this  privilege  may 
be  pronounced  an  enemy  to  human  happiness. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that 
the  mjnd  is  more  apt  to  receive  improvement, 
more  calculated  to  acknowledge  the  loveliness  of 
virtue,  and  to  reject  the  allurements  of  vice,  when 
the  affections  are  aroused  by  the  pathetic  than 
when  they  are  merely  amused  by  the  ridiculous^* 
Were  it  my  office  to  amend  the  sinner,  or  to  con- 
firm the  resolutions  of  the  wavering  penitent,  I 
would  seize  the  moment  of  sadness  and  melan- 
choly to  commence  my  operations,  rather  than 
that  when 

The  ideot  laugliter  keeps  men's  eyes. 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes. 

Hidicule  is  not  ^he  most  effective  weapon  with 
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whiqh  to  encounter  depravity.  Make  men  laugh, 
and  you  make  them  [deaaed ;  and  that  with  which 
they  are  pleased  they  will  not  abhor.  Gaiety  Ss^ 
poses  the  heart  to  contentment;  but  contentment 
is  a  state  hostile  to  reformation,  tt  invesls  objects' 
with  appearanoes  the  most  flattering  and  seduoive, 
and  robs  them  of  that  importance  which  should  be- 
long to  all  that  is  eonnectec)  with  moral  rectitude. 
With  our  ideas  of  mirth  we  associate  somewhat  of 
meanness;  for  no  man  can  laugh  at  and  respect 
the  same  thing. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  drama,  and  its 
noblest  one,  is  to  instruct  mankind ;  to  make  them 
wiser  and  to  make  tbem  better.  Pity  atid  terror 
are  the  instrumentrhy  which  the  tragic  muse  com- 
pletes her  purpose ;  laughter  and  ridicule  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  exclusive  ones  of  the  comic.  To 
extend  the  influence  of  comedy,  however,  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  its  operative  power,  and  to 
give  it  additional  means  of  doing  good,  is  to 
exah  its  nature,  and  without  depriving  it  of  aug>ht 
that  it  already  possesses  to  bestow  upon  it  some- 
thing mote. 

Nor  by  doing  this  can  it  be  said  that  we  destroy 
its  peculiar  character,  which  is  a  representation 
of  real  and  familiar  life.  Such  incidents  as  belong 
to  sentimental  comedy,  those  touching  scenes  of 
domestic  woe  which  spring  from  domestic  follies, 
vices,  or  misfortunes,  are  as  much  the  picture  of 
what  may  be  found  in  society  by  actual  inspection. 
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as  any  thing  whieh  has  bitheito  lieen  pwnounoe^ 
the  legitimate  topics  of  the  comic  drama.  Erer^p 
man's  experieuoe  confirms  this  ;  and  while  tragedy, 
therefore,  calls  forth  our  tears  alone,  let  it  be  the 
province  of  comedy  to  mingle  them  with  our 
smiles,  to  awaken  the  serious  as  weH  as  the  cheer^ 
fol  affections  of  our  nature,  and  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  virtue,  by  making  us'^augh  at  folly,  and 
weep  for  the  consequence  of  vice. 

Why,  indeed,  the  exclusion  of  all  tender  and 
pathetic  incidents  should  be  so  rigorously  de- 
manded in  comedy,  I  cannot  tetl.  The  ancients, 
from  whose  practice  we  have  derived  our  critical 
dogmas,  were  not  without  examples  of  such  mix- 
tures; and  Menander  among  the  Greeks,  and  Te- 
rence (his  imitator)  among  the  Romans,  did  not 
disdain  to  borrow  from  tragedy  her  sighs  and  tears. 
The  Andria  of  Terence  is  preserved  to  us,  and 
forms  a  decisive  instance ;  but  of  Menander  no- 
thing more  than  a  few  fragments  have  come  down 
to  posterity,  from  which  no  certain  inference  can 
be  deduced.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Latin 
poet  copied  from  the  Greek,  and  hence  a  similarity 
of  manner  is  presumed. 

That  which  has  its  fbundation  in  nature,  how^- 
ever,  no  opposition  can  overthrow ;  and  senti* 
mental  comedy  has  continued  to  flourish  both  in 
France  and  in  England,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
what  is  denominated  pure  comedy.  I  fear  indeed 
that  the  abuse  of  it  wilt  soon  extinguish,  in  this^ 
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country,  all  emulation  to  attempt  either  the  one 
or  the  other;  the  stage  will  degenerate  into  a 
receptacle  for  love-lorn  tales,  surprising  adven* 
tures,  and  unnatural  incidents ;  and  those  who 
attempt  to  exhibit  wit  md  humour  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character,  will  substitute  buffoonery 
for  the  one,  end  exaggerated  deformity  for  the 
other. 

Against  this  increasing  depravity  of  dramatic 
composition,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  the  merit 
of  Cumberland,  that  he  always  opposed  himself* 
He  considei^d  the  cause  of  legitimate  comedy  as 
entrusted^o  his  keeping,  and  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  energy  with  which 
be  fulfilled  his  high  commission,  it  must  at  least 
be  allowed  that  he  did  not  wilfully  betray  it.  He 
knew  his  du^,  and  performed  it  with  a  sincere 
and  honoursJ^fe  zeal":  how  much  better  a  better 
man  might  have  performed  it,  need  not  be  asked. 
He  maintained  his  post  to  the  last,  and  fiK>(ne  re^ 
spect  is  due  to  the  fidelity  of  him  who  does  all 
he  can  to  stem  the  torrent  which  nature  bfts  denied 
him  power  to  turn. 

Of  that  species  of  comedy  which  we  have  been 
considering,  the  Fashionable  Lover  is,  perhaps,  as 
pleasing  a  specimen  as  the  modern  theatre  can 
produce.  It  was  acted  in  1779,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived. That  it  does  not  continue  to  be  performed 
can  arise  only  from  that  imperious  demand  for 
novelty  which,  like  a  gulph,  receives  all  that  is^ 
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thrown  into  it,  and  into  which  good  taste  was 
thrown  long  ago.  Who  would  not  prefer  to  wit- 
ness the  scenes  of  this  play  rather  than  the  insipid 
dialogues,  and  monstrous  absurdities  with  which 
an  audience  is  presented  in  the  dramas  of   Mr. 

R Mr.  D Mr.  H or  Mr.  L — r-  ?♦ 

In  the  advertisemeot  to  this  play  he  acknow- 
ledges the  assistance  he  received  from  Garrick, 
in  the  composition,  and  juitly  professes  not  to 
have  exhibited  any  original  character  in  it.  He 
seizes  the  opportunity  ako  of  inveighing  with  bis 
accustomed  bitterness,  against,  the  attacks  of  the 
diurnal  critics. ;  In  bis  zeahJodeed,  to  prove  the 
danger  to  literature  in  general,  of  permitting  their 
audacious  censures,  he  shews  that  he  is  more  con- 
xrerned  to  secure  himself  from  their  influence  than 
the  rest  of  his  brethren ;  but  he  urges  a  mode  of 
reasoning,  ii^  support  of  his  opinion,  somewhat 
ludicrous. 

He  supposes  there  were,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  many  men  of  fine  talents  for  dramatic 
composition,  who,  having  all  the  sensibility  of 
genius  about  them,  were  deterred  from  bringing 
their  talents  into  action  by  the  dread  of  news- 
paper writers  and  critical  pamphleteers.  What  a 
loss,  therefore,  it  might  be  presumed,  the  public 
were  sustaining  by  the  tender  solicitude  of  these 
susceptible  men  of  genius ;  and  how  much  it  was 

*  If,  in  this  instance,  I  have  used  the  initials  instead  of  the  names,  it  it 
because  the  ambi^ity  will  embrace  nearly  the  whole  of  our  modern  dra* 
matic  writers,  and  save  me  the  trouble  of  distinct  enumeration. 
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to  be  deplored  that  the  legislature  did  not  devide 
some  medns  by  whWih  pcrcohs,  gifted  at  once  with 
to  much  talent  and  so  much  sensibility,  might  be 
secure,  in  displaying  the  one,  froni  the  violation 
of  the  other* 

Cumberland  was  well  persuaded  that  there  were 
such  tocn,  because  he  knew  "  how  geneml  it  is 
for  men  of  the  finest  parts,  to  be  subject  to  the 
finest  feelings/'  Now^  if  by  "  the  finest  feelings," 
he  meant  those  selfish  feelings  which  begin  and 
end  only  in  the  repose  and  happiness  of  their  pos- 
sessor; if  he  meant  those  feelings  which  are 
aroused  into  agoiiy  or  resentment  at  the  slightest 
breath  of  censure ;  if,  in  short,  he  meant  those 
feelings  which  evety  irritated  author  may  boast  of, 
when  he  writhes  beneath  the  lash  of  an  angry  cri** 
tic,  (and  the  general  tenor  of  the  parigmph  juttit- 
fies  no  other  interpretation),  why  titen,  as  Climber- 
land  had  those  feelings  to  a  degree  sufiicieiitly 
inimical  to  his  peace,  and  as  he  felt  every  mode  of 
reproof  with  such  acuteness,  that  Garrick  used  to 
call  him  the  '*  man  without  a  skin,"'  it  follows, 
by  a  simple  process  of  induction,  that  he  thought 
himself  a  "  man  of  the  finest  pattd,*'  as  he  cer^ 
tainly  had  what  he  considered  ad  the  criterion  of 
them,  a  moi'bid  irritability  of  mind. 

Thi6  inferfence,  indeed,  is  supported  by  a  di^ 
tinct  avowal  of  Cumberland's,  in  the  ve^y  sam^ 
paragraph,  whence  I  have  extracted  the  preceding 
sentence.      "  Whether  the  reception  of  this  co- 
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m^y/'  say^  he,  ^'  may  b^  such  ^s  ehuU  ^nc^ou- 
rage  me  to  future  efforts,  is  of  smali  consequence 
to  the  public ;  but  if  it  should  tiMmce  to  obtain 
Bwae  little  cfedit  with  the  candid  partof  munkindi 
und  its  author, /or  oMce^  escape  without  th^  per*' 
0wai  and  unworthy  a^rnon»^  Which  writers,  whd 
hide  their  oiVn  nam^,  fling  or  .  thom  who  publish 
thei3>  tny  success,  it  may  ht  hoped^,  Will  draw 
forth  others  to  the  undertaking  with  far  superior 
abilities,  6cc." 

I  am  oertitn  the  cotoclu^ion  of  this  hypothistioal 
sentence  does  not  accord  with  the  reader's  precoil«- 
caption  of  what  was  to  come.  But  while  dumber- 
lalnd  shewed  he  was  thus  sensible  to  attacks^  could 
he  doubt  that  there  would  be  plenty  to  attack 
jhim }  The  pleasure  of  every  undertaking  consists 
pajtly  in  its  suoc^ss;  and  they  Who  live  by  Cra- 
lumnies  tmd  scurrility,  are  always  pleased  to  see 
that  they  succeed  in  their  vocation.  Nothing 
will  sooner  silence  the  tongue  of  defkmation  thail 
contempt ;  but  if  a  iliaQ  runs  aboilt  to  tell  his 
neighboui^  what  has  been  said  of  him,  or  if  he 
writes  and  tells  the  world  how  he  has  i^een  tra- 
duced, he  becomes  thepMder  to  his  own  disgrace, 
he  gives  the  slander  circulation,  and  iiivit^s  society 
to  be  present  at  a  feast  where  his  own  heart  and 
character  are  served  up  for  the  repast.  Be  to  the 
storm  insensible,  and  the  storm  cannot  hurt  you  ; 
but  if  you   weep  and   sigh   at  every  blast  that 
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whistles  round  your  defenceless  head,  you  are  at 
ODce  its  victim  and  its  sport. 

Lord  Mansfield  formed  a  just  notion  of  proce- 
dure in  these  cases^  "  If/'  said  he  to  Cum- 
berland on  a  certain  occasion,  ^^  a  single  syllsible 
from  my  pen  could  at  once  confute  an  anonymous 
defemer,  I  would  not  gratify  him  with  the  word/' 
Would  all  mankind  adopt  this  lofty  principle,  we 
should  soon  see  the  herd  of  libellers  perishing  in 
the  filth  of  their  own  imaginations,  which  now  is 
quickened  into  vitality  by  the  warmth  of  opposi- 
tion. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  examination  of  the 
Fashionable  Lover,  I  will  stop  to  applaud  the 
prologue,  which  is  written  with  much  gaiety,  and 
even  with  some  d^ree  of  wit ;  though,  perhaps, 
J(^nson  would  have  said  it  has  more  profanity 
than  wit.  As  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  editions 
of  the  play,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased,  per- 
haps, to  see  it  here.  It  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, in  the  character  of  a  Printer's  Devil. 

<<  I  am  a  devil,  so  please  ynu— and  must  hoof 

Up  to  the  poet  yonder  with  this  proof; 

I'd  read  it  to  yon :  bat,  in  fUth>  'tis  odds 

For  one  poor  devil  to  face  so  many  Gods. 

A  ready  imp  I  am,  who  kindly  greets 

Young  authors  with  their  first  exploits  in  sheets  ; 

While  the  press  groans,  in  place  of  dry  nnrse  staadp. 

And  takes  the  bantling  from  the  midwife's  hands. 

If  any  author  of  prolific  brains, 
In  this  good  company  feels  labour  pains ; 
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If  any  gentle  poet,  big  with  rime» 
Has  run  his  reckoning  out,  and  gone  hiB  time ! 
If  any  critic  pregnant  with  ill  nature,  • 
Ci|es  out  to  be  deUrer'd  of  his  satire. 
Know  such,  that  at  our  hospital  of  muses, 
He  may  lie  in,  in  private,  if  he  chuses : 
We've  single  lodgings  there  lor  ieerel  sinners. 
With  good  encouragement  for  yow^  beginners. 

Here's  one  now  that  is  free  enough  in  teason  $ 
This  bard  breeds  regularly  once  aseaionj 
Three  of  a  sort,  of  homely  form  and  feature. 
The  plain  coarse  progeny  of  humble  nature ; 
Home  bred  and  bom ;  no  stran^^ers  he  displays,  - « •  i 

Nor  tortures  free-born  Hmbs  in  stiiT  French  stays  j 
Two  you  have  rear'd,  but,  between  you  and  me. 
This  youngest  is  the  fav'rite  of  the  three. 
Nine  tedious  montiis  he  bore  this  babe  about. 
Let  it,  in  charity,  live  nine  nights  out; 
Stay  but  his  month  up ;  give  some  little  law ; 
Tis  cowardly  to  attack  him  in  the  atraw. 

Dear  gentlemen  correctors,  be  more  civil ; 
Kind  courteous  sirs,  take  council  of  the  devil ; 
Stop  your  abuse,  for  while  your  readers  see 
Such  malice,  they  impute  your  woriu  to  me ; 
Thus,  while  you  gather  no  one  sprig  of  fame. 
Your  poor  unhappy  friend  is  put  to  shame ;  « 

Faith,  Sirs, -you  shoidd  have  sodm  conslderatioB, 
When  e'en  the  devil  pleads  against  damnation. 

The  action  of  this  comedy  is  contrived  with 
considerable  skill,  though  not  with  so  much  as 
might  be  wished.  The  arrival  of  Aubrey  ^usl  time 
enough  to  meet  Colin j  who  had  before  been  just 
in  time  to  meet  his  daughter,  are  concurrences  too 
marked  and  too  convenient  for  the  author,  to  satisfy 
the  spectator*  The  eflFect  which  they  produce  might 
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have  been  accomplished  by  circumstances.some- 
what  more  probably  comxected.  . 

This,  however,  does  not  diminish  the  general 
interest  of  the  fable.  The  distresses  of  Augusta^ 
and  her  perils^  awaken  the  tenderest  emotions  ; 
while  her  final  preservation  from  tfaem,  and  her 
union  with  the  man^  whom  she  loves,  but  who 
hardly  deserves  her  fixKn  hia  hasty  belief  of  her 
criminality,  diffuse  that  calm  satisfaction  through 
the  mind  which  always  accompanies  the  view  of 
innocence  and  virtue  triumpbant. 

Of  the  characters  of  this  play  there  remains 
something  to  be  said ;  and  first,  of  that  wherein 
the  author  has  utterly  failed — CoHn  Mackod* 

How  he  came  to  attempt  the  portraiture  of  a 
Scotchman,  he  has  himself  told  us : 

*'  In  one  of  these  meetings,**  says  be  {which 
were  held  at  the  British  Co£fee-house,  and  fre- 
quented by  Garrick,  GoMsnrith,  Beattie,  Foote, 
&c.)  '^  it  was  suggested  and  recommended  to  me 
to  take  up  the  character  of  a  North  Briton,  as  I 
had  those  of  an  Irishman  and  West  Indian.  I  ob- 
served, in  answer  to  this,  that  I  had  not  the  same 
chance  for  success  as  I  bad  in  my  sketdi  of 
O^Flaherty,  for  1  liad  never  resided  in  Scotland, 
and  should  be  perfectly  to  seek  fbr  the  dialect  of 
my  hero.  '  How  could  that  be,*  Fitzberbert  <jb* 
served,  ^  When  I  was  in  the  v^ry  place  to  friid  it,' 
(alluding  t6  the  British  Oofffee-house,  and  the 
company  we  were  in)  •  however,'  he  added  ^giv« 
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your  Scotcinnan  character,  and  take  your  chance 
for  dialect ;  if  you  bring  a  Romaii  on  the  stage, 
you  don^t  make  hiin  apeak  Latin/*-^^  No,  no/ 
cried  Foote,  ^  and  if  youdon^t  make  him  wear 
breeches,  Garrick  will  be  much  obliged  to  you. 
When  I  was  at  Stranraer  I  went  to  the  Kirk, 
where  the  Meu  John  was  declaiming  most  furi- 
ously against  luxury,  and,  as  heaven  shall  judge 
me,  there  was  not  a  pair  of  shoes  in  the  whole 
congregation/  "  ^ 

From  this  accidental  suggestion  Cumberiand 
imprudently  sat  down  to  the  task  of  delineating  a 
Scotchman,  and  his  success  was  in  proportion  to 
his  presumption.  Whoever  has  been  in  Scotland, 
whoever  is  familiar  with  the  writers  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  and  above  all,  a  Scotchman  himself,  will 
be  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  Colin  Macleod 
of  Cumberland.  He  says  he  had  no  other  guide 
for  the  dialect  than  what  the  Scotch  characters  on 
the  sts^  supplied  him  with  ;  but  even  of  these  he 
did  not  make  the  use  he  might.  Had  he  merely 
copied  from  Mrs.Centlivre  he  would  have  avoided 
much  that  now  offends ;  her  character  of  Gibby  in 

*  A  frivolous  observation.  We  do  not  make  a  Roman  speak  Latin, 
because  it  is  now  a  dead  lan^^age,  and  the  individual  no  longer  represents 
a  natton.  Bui  to  depict  aScotchmsm,  an  Iriskman,  or  a  Welohman,  as  such, 
and  deprive  them  of  that  dialect  by  which  they  are  distinipushcd  froin  their 
felk>w  subjects,  is  as  absurd  as  if  a  Welchmau,  Irishman,  or  Scotchman, 
were  to  write  adrsma  in  tiMir  native  lan^afe,  and  introduce  an  English- 
sun  speakhoifitwftAlpMprlety.  Where  would  be  the  Sne  satirical  humor 
of  Sir  Pertmax  M0ctl^oiph0Ht*B  character,  if  Macklim  had  writtan  frosi 
such  rules? 
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the  Wonder,  is  drawn  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
and  was,  perhaps^  till  Macklin  wrote,  the  best  por- 
trait of  a  Scotchman  which  the  stage  possessed. 

Cumberland  was  acquainted  neither  with  the 
sentiments  nor  the  dialect  of  a  Scotchman,  nor 
even  with  the  orthography  of  his  dialects  When 
.he  had  diversified  it  with  a  few  such  familiar  and 
vulgar  phrases  as  "  Hootmon** — *'The  de*el  burst 
your  weam" — "  Muckle  ueed"-^*' Lassie" — "Had 
na%  could  na\"  &c.  he  fancied  he  was  skilfully 
exhibiting  the  phraseology  of  a  Highlander.  How 
greatly  he  failed,  however,  is  now  better  known 
than  when  he  wrote,  for  the  genius  of  Burns  has 
familiarised  a  great  portion  of  southern  readers 
with  a  form  of  speech  which  had  been,  heretofore, 
regarded  rather  as  the  amusement  of  an  antiquary 
1^0  unravel,  than  of  a  student  in  polite  literature  to 
enjoy.  He  was^  indeed^  supremely  ignorant  k^ 
what  he  laboured  to  display ;  and  when  he  hap* 
pened  to  catch  a  Scottish  word  or  phrase,  he  knew 
not  how  to  spell  it. 

Among  the  other  characters,  ^ridgemore  and 
his  family  stand  conspicuous.  The^e  were  selected 
from  a  class  in  society  (the  citizens),  whom  it  had 
long  been  the  fashion  with  dramatic  writers  to  pour- 
tray  with  every  aggravation  of  meanness,  vulgarity, 
and  absurdity.  Cuckoldom,  whoredom,  bestiality, 
gluttony,  ignorance,  and  a  preposterous  imitation 
of  pride,  were  considered  as  the  indigenous  growth 
of  the  city ;  from  thence,  as  from  avast  storehouse, 
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the  satirist,  the  lampooner,  the  humourist,  and  the 
painter,  transplanted  his  characters,  and  they  be- 
came at  last  such  hereditary  stock  in  the  hands  of 
successive  generations,  that  it  was  never  inquired 
by  what  right  it  was  first  obtained  or  afterwards  held. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  men  who  had  risen 
to  affluence  by  the  accumulations  of  trade,  men 
of  obscure  origin,  of  narrow  minds,  neglected 
education,  and  plebeian  manners,  would,  when 
wealth  gave  them  importance,  display  that  im- 
portance in  various  modes  of  absurdity  and  arro- 
gance. He  who  crawls  into  day-light  through 
a  common  sewer,  will  carry  about  him  the  marks 
of  his  progress;  and  he  whose  qualifications  fit 
him  only  for  the  subordinate  stations  of  life,  will 
not  appear,  in  the  eye  of  taste  or  reason,  any  thing 
nearer  to  dignity  or  grace  because  he  now  possesses 
a  thousand  pounds  where  once  he  possessed  a  gui- 
nea. The  original  stamp  of  his  extraction  will  re- 
main upon  him,  uneffaced  by  his  gold,  his  splen- 
dor, or  his  extravagance. 

This  would  be  particularly  the  case  when  the 
trading  part  of  the  community  was  separated  from 
the  higher  classes  of  society  by  distinct  and  visible 
barriers ;  when  the  pursuit  of  commerce  was  re- 
garded as  ignoble,  and  its  agents  as  a  community 
of  beings  merely  useful  as  they  administered  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  great.  It  would  be  the  case  too, 
when,  education  not  being  generally  diffused,  no 
more  of  it  was  obtained  by  the  tradesman  than 
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what  enabled  him  to  post  his  ledger,  and  compre^ 
hend  the  detaib  of  his  business ;  and  aa  the  exctu^ 
sion  from  polished  society  was  the  result  of  this 
comparative  de^fradation,  it  naturally  f(41owed 
that  these  proscribed  indifiduaU  would  form  a 
distinct  class,  to  which  would  belong  maimers, 
habits,  ceremonies,  and  even  language,  peculiar  to 
itself;  these  manners  and  this  langui^,  tried 
by  the  standard  of  courtly  and  Patrician  life,  would 
seem,  as  in  factthey  were, vulgar  and  ridiculous ;  and 
they  would  appear  more  conspicuously  so,  because 
commonly  united  with  a  degree  of  wealth  which 
enabled  them  to  invite  attention  by  awkward  pomp 
and  obtrusive  splendour.  Heace  they  have  been 
tdopted,  by  the  muse  of  comedy,  as  fit  ofcjects  to 
provoke  laughter;  and  it  seenned  that  ridicule 
could  not  transgress  its  limits  in  depicting  those 
whose  preposterous  foUies  defied  all  exaggeration. 

But  the  progress  of  refinement  has  been  gra<» 
dually  softening  all  these  asperities,  and  blending 
the  character  of  the  merchant  and  the  gentleman 
into  one ;  till  now,  in  the  present  day,  a  British 
trader  feels  himself,  and  justly  too,  upon  a  proud 
equality  with  title,  rank,  and  fortune,  nor  need  he 
blush  at  the  comparison.  His  education,  his  ha- 
bits, his  probity,  his  manners,  and  cpnversatioot 
place  him  on  that  level,  while  his  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, his  liberal  policy,  and  extensive  know- 
ledge make  him  a  more  useful  member  of  society. 

This  honourable  and  beneicial  change  had  been 
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operaiedt  however,  long  before  the  name  of  a 
cttboeo  leased  to  be  8yiioniiiM>u&,  in  the  voci^ulary 
of  a  dramatist,  with  all  that  waa  despicable,  uii«» 
manly,  and  abaurd.  When  Cmnberland  wrote, 
indeed,  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  paralleled  bia 
character  of  Aridgemare  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
city  ;^  yet,  he  makes  him  just  what  all  dramatiata 
had  made  a  citizen  before  bim«  and  puts  into  his 
mouth  the  same  hereditary  cant  which  hia 
brethren  had  employed  for  a  series  of  yewk 
He  and  his  fiimily  are  as  vulgar,  as  mercenary,  aa 
diahonest,  and  as  preposterous,  as  they  could  have 
been  made  had  Tom  Durfey  held  the  pen:  but 
he  would  have  given  tbem  a  little  more  in« 
decency,  perhaps,  and  thus  have  completed  the 
picture. 

How  far  it  may  be  considered  rational  to  have 
ridiculed,  with  such  unrelenting  severity,  a  class 
of  men  to  whom  a  commercial  country,  like  this, 
must  owe  its  greatness,  its  power,  and  its  very  ex* 
^  istence,  I  Will  not  stay  to  ^uire :  but  I  am  happy 
to  add  that  the  pr^udice  is  now  fast  disappearing, 
actually  borne  down  by  the  increased  and  increasing 
respectability  and  importance  of  its  objects,  aiMi 
that  no  dramatist  would  now  think  it  prudent  ot 
neceasary  to  waste  such  buffoonery  upon  a  citiaen 
as  was  once  not  only  tc^rated  but  eiyoyed. 

The  next  character  that  demands  some  notice 
is  Mariime/n.  He  is  a  humourist  who  bears 
some    affinity  to  the  Sir  William  ThamkiU  of 
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Goldsmith ;  a  man  who  does  good  without  the 
reputation  of  goodness,  concealing  his  virtues* 
beneath  the  rough  mask  of  cynical  austerity: 
whose  heart  and  affections  are  benevolently  warm, 
but  whose  manners  repel  the  approach  of  those 
miseries  they  would  relieve.  His  asperity  some- 
times degenerates  into  folly,  as  when  Aubrey  con- 
gratulates him  upon  the  society  he  finds  in  his 
books,  and  he  replies,  *'  that  truly  their  company 
is  more  tolerable  than  that  of  their  authors  would 
be;  I  can  bear  them  on  my  shelves,  though  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  impertinent  puppies 
who  wrote  them/'  This  is  not  the  humour  of  an 
eccentric  man,  but  the  dullness  of  a  foolish  one ; 
of  a  man  who  thinks  that  to  say  something  which 
contradicts  received  opinions,  is  a  proof  of 
wisdom. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  a  humourist  should  be 
converted  into  a  very  silly  jester :  yet,  Mortimer 
appears  in  this  light,  when  he  exclaims,  irfter 
hejiring  of  his  nephew's  intentions  to  marry ,*^ 
**  A  wife !  'sdeath,  sure  some  planetary  madbess 
reigns  amongst  our  wives:  the  dog-star  never 
sets,  and  the  moon's  horns  are  fallen  on  our 
heads/^ 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  and  some 
similar  defects  in  the  character  of  Mortimer^  it  is 
one  that  pleases,  from  the  contrast  which  it 
contains  between  real  goodness  and  assumed 
austerity. 
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Cumberland  was*  not  very  often  successful  when 
he  strove  to  be  witty.  His  talents  were  rather 
solid  than  shining:  and  the  reader  is  often  dis- 
pleased with  his  abortive  attempts  at  brilliancy. 
Thus,  in  the  play  before  me,  the  Frenchman  is 
made  to  ask  of  Colin  why  be  sent  away  the  horns, 
and  mMs,  "  it  is  very  much  the  ton  in  this  country 
for  the  fine  gentlemen  to  have  the  horns  :*'  in 
which  remark  I  have  no  doubt  that  Cumberland 
meant  to  convey  a  witty  allusion  :  but  though  the 
allusion  is  obvious,  the  wit,  to  me,  is  hidden. 

The  other  characters  require  no  specific  exami- 
nation. Ixyrd  Ahberville  is  merely  a  fashionable 
scoundrel,  who,  of  course,  reforms  before  the  fifth 
act  ends ;  Tyrrel  is  a  lover,  much  resembling  his 
generation  on  the  stage ;  and  Dr.  DrtUd  a  Welch 
antiquary  without  humour  enough  to  make  him 
interesting.  Aubrey  is  little  seen ;  but  his  daugh- 
ter maintains  a  firm  hold  over  the  affections 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  Her  interview  with  her 
father  is  well  conducted,  and  overpowers  the 
feelings  ;  and  the  author  has  concluded  it  with  a 
reflection  in  the  character  of  Mortimer  which  I 
think  a  very  fine  one. 

^'  Look  at  that  girl,''  he  says,  pointing  to  the 
fainting  Augusta^  overwhelmed  with  the  sudden 
discovery  of  her  father,  **  'tis  thus  mortality  en- 
counters happiness ;  'tis  thus  the  inhabitant  of 
earth   meets   that  of  heaven,  with    tears,   with 
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fiuntingfi,  with  aurpcise.  Let  otbem  call  this  the 
weftkneas  of  oor  natuce :  to  me  it  prores  the  uo- 
worthinesa;  for  had  we  merits  to  eatitle  us  to 
bappifiess,  the  means  would  sot  be  wanting  to 
Mjoyit/' 

The  languid  of  this  drama  is  constructed  with 
greater  attention  to  what  the  diction  of  comedy 
should  be  than  is  obsenrable  in  the  West  Indiam. 
Cumberland  was  aware  of  this  himself,  and  has 
insinuated  his  preference  of  the  present  play,  to 
either  of  his  preceding  ones,  in  the  prologue; 
while  in  his  Metmoirt  he  seems  to  consider  it  as  the 
very  best  of  his  dramatic  progeny.  The  dialogue  is, 
in  general^  easy,  natural,  and  el^^nt,  and  the  sen* 
timents  are  appropriated  to  the  characters  with 
considerable  judgment.  He  offends,  however, 
against  grammatical  ccmstruction,  in  several  in- 
stances similar  to  those  which  I  have  enumerated 
in  speaking  of  the  West  Indian^  and  therefore  I 
may  pass  them  over  here.  .  If  I  coukt  believe  a 
scholar  capable  of  such  errors  upon  principle,  1 
should  be  strongly  tempted  to  think  that  Cum*' 
berland  committed  them  firom  the  influence  of 
some  peculiar  notions  which  he  might  have  upon 
the  subject:  but  i  suppose  they  are  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  negligence, 

Cumberiand  has,  on  various  occasions,  assumed 
to  himself  the  merit  of  having  inculcated  by  pre- 
cept,  and  enforced  by  example,  that  courtesy  and 
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benevolence  which   forbid  the  ridiculing  of  in* 
dividiials  merely  on  account  of  their  countiy ;  and 
hence  his  characters  of  O' Flaherty  and  Macleod 
were  intended  to  associate  in  our  minds  notions 
of  dignity  and  worth  with  the  idea  of  a  dramatic 
Irish  and  Scotchman.    At  a  later  period  he  en- 
deavoured to  perform  the  same  benefit  for  the  Jew, 
both  in  his  Observer,  and  in  his  comedy  of  that 
name ;  but,  why  his  philanthropy  was  once  with* 
held  from  that  devoted  race  of  beings,  as  in  the 
play  I  have  been  considering,  or  why  a  Welchman 
was  excluded  from  the  general  amnesty  that  was 
so  ostentatiously  vaunted  by  the  author,  I  know 
not.    To  a  Welchman  indeed,  his  antipathy  seems 
to    have  been  rooted ;    for  not  contented  with 
making  his  foolish  antiquary  Dr.  Druid,  of  that 
country,  he  afterwards  selected  the  same  people 
for  the  characters  of  his  John  De  Lancaster,  and 
has  exhibited  them  with  no  very  amiable  qualities. 
Yet,  he  says,  in  the  person  of  Mortimer,  referring 
to  these  national  reflections,  ^^  he  would  rather  weed 
out  one  such  unmanly  prejudice  from  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  than  add  another  Indies  to  their 
empire." 

Such  was  his  consistency  in  this  respect,  and 
so  much  easier  is  it  to  believe  ourselves  acting  in 
conformity  with  our  professions  than  to  do  it.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  compared 
too  rigorously  with  his  own  sentiments:  for  as 
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much  as  our  conceptions  of  virtue  transcend  our 
practice,  so  much  will  our  practice  differ  from  our 
own  declarations ;  nor  should  I  have  adverted  to 
this  deviation  in  Cumberland,  had  he  not  en* 
forced  his  claim  with  so  much  confidence. 
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CHAP.   XIV, 

Cumberland* 8  Ikerary  enterprises  suspended  for  a 
time  hy  the  death  of  his  parents. ^^His  account  of 
that  event. — Produces  the  Choleric  Man. — 
Examination  of  this  play. — Does  not  discrimi- 
nate  between  accidental  anger  and  general  pas- 
sion.— Dedicates  the  play  to  Detraction. — 
Observation  of  Murphy's — Cumberland  thinks 
it  the  best  of  his  dramas. — Examples  of  its  defi^ 
ciency  in  point  and  spirit. — Writes  and  publishes 
two  Odes. — Altei's  and  spoils  Shakspeare's 
TiMON  OF  Athens. — The  opinions  o/* Murphy 
and  Dayies  upon  this  alteration. 

The  literary  enterprises  of  Cumberland  now  suf- 
fered some  interruption  from  the  death  of  his  father 
and  mother,  which  happened  so  immediately  to- 
gether, that  his.  mind  must  have  keenly  felt  the 
stroke.  Where  there  has  existed  a  cordial  and 
reciprocal  affection  between  a  child  and  his  pa- 
rents, where  that  affection  has  ripened  into  rational 
veneration,  founded  upon  a  real  appreciation  of 
the  virtues  of  its  object,  and  where  it  springs  both 
from  the  recollection  of  past  services  and  endear- 
ments, and  from  the  consciousness  of  a  pious 
duty,  there  are  few  events  in  this  world  more 
dreadful,  more  severely  proportioned  to  our  powers 
of  endurance,  than  the  death  of  such  parents.  We 
feel  the  eternal  separation  with  more  than  filial 
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.sorrow,  and  mingle  with  our  tears  the  bitterness  of 
remembering  that  we  have  lost  the  friend,  and  the 
companion,  as  well  as  the  father  and  benefactor. 
It  is,  then,  indeed,  that  the  quaint  but  emphatic 
line  of  Young  becomes  a  moral  truth : 

**  When  such  friends  pttrt—- 'tis  the  sunriror  dies." 

Cumberland's  father  had  been  translated  to  the 
see  of  Kilmore,  and  gained,  by  the  exchange,  a 
better  house  to  live  in,  and  a  race  of  beings,  some- 
what more  civilized,  to  control.  The  annual  visits 
<^  his  son  had  never  been  intermitted,  and  thus, 
perhaps,  he  found  the  wish  nearest  his  heart  amply 
gratified.  But  the  decay  of  his  bodily  health  became 
more  and  more  visible  to  Cumberland,  as  each  re- 
turning summer  conveyed  him  to  the  paternal  roof: 
and  he  saw  this  decay  with  foreboding  thoughts,  that 
were  too  soon  verified.  The  uniform  temperance  of 
his  father's  life,  left  indeed  every  ground  for  hope 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  advantages  of  a 
constitution  not  debilitated  by  excesses :  but  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  reducible  to  no  immutabk 
laws ;  we  sometimes  9ee  the  man  whose  days  have 
been  but  a  round  of  debauch  flourishing  in  a 
vigorous  old  age,  while  he  whose  temperate 
wishes  never  hurried  him  beyond  the  wholesome 
bounds  of  moderation,  drops  into  the  grave  in 
comparative  youth. 

The  Bishop  of  Kilmore    was  one  of  nature's 
most  abstemious  children*    ^^  In  all  bis  appetites 
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anil  pQ96k>Q9/'  «ays  Cumb^land,  ^  he  was  the 
Hiost  Bioderate  of  tneii/'  His  death  was  gradual 
and  gentle;  but  at  what  period  it  took  place^ 
Cumberland,  with  his  accustomed  and  absurd 
negffgence  with  regard  to  dates,  leaves  in  uncer- 
tainty. It  was  somewhere,  however,  near  the 
period  when  his  comedy  of  the  Fashionable  Lover 
was  produced,  and  that  was  in  the  year  1779* 
What  he  says  upon  this  melancholy  event  the 
reader  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  see. 

"  In  the  winter  of  that  same  year,  whilst  I  was 
at  Bath  by  advice,  for  my  own  health,  I  received 
the  first  afflicting  intelligence  of  his  death  from 
Primate  Robinson,  who  loved  him  truly  and  la- 
mented him  most  sincerely.  This  sad  event  was 
speedily  succeeded  by  the  death  of  my  mother, 
whose  weak  and  exhausted  frame  sunk  under  the 
Mow :  those  senses  so  acute,  and  that  mind  so 
ricMy  endowed,  were  in  an  instant  taken  fit>m  her, 
and  after  languishing  in  that  melancholy  state  for 
a  short  but  distressful  period,  she  followed  him  to 
the  grave. 

"  Thus  was  I  bereft  of  fethcr  and  mother  with- 
out the  consolation  of  having  paid  them  the  last 
mournful  duties  of  a  son.  One  surviving  sister, 
the  best  and  most  benev(^ent  of  human  beings, 
attended  them  in  their  last  moments,  and  pmformed 
those  duties,  which  my  hard  fortune  would  not 
suffisr  me  to  share. 

'^  In  a  small  patch  of  ground,  enclosed  with 
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stone  wails,  adjoining  to  the  church-yard  of  Kil- 
more,  but  not  within  the  pale  of  the  consecrated 
ground,  my  father's  corpse  was  interred  beside  the 
grave  of  the  venerable  and  exemplary  Bishop 
Bedel.  This  little  spot,  as  containing  the  remains 
of  that  good  and  great  man,  my  father  had  fenced 
and  guarded  with  particular  devotion,  and  he  had 
more  than  once  pointed  it  out  to  me  as  his  destined 
grave,  saying  to  me,  as  I  well  remember,  in  the 
words  of  the  Old  Prophet  of  Beth-el,  "When  I 
am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  this  sepulchre,  wherein 
the  man  of  God  is  buried ;  lay  my  bones  beside 
his  bones/'  This  injunction  was  exactly  fulfilled, 
and  the  protestant  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  the  mild 
friend  of  mankind,  the  impartial  benefactor  and 
unprejudiced  protector  of  his  Catholic  poor,  who 
almost  adored  him  whilst  living,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  deposit  his  remains  within  the  precincts 
of  his  own  church-yard,  though  they  howled  over 
his  grave,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  savage 
lamentations. 

"  Thus,  whilst  their  carcasses  monopolise  the 
consecrated  ground,  his  bones  and  the  bones  of 
Bedel  make  sacred  the  unblest  soil,  in  which  they 
moulder;  but  whilst  I  believe  and  am  persuaded, 
that  his  incorruptible  is  received  into  bliss  eternal, 
what  concerns  it  me  where  his  corruptible  is  laid  ? 
The  corpse  of  my  lamented  inother,  the  instructress 
of  my  youth,  the  friend  and  charm  of  my  maturer 
years,  is  deposited  by  his  side. 
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*^  My  father's  patronage  at  Kilmore  was  very 
considerable,  and  this  he  strictly  bestowed  upon 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  promoting  the  curates  to 
the  smaller  livings,  as  vacancies  occurred,  and 
exacting  from  every  man,  whom  he  put  into  a 
living,  where  there  was  no  parsonage-house,  a 
solemn  promise  to  build ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  in  no  single  instance  was  that  promise  ful- 
filled ;  which  breach  of  faith  gave  him  great  con- 
cern, and  in  the  cases  of  some  particular  friendsi 
whom  he  had  promoted  in  full  persuasion  of  their 
keeping  faith  with  him,  afflicted  him  very  sensibly, 
as  I  had  occasion  to  know  and  lament.  The  op- 
portunities he  had  of  benefiting  his  fortune  and 
family  by  fines,  and  the  lapse  of  leases,^  which 
might  have  been  considerable,  he  honourably  de- 
clined to  avail  himself  of,  for  when  he  had  tendered 
his  renewals  upon  the  most  moderate  terms,  and 
these  had  been  delayed  or  rejected  in  his  days  of 
health,  he  peremptorily  withstood  their  offers, 
when  he  found  his  life  was  hastening  to  its  period^ 
esteeming  it  according  to  his  high  sense  of  honour 
not  perfectly  fair  to  his  successor  to  take  what  he 
called  the  packing-penny,  and  sweep  clean  be- 
fore his  departure.  He  left  his  see,  therefore, 
much  more  valuable  than  he  found  it,  by  this 
liberal  and  disinterested  conduct,  by  which  it  was 
natural  to  hope  he  had  secured  to  his  executors 
the  good  offices  and  assistance  of  his  successor 
in  recovering  the  outstanding  arrears  due  to  his 
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survivors'-^but  in  that  hope  we  were  shamefully 
disappointed ;  neither  these  arrears^  nor  even  hia 
legal  demands  for  moni^  expended  on  improve-* 
ments,  beneficial  to  the  demesne,  and  regularly 
certified  by  his  diocesan^  could  be  recovered  by  me 
for  my  sister's  use,  till  the  Lord  Primate  took  the 
cause  in  hand,  and  enforced  the  sluggish  and  iin<> 
willing  satisfaction  from  the  bishop,  who  succeeded 
him/' 

When  he  had  leisure  from  bis  grief  to  resume 
the  operations  of  his  pen,  he  sat  down  to  the 
composition  of  The  Choleric  Man^  and  in  177^  it 
was  produced  on  the  stage  of  Drury-Lane.  It  was 
successful,  and  perhaps  deserved  to  be  so ;  but  it 
is  executed  with  less  uniformity  of  skill  than  was 
displayed  in  his  West  Indian  and  Fashionable 
Lover. 

In  the  character  of  The  Choleric  Man^  (Nights 
shadej  he  lost  the  opportunity  which  he  pos- 
sessed, of  exhibiting  the  passion  of  anger  as  a 
prevailing  quality,  by  making  him  always  in  a 
passion,  and  too  often  without  sufficient  or  appa- 
rent provocation  :  he  is  rather  an  outrageous  bully 
whom  nothing  can  please,  than  a  man  of  morbid 
irritability  whom  most  things  can  displease.  Had 
he  looked  abroad  upon  life,  he  would  have  found 
no  such  being  as  his  choleric  man,  for  no  indivi- 
dual exists  in  a  constant  whirlwind  of  passion  :  no 
individual  exists,  (out  of  Bedlam  at  least)  who  has 
so  far  subdued  his  reason  to  the  exacerbations  of 
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a  violent  temper,  that  he  raves  with  fury  if  he  be 
contradicted,  and  yet  extols  bis  own  patience  and 
meekness. 

This  he  would  not  have  found :  but  he  might 
have  found,  and  too  easily,  indeed,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  men  whom  long  indulgence  in 
their  own  excesses  has  so  corrupted,  that  they  de- 
form every  scheme  of  social  life,  into  which  th^ 
are  permitted  to  intrude,  with  storm  and  tempest ; 
men  who  have  pampered  themselves  into  habits  of 
such  bloated  arrogance,  that  they  despise  all  the 
blandishments  of  society,  and,  like  wayward  chil- 
dren who  annoy  one  into  compliance,  they  enforce 
a  toleration  of  their  excesses  because  to  contend 
with  their  exactions  wonld  be  to  provoke  greater 
evils  than  are  sought  to  be  avoided.  Yet  even 
these  men  have  their  intervals  of  calm  and  quiet: 
for  it  commonly  happens  that  their  anger  is  roused 
by  the  application  of  peculiar  behaviour,  or  the 
discussion  of  peculiar  topics,  as  it  is  often  found 
that  insanity  manifests  itself  only  when  a  particular 
idea  is  forced  upon  the  attention.  They  are  not 
always  angry,  like  the  Choleric  Man  of  Cumber- 
land, but  sometimes  assume  the  appearance  and 
have  the  reality  of  reason. 

To  have  discriminated  this  difference  would  have 
aflforded  scope  for  a  fine  display  of  character,  by 
exhibiting  the  inconsistences  into  which  the  same 
man  may  be  betrayed  who  is,  at  one  time,  the  slave 
of  violence,  and  at  another  the  creature  of  reason. 
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From  such  a  character,  also,  he  might  have  deduced 
a  just  moral,  by  contrasting  the  virtues  of  his  calm 
moments  with  the  vices^  and  follies  of  his  enraged 
ones ;  and  shewing  that  there  is  no  security  in  the 
integiity  of  a  passionate  man  by  making  him  annul, 
or  destroy,  the  efficacy  of  those  beneficent  actions 
which  he  may  have  performed  in  the  cool  mo- 
ments of  deliberate  and  rational  conduct. 

This  was  what  the  author  might  have  done  with 
such  a  character,  instead  of  which  he  has  exhibited 
merely  an  impetuous  ruffian,whose  reformation  is  at 
last  produced  by  an  act  of  violence  committed  from 
such  an  idle  provocation,  or  rather  from  no  provo- 
cation at  all,  that  both  the  reader  and  the  spectator 
despise  the  extravagance  of  the  incident. 

The  remaining  personages  of  this  play  may  be 
dismissed  without  much  examination.  The  two 
brothers  are  opposed  to  each  other  with  such 
an  obvious  contrast  of  sentiments  and  conduct, 
that  we  know  the  author's  intention  must  have 
been  merely  to  produce  an  antithesis  of  cha- 
racter, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression :  for, 
such  fraternal  contrariety  is  seldom  witnessed  in 
actual  life.  They  seem  to  have  been  drawn  in 
imitation  of  those  artificially  contrasted  characters 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of  our  best  dra- 
matists, but  which  always  betray  a  poverty  of  inven- 
tion. It  is  so  easy,  when  one  brother  is  calm  and 
placid,  to  make  the  other  rough  and  boisterous,  or 
if  one  be  crafty  and  insidious  tpjppurtray  the  other 
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Open,  ingenuous,  and  unsuspecting,  that  a  superior 
writer  might  justly  despise  such  an  expedient  for 
its  facility:  while  it  might  be  worthy  of  his 
highest  ambition  to  discriminate  them  by.  those 
delicate  and  almost  evanescent  shades  of  chariicter 
which  gradually  blend  into  each  other  like  the 
prismatic  colours,  and  yet  are  distinguished  one 
from  the  other. 

Cumberland,  however,  thought  diflFereridy  upon 
this  subject,  and  speaks  of  the  "  comic  force*' 
with  which  the  contrast  between  the  two  brothers 
is  supported,  while  he  seems  to  applaud  the  in- 
vention that  contrived  that  contrast.  But  an 
author  has  long  been  reputed  the  very  worst  judge 
of  his  own  works,  whence,  perhaps,  the  reason  that 
Cumberland  says,  of  the  present  play,  ^'  that  the 
characters  are  humorously  contrasted,  and  there  is 
point  and  spirit  in  the  dialogue ;"  and  that,  if  ever 
an  editor  shall,  hereafter,  make  a  collection  of  his 
dramas,  this  '^  will  stand  forward  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  among  them.^'  To  this  opinion, 
thus  modestly  expressed,  I  must  object  from  a 
strong  conviction,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  di^<- 
logue  has  neither />omf  nor  spirit. 

Perhaps,  what  the  author  has  dignified  with  these 
appellations,  may  appear  to  others  dull  and  vapid  ; 
as,  for  example,  when  Mcmlove  inquires  of  his 
clerk  what  fee  he  received  with  a  case  from  a 
tailor,  who  asks  how  he  is  to  proceed  against  his 
wife  for  adultery:    the  clerk  replies,   **  a  light 
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guinea,''  and  Manlove  imswers,  ^^  tis  more  thaa  a 
light  woman  deserves'' — and  adds,  m  a  strain  of 
e<}ual  wit  and  raillery,  *'  give  the  tailor  his  guinea 
again ;  bid  him  proceed  to  his  workj  and  leave  a 
good  for  nothing  wife  to  go  on  with  hers;  and 
hark'ee  Frampton,  you  seena  to  want  a  new  coat, 
suppose  you  let  him  take  your  measure :  thefellowj 
you  see,  would  fain  be  cutting  out  work  for  the 
lamyeTs** 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  Cumberland  wrote 
this,  be  conceived  he  was  producing  a  witty  oi>- 
servation ;  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether  any  per- 
son ever  thought  so  besides  himself. 

Neither  can  I  much  commend  the  point  of  the 
following  remark. 

^'  I  must  believe,"  says  Letitia,  '^  that  no  man 
would  descend  from  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  not  wanting  in  the  requisites  that  go  to 
the  support  of  it," 

If  a  man  want  that  which  is  essential  to  any 
thing,  he  cannot  surely  be  said  to  possess  it :  and 
if  he  do  not  possess  it,  how  can  he  foifeit  the 
possession  ? 

If  it  were  to  such  felicities  of  composition  that 
Cumberland  alluded,  when  he  pronounced  so  fa- 
vourably of  this  play,  the  question  is  decided :  but 
probably  he  might  mistake  a  dialogue  approaching 
nearly  to  licentiousness  for  point  and  spirit,  in 
which  case  I  can  suppose  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
scene  between  Letitia,  Mrs.  Stapleton,  and  Jack 
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Nighbhade^  m  the  pictufe«f oom :  a  scene  no  less 
distir^sbed  fer  its  absurdity  of  exaggerated 
igniQnMic^9  tl^m  for  a  strain  of  cowersation  that 
tmuds  upon  the  very  heels  of  indecency,  and  is 
preposteronsly  uttered  in  the  presence  of  a  young 
lady,  uorepioved  by  her  or  the  matron  who  ac«- 
companies  her. 

Th^  citizens,  and  especially  the  aldermen,  must 
have  felt  themselres  greatly  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Cumb^land,  when  he  consigned  them 
iU  tp  the  4iOBOurs  of  cuckold<mi  in  one  compre- 
bensire  itiference.  When  the  choleric  man  breaks 
the  head  of  a  horn^blower,  and  inquires  of  his 
servfint  in  what  stats  the  wound  is,  he  replies, 
^^  he  would  not  have  such  a  star  in  his  forehead, 
to  he  the  richest  ald^man  in  the  city  of  London,^' 
to  which  his  master  rejoins,  ^'  tis  a  pity  but  he  had 
been  one,  for  then  his  horns  might  have  warded  off 
the  blow/'  It  may  be  that  even  this  was  ac- 
counted spirit  and  point  by  the  writer:  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  pronounce  it  such. 

To  this  comedy  is  prefixed  a  long  dissertation 
which  he  calls  a  Dedication  to  Detraction.  It  is 
not  written  with  much  humour,  but  it  shews  how 
keenly  he  smarted  from  contemporary  criticism, 
and  how  anxious  he  was  to  persuade  the  world 
that  he  did  not  feel  at  all.  There  is  some  erudition 
idly  lavished  upon  a  topic  which  did  not  deserve 
consideration,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced rather  as  an  ostentatious  display  of  bis  intel- 
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lectual  stores  than  from  any  necemity  that  was 
forced  upon  him  by  personal  considerations.  It  was 
pertinently  observed  by  Murphy,  who  mentions 
this  play  in  his  life  of  Garrick,  ^^  that  if  the  reader 
wished  to  have  the  true  idea  of  a  Choleric  Man^ 
he  would  find  it  in  the  Dedication  to  Detraction, 
prefixed  to  the  play/' 

His  next  undertaking  was  to  write  and  publish, 
ID  1776,  two  odes,  one  to  the  sun,  written  at 
Keswick,  and  invoking  the  appearance  of  that 
luminary  which  did  not  shine  often  enough  for 
the  author's  accommodation,  and  the  other  to  Dr. 
James,  eulogising  his  powders  because  they  cured 
Cumberland's  son  of  a  dangerous  fever.  Of  these 
twin  productions  I  know  no  more  than  what  may 
be  learned  from  the  extracts  which  Cumberland 
has  preserved  in  his  Memoirs^  and  they  do  not 
exaite  any  wish  to  increase  my  knowle<%e. 

To  the  sun  he  says, 

**  Saul  of  the  world,  refulgent  sun. 
Oh  take  not  from  my  ravish'd  lif  ht» 
Those  ^Iden  beams  of  liviti|^  %b^ 
Nor,  ere  thy  ^Iden  coone  he  run 

Precipitate  the  night. 
Lo,  where  the  ruffian  cUmdt  arise, 
Usurp  the  abdicated  skies. 
And  seise  th'  ethereal  throne ; 
Sullen  sad  the  scene  appears. 
Huge  Helvellyn  strfoms  wiih  Uar$  t 
Hark!  'tis  giant  Skiddaw's  groan; 
I  hear  terrific  LaWdoor  roar ; 
The  sabbath  of  thy  reign  is  o'er, 
The  anarchjr's  begun ; 
Father  of  light  rttun:  break  forth  refulgent  sun!'* 
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In  the  ode  to  Dr.  James  is  the  (bliowiBg  de* 
scription  of  the  person  of  death : 

«  On  hif  pale  steed  cnet  the  mooardi  tmds. 
His  dirk  and  jarelin  §Utteriiif  in  his  hands  ; 
Thift  from  a  distance  deals  th*  ignoble  blow> 
And  that  despaldMs  the  resisting  foe : 

Whilst  all  beneath  him,  as  he  flies. 

Dire  are  the  tossiogs,  deep  the  cries. 
The  landscape  darkens  and  the  season  dies." 

In  these  lines  there  is  nothing  to  commend.  The 
best  parts  are  those  which  he  has  taken  from 
other  writers,  for  I  trace,  in  them,  the  acknow- 
ledged property  of  Milton,  Addison,  and  Mason. 

These  odes,  when  published,  being  addressed 
to  Romney,  who  was  then  lately  returned  from 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Rome,  Johnson  '  ob- 
served that  they  were  made  to  carry  double,  as 
being  subsidiary  to  the  fame  of  another  man :  but 
when  he  allowed  that  "  they  would  have  been 
thought  as  good  as  odes  commonly  are,  if  Cum- 
berland  had  not  put  his  name  to  them,"  I  suppose 
he  intended  an  indirect  depreciation  of  Gray. 

In  the  ensuing  year  ( 1777)  he  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  altering  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  (Timon 
of  Athens)  and  adapting  it  for  the  modem  stage. 
This  had  already  been  attempted  by  Shadwell 
in  1678,  and  by  Love  in  1768  :  but  in  neither 
case  was  the  project  successful,  and  Cumberland's 
shared  the  fate  of  its  precursors.  To  amend 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  is  a  task  which  demands  no 
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ofdinary  powers  of  miod,  and  though  it  has  been 
done  with  some  sort  of  plausibiUty,  where  the  strong 
interest  of  the  piece  has  overcome  the  defects  of 
mutilations,  transpositions,  and  omissions,  (as  in 
Richard  the  Third,  the  Tempest,  and  King  Lear) 
it  will  hardly  be  endured,  when  the  chief  delight 
of  the  reader  or  spectator  arises  from  the  majesty 
of  Shakspeare^s  thoughts,  and  the  matchless  excel- 
lence of  his  language,  as  is  peculiarly  the  case  in 
Timon  of  Athens.  The  fable  of  this  play  is  less 
intricate  than  most  of  Shakspeare^s ;  but  the  flashes 
of  genius  that  illumine  the  whole,  the  profound 
knowledge  of  life  which  is  displayed  in  the 
speeches  of  Timon,  his  caustic  severity  of  satire, 
his  manly  fulminations  against  the  herd  of  parasites 
who  surrounded  him,  and  his  nobleness  of  nature 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  excesses,  are  touches  so  pe- 
culiarly Shakspeare's  that  no  man  can  successfully 
incorporate  any  thing  of  his  own  with  them.  How 
Cumberland  has  succeeded  let  the  following  speci- 
men testify : 

*'Aetn:    Scene  IIL 

**  LmcuUus  and  Lmeim. 

LneuL — How  now,  my  Lord?  in  private? 
Z/Nr.— Yes,  I  thought  so. 

Till  an  unwelcome  intermeddling  Lord 

Stept  in  and  ask'd  the  question. 
X/iccNf.— AVhat,  in  anger ! 

By  heav'ns  Y\\  gall  him  I  for  he  stands  before  me 

In  the  broad  sunshine  of  Lord  Timon's  bounty. 

And  throws  my  better  merits  into  shade.  (Aside), 

Lvr.— Now  would  I  kill  him  if  I  durst.  (Aside). 
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Zdfm^— Methinks 

You  look  but  coldly.    M^at  has  cross'd  your  suit  ? 

Alas,  poor  Lucius !  but  I  read  your  iata 

Id  that  unkind  one*s  froifn. 
Ztfc.— 'No  doubt,  my  Lord» 

You,  that  receive  them  ever,  are  weU-vers*d 

In  the  unkind-one*s  frowns :  as  the  dear  stream 

Reflects  your  person,  so  may  you  espy 

In  the  sure  mirror  of  her  sooruful  brow 

The  clouded  picture  of  your  own  despair. 
Xmcm/^— Come,  you  presume  toe  far ;  talk  not  thus  idly 

To  me,  who  know  you. 
Z4c«.— Know  me  ? 
Z^ccm/.— Aye,  who  know  you, 

For  one,  that  courses  up  and  down  on  errands, 

A  stale  retainer  at  Lord  Timon's  table  ; 

A  man  ^rown  i^eat  by  making  leg^  and  cringes. 

By  winding  Tound  a  wanton  spendthrift's  heart. 

And  gulling  him  at  pleasure— Now  do  I  know  you  ? 
Z/tfC.— Oods,  must  I  bear  this  ?  bear  it  from  Lucullus ! 

I,  who  first  brought  thee  to  Lord  Timon's  stirrup. 

Set  thee  in  sight,  and  breath'd  into  thine  ear 

The  breath  of  hope  ?    What  hadst  thou  been,  ingrateful. 

But  that  I  took  up  Jove's  imperfect  work. 

Gave  thee  a  shape,  and  made  thee  into  man? 

Jleibiades  f  tkem. 
^/d6.— 'What,  wrani^ng.  Lords,  like  hungry  curs  for  crusts  ? 

Away  with  this  unmanly  war  of  words ! 

Pluck  forth  your  shining  rapiers  from  their  shells, 

And  level  boldly  at  each  other^s  hearts. 

Hearts  did  I  say  ?    Your  hearts  are  gone  from  home. 

And  hid  in  Timon's  coffcro    Fie  upon  it! 
Lue.'^My  Lord  Lucullus,  I  shall  find  a  time, 
^f^ici^.— Hah !  find  a  time !  the  brave  make  time  and  place. 

Gods,  gods,  what  things  are  men !  you'll  find  a  time  ? 

A  time  for  what  ?— To  murder  him  in's  sleep  ? 

The  man,  who  wrongs  me,  at  the  altar's  foot 

I'll  seize,  yea,  drag  him  from  the  shelf  ring  cgis 

Of  stem  Minerva. 
iE^ec— Aye;  'tis  your  profession. 
Jlcib^^DoYm  on  your  knees^  and  thank  the  gods  for  that. 
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Or  woe  for  Atheni^  were  it  left  to  fiieh 

As  you  are  to  defend.    Do  ye  not  h«te 

Each  other  heartily  ?    Yet  neither  dares 

To  hear  his  tremhling  fiUchion  to  the  sun. 

How  tame  they  dangle  on  your  coward  Aigfas  I 
Lueul^^We  are  no  soldiers^  Sir. 
^fct6.— No^  ye  are  Lords; 

A  laxy,  proud,  unprofitable  crew ; 

The  vermin  gender'd  from  the  rank  cermption 

Of  a  luxurious  state— No  soldiers,  say  you  ? 

And  wherefore  are  ye  none  ?    Have  ye  not  life. 

Friends,  honour,  freedom,  country,  to  defend  ^ 

He,  that  hath  these,  by  nature  is  a  soldier. 

And,  when  he  wields  his  sword  in  thehr  defence. 

Instinctively  fulfils  the  end  he  lives  for.—" 
ftc  &c. 

This  is  Cumberland's  own  ;  and  how  it  accords 
with  the  sentiments  and  language  oi^  Shakspeare, 
I  need  not  tell.  The  piece  was  acted  however, 
but  it  met  with  a  cold  reception,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  talents  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry.  The 
opinion  of  its  failure  has  been  uniformly  expressed 
by  all  who  have  mentioned  the  undertaking. 
"  What  Mr.  Cumberland  did  to  such  a  play/*  says 
Murphy,  "  or  bow  he  contrived  to  mangle  it,  is 
now  not  worth  the  trouble  of  enquiring.** 

*'  Those  who  have  read  Shadwell*s  Timon,**  ob- 
serves Davies,  in  his  Life  of  G^rrick,  (and  his  opi- 
nion upon  a  question  of  theatrical  adaptation  is 
entitled  to  respect),  "  will  not,  I  believe,  scruple  to 
prefer  it  to  Mr.  Cumberland's,  though  both  the 
alterers  had  better  have  forborne  a  task  to  which 
they  were  unequal.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
graft  large  branches  upon  the  old  stock  of  Shaks- 
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peare ;  none  have  succeeded  in  their  alterations  of 
that  poet,  but  such  as  have  confined  themselves  to. 
the  lopping  off  a  few  superfluous  boughs,  and  add- 
ing, where  necessary,  some  small  slips  of  their 
own,  and  that  too  with  the  utmost  caution." 

"  The  alterer  has,  by  his  management,  utterly 
destroyed  all  pity  for  the  principal  characters  of 
the  play.  Shadwell  gave  Timon  a  mistress,  who 
never  forsook  him  in  his  distress ;  but  Mr.  Cum- 
berland has  raised  him  up  a  daughter,  whose  for- 
tune the  father  profusely  spends  on  flatterers  and 
sycophants ;  this  destroys  all  probability,  as  well 
as  extinguishes  commiseration.  What  generous 
and  noble-minded  man,  as  Shakspeare  has  drawn 
his  Timon,  would  be  guilty  of  such  baseness  as  to 
wrong  his  child,  by  treating  his  visitors  with  the 
wealth  that  should  be  reserved  for  her  portion  ? 

*^  It  is,  indeed,  a  miserable  alteration  of  one  of 
Shakspeare's  noblest  productions.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  any  work,  ancient  or  modern,  more 
just  reflection  and  admirable  satire  than  in  Timon  ; 
Cumberland  and  his  original  do  not,  in  the  least, 
assimilate,  for  in  their  style  they  are  widely  dif- 
ferent; some  excellent  scenes  of  Shakspeare  are 
entirely  omitted,  and  others  grossly  mutilated." 

From  these  testimonies,  and  from  the  present 
oblivion  of  the  piece,  we  may  conclude,  without 
much  fear  of  violating  truth,  that  had  Cumberland 
duly  considered  his  fame  as  a  writer,  he  would 
have  abstained  from  an  attempt  which  can  only 
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confer  an  humble  reward,  if  successfiil,  but  will 
incur  much  contempt  if  unsuccessful.  . 

The  last  thing  which  Cumberland  produced  on 
the  Drury-lane  stage,  before  the  secession  of 
Garrick  from  its  management,  was  the  Note  of 
Handj  or  a  Trip  to  Newmarket.  This  farce  was 
acted  with  moderate  applause  ;  and  was  the  cause, 
it  has  been  said,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  that 
Sheridan  transplanted  the  author  to  his  canvass, 
when  he  drew  the  character  of  Sir  Fretful. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

The  fecundity  of  Cumberland* $  muse. — Producee 
the  Battle  of  Hastings. — Examination  of 
thia  tragedy. ^-^Its  total  deficiency  in  every  thing 
that  constitutes  a  tragedy. — Examples  of  his 
plagiarisms  from  Shakspeare,  Pope,  and 
other  writers. — Instances  of  the  pure  Bathos.— 
i/*  Sheridan  laughed  at  it  who  could  blame 
him? — Cumberland  obtains  promotion  in  his 
office. 

There  was  at  least  as  much  truth  as  gaiety  in 
Cumberland's  prologue  to  the  Fashionable  Lover^ 
when  he  said  of  himself, 

**  This  bard  breeds  reg>ilarly  once  a  season.*' 

His  eagerness  to  produce,  indeed,  was  greater 
than  his  caution  to  produce  well ;  and  this  eager- 
ness appears  somewhat  remarkable,  if  we  believe 
his  own  declaration  to  Bickerstaff,  that  in  com- 
mencing  author  he  was  actuated  by  motives  purely 
"  disinterested."'  To  him  who  writes  for  bread,  it 
may  sometimes  be  forgiven,  if  he  writes  more  than 
will  enlarge  his  fame ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for 
a  man  who  sacrifices  his  reputation  to  a  mere  itch 
of  composition  which  must  always  be  relieved  by 
the  scratching  of  a  pen.     I  have  no  doubt,  how- 
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ever,  that  when  Cumberland  composed  his  dra« 
mas  he  thought  at  least  as  much  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  theatre  as  he  did  of  the  rumours  of  renown, 
or  the  pleasure  of  beholding  himself  in  print.  His 
were  golden  dreams ;  and  Fame  presented  herself 
to  his  imagination,  with  the  lucky  profits  of  an 
author's  three  nights  pleasantly  glittering  in  her 
hand. 

The  next  offspring  of  his  fast-teeming  muse 
was  the  Battle  of  HastingSy  a  tragedy,  of  which 
he  says  but  little  himself,  and  of  which  little  can 
be  said  by  any  one  in  its  favour.     I  have  heard 
that   Garrick  interested  himself  in  its  fate,    and 
recommended  it  warmly  to  Sheridan's  protection, 
but  that  Cumberland  did  not  testify  a  just  sense 
of  his  exertions,  which  greatly  hurt  the  feelings  of 
Garrick,  who  openly  expressed  his  displeasure  at 
such  an  unnierited  requital.     Somethings  however, 
is  attributed,  in  this  account,  perhaps,  to  a  wrong 
cause ;  for  Cumberland  represents  himself  as  having 
been  unjustly  treated  by  Garrick,  who  empowered 
him  to  engage  Henderson  for  Drury  Lane,  and  after- 
wards annulled  the  engagement  upon  the  report  of 
his  brother  George,  who  saw  him  perform  at  Bath, 
and  formed  a  less  exalted  notion  of  his  excellence. 
The  acrimony  which  this  proceeding  excited,Cum- 
berland  was  probably  not  anxious  to  conceal ;  and 
the  expression  of  it  was  attributed  to  a  motive  very 
distinct,  perhaps,  from  what  really  existed.     Such 
negligence  is  too  common  in  tfa^ rumours  of  popu 
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pular  report,  and  too  often  engenders  feuds  and 
abhorrence,  "where  kindness  and  respect  might 
otherwise  have  existed. 

From  whatever  cause,  however,  it  may  have 
arisen,  I  fear  there  was  some  coolness  between 
Garrick  and  Cumberland  a  short  time  previously 
to  the  death  of  the  former,  who,  when  he  was 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  con- 
stantly evaded  a  distinct  answer,  by  replying,  Sir, 
what  all  the  world  says  must  he  true ;  a  mode  of 
replication  which  evidently  sprung  from  an  unwil- 
lingness to  utter  a  falsehood,  and  too  much  kind- 
ness for  the  inan  to  tell  an  unwelcome  truth. 

In  the  prologue  to  this  play,  the  author  again 
acquaints  the  world  with  what  pangs  the  critic's 
sneer  affected  him,  and  how  he  smarted  from  the 
attacks  of  newspaper  writers;  again  he  whines 
about  detraction,  and  the  hard  fate  it  was  his  lot 
to  endure.  The  audiences  of  those  days  must 
have  been  patient  beings,  for  I  doubt  if  any  such 
complaints  would  now  be  tolerated.  These  are 
his  lines  of  dolorous  declamation  : 

**  Your  poet  thus  profondy  led  aside» 

To  ran^  o'er  tragic  land  without  a  ^de. 

To  pick,  perhaps,  with  no  invidious  aim, 

A  few  cast  fSedlings  from  the  tne  of  fame. 

Damu'd,  tho*  untried,  hy  the  despotic  rule 

Of  the  stem  doctors  in  detraction's  scho(4 ; 

Lash'd  down  each  column  of  a  public  pa^y 

And  driv'n  o'er  burning  ploughshares  to  the  stage ; 

Be-rhim'd  and  ridicul'd  with  doggrel  wit. 

Sues  out  a  pardon  firpm  his  Pope— the  Pit. 
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FensiTe  he  stands  io  penitential  weeds. 
With  a  hn^  rotary  of  untold  beads  ; 
Sentenced  for  past  olfenccs  to  rehearse 
Ave  Apollos  to  the  God  of  verse  v 
And  sure  there's  no  one  but  an  author  knows 
The  penance  which  an  author  undergoes. 

To  this  caat,  from  a  man  who  professed  to  write 
for  pleasure  only^  and  not  for  breads  a  brief  answer 
might  have  been  given— abjure  the  path  that  b  so 
thorny ;  you  entered  it  for  amusement ;  but  as 
there  can  be  no  amusement  in  the  persecution  you 
so  pathetically  deplore,  escape  the  one  by  renounc- 
ing the  other*  To  such  a  reply,  had  it  been  of- 
fered, what  could  Cumberland  have  said  ? 

Of  the  tragedy  itself  I  have  not  much  to  say.  I 
will  not  analyse  its  plot,  nor  examine  its  charac- 
ters* They  are  both  too  feeble  to  provoke  cen- 
8ure«  The  incidents  are  few  and  uninteresting, 
and  belong  neither  to  tragedy  nor  comedy ;  they  are 
too  dull  for  the  latter,  and  too  trivial  for  the 
former.  The  title  sufficiently  expresses  from  what 
period  of  English  history  the  action  is  derived; 
but  he  who  had  not  read  the  play  would  scarcely 
anticipate  that  the  battle  of  Hastings  could  be  made 
the  argument  of  a  drama,  and  the  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy excluded  from  its  characters*  Cumberland 
seems  to  have  wholly  forgotten  what  a  noble  plot 
might  have  been  formed  from  the  introduction  of 
AVilliam,  and  the  contrasted  hopes  and  fears  of  his 
Norman  followers  with  those  of  the  English  army ; 
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OFi  perhaps,  he  saw  the  greatness,  but  felt  he  could 
not  reach  it. 

What  success  this  play  bad  I  hare  not  heard« 
CumberliEind  is  silent  upon  the  subject,  and  hence 
it  noay  be  inferred  that  it  was  not  very  eminent. 
It  did  not  indeed  deserve  success ;  for,  besides  the 
barrenness  of  the  plot,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
characters,  the  sentiments  and  language  form  such 
a  motley  whole,  as  will  not  easily  be  paralleled* 
Instead  of  catching  any  of  the  warm  and  Rowing 
energy  of  Shakspeare,  Otway,  or  Southeme,  in- 
stead of  forming  himself  upon  them,  he  appears 
to  have  borrowed  only  the  worst  features  from 
the  tragedies  of  Rowe  and  Phillips;  imitating 
their  cold  and  artificial  declamations,  their  frigid 
similes,  and  unnatural  tumour  of  expression.  These 
he  mistook  for  that  elevation  of  style,  that  mea- 
sured  cadence  of  verse,  and  that  dignity  of  senti- 
ment, which  belong  to  tragedy  as  the  representa- 
tion of  great  and  striking  events. 

Some  instances  of  these  defects  shall  be  here 
produced,  as  they  may,  at  least,  amuse  the  reader, 
especially  if  he  have  ever  found  pleasure  in  The  Art 
of  Sinkings  by  Martinus  Scriblerus.  The  play,  in- 
deed,  does  not  require  the  application  of  serious 
criticism ;  it  defies  it. 

When  Raymond  issues  from  the  castle  to  receive 
his  master,  in  the  first  scene,  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary that  the  bugle  should  be  sounded,  but,  as  it 
would  be  unsuitable  for  a  tragic  writer  to  use  such 
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colloquial  expressions  as  blow  or  sounds  he  bids  the 
herald  ^^  provoke  the  bugle/*  by  which  an  un- 
learned reader  might  suppoise  it  to  be  some- 
thing capable  of  anger,  rather  than  a  passive 
instrument  susceptible  only  of  noise.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  pro* 
voke,  only  here  the  occasion  did  not  justify  it^ 
and  its  employment  reminded  me  of  the  writer 
who  feared  to  bid  his  servant  shut  the  door,  but 
exclaimed 

«*  The  wooden  g^rdian  of  our  privacy 
Quick  on  its  axle  turn*. 

Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  from  dignity  thad 
such  a  turgid  phraseology.  "  Ce*st  une  belle 
chose/*  observes  Corneille)  "  que  de  feire  vers 
puissans  et  majesteux ;  cette  pompe  ravit  d'otdi- 
naire  les  esprits,  et  pour  le  moins  les  eblouet; 
mais  il  faut  que  les  sujets  en  fassent  naitre  les 
occasions/* 

Edgar  returning  at  night  to  his  mistress,  finds 
the  castle  gate  open.  An  ordinary  man  would 
have  concluded  that  the  porter  or  warder  had  for- 
gotten to  lock  it ;  but  a  poetical  lover  understands 
the  matter  in  a  very  different  way. 

*  Pope,  who  ridiculed  this  bomlMSt,  (otperbaps  wrote  it  as  a  specimen 
of  what  should  be  ridiculed) ,  has  exhibited  the  same  operation  in  a  manner 
not  less  swollen : 

**  The  bolt  obedient  to  the  silken  cord. 

To  the  strong  staplers  inmost  depth  restor*d, 

S«iur^4  the  valve."  Wgffs^,  B.  /. 
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"OLovel 
Small  elf,  irho,  by  the  glow-worm's  twinkling  light. 
Fine  faiiy-finger'd  child,  can  slip  the  bolt 
While  the  cramm'd  warden  inor^,  this  l|  th^  doing," 


This  fanciful  account  is  perfectly  in  character,  it 
must  be  confessed ;  and  I  suppose  if  the  author 
had  brought  a  house-breaker  to  the  spot,  instead  of 
a  lover,  the  gentleman  finding  the  event  equally 
convenient  for  his  purpose,  would  ))ave  ascribed 
all  the  honour  and  glory  of  it  to  Mercury,  who  is 
the  patron  god  of  thieves  as  Cupid  is  of  lovers. 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  a  man  than 
the  ambition  of  imitating  what  is  far  beyond  his 
powers  of  performance.  When  Phaeton  mounted 
the  chariot  of  his  father,  he  perished  for  his  pre- 
sumption. A  direct  endeavour  to  equal  another 
provokes  the  most  rigorous  comparison ;  and  no 
one  should  attempt  it  who  does  not  feel  a  confi-^ 
dence  amounting  to  conviction,  that  he  can  per- 
form what  he  attempts.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Mxd^ 
summer  Night^s  Dream^  soars  into  one  of  bis 
boldest  flights  in  deicribing  the  poe^  whose 

"  Eye,  in  a  fine  frenfy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  hearen  to  earth,  frsnp  earth  to  heaven. 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing, 
A  locd  habitation,  and  a  name." 

This  lofty  and  majestic  description  Cumberland 
obviously  labours  to  imitate  in  the  following  one: 
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**  The  poet^  by  the  mapc  of  his  song, 
Can  charm  theiStebiii^  moon^  ascend  the  spheres^ 
And  in  his  airy  and  extravagant  flight 
Belt  wide  creation's  round," 

This  is  frigid  enough ;  but  the  conclusion  ex* 
ceeds  it,  for  the  reader  will  hardly  imagine  that 
Edgar^  who  utters  this  to  his  mistress,  does  it  to 
assure  her,  that  though  the  poet  can  perform  such 
feats  as  those  described, 

'^  Yet  can  he  never 
Invent  that  forfn  of  words  to  speak  his  passion." 

Cumberland  is  not  a  modest  borrower,  indeed; 
he  draws  largely  upon  the  property  of  others,  and 
Sheridan  might  have  justified  the  Bam^  he  gave 
him  from  this  play  alone.  For  the  gratification  of 
tke  reader  I  will  trace  him  through  a  few  of  hi9 
boldest  thefts ;  such  as  are  but  slightly  tradsmuted 
in  passing  through  hi^  intellectual  crucible. 

In  Hamlet  we  find  Laertes  giving  just  counsel 
to  his  sister,  and  warning  her  how  frail  is  virgin 
reputation)  in  the  following  lines  of  matchless 
beauty ; 

<«  The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enon^h^ 
If  she  unmask  her  beanty  to  the  moon : 
Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes ; 
The  canker  flails  the  infemts  of  the  spring 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed  \ 
And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
CjVDta^ous  blastments  are  most  imminenK 
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Id  the  tragedy  before  us^  Earl  Edwin  is  made 
to  say, 

*^  The  tenderest  flower  that  withers  at  the  breeze. 
Or,  if  the  amoioiis  sun  but  steal  a  kiss. 
Drops  its  soft  head  and  dies,  is  not  more  frail 
Than  maiden  reputation ;  'tis  a  mirror 
Which  the  first  sigh  ddUes." 

Here  the  imitation  is  rather  in  the  idea  than  in 
the  expression ;  in  the  following  it  is  in  both. 
Macbeth,  meditating  the  murder  of  Duncan,  ob<- 
serves,  that 

«  Pity,  like  a  naked,  new-born  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind." 

Edgar  returns  to  the  camp  of  Harold  with  great, 
expedition,  riding  against  time  perhaps.  JSdwin 
tells  him, 

«  You  methinks  did  ride. 
As  you'd  o'ertake  the  couriers  of  the  sky, 
Hors'd  on  the  sightless  winds.** 

Pope  says,  in  his  Essay  on  Cnticism^ 

**  Praise  undeserv'd  i>  scandal  in  disguise." 

r 

An^  Matiida  says  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings^ 

**  Praise  undeserv'd,  what  is  it  but  reproach  ?  *' 

Bat  the  line  would  have  been  better  had 
taken  the  other  hidf  of  it  from  the  same  author. 
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Shakspeare  is  the  chief  storehouse  whence  Cum- 
berland drew  his  allusions,  when  he  needed  strik- 
ing and  emphatic  ones.  In  Richard  the  Third, 
the  tyrant  exclaims,  with  a  savage  ferocity  of 
truth, 

"  Crowns  got  by  blood,  must  be  by  blood  maintain'd.*' 

And  this  sort  of  royal  logic  Harold  employs 
when  he  says, 

*'  Possessions  by  iU  deeds  obtain'd,  by  worss 
Must  be  upheld." 

Alliterative  harmony  is  a  favourite  ornament 
with  some  writers,  and  when  skilfully  used,  as  it 
has  been  by  Milton  and  Pope,  it  produces  an 
eflFect  not  unpleasing  to  the  ear.  Cumberland 
occasionally  employs  it,  but  when,  in  the  fourth 
act,  Elwina  talks  of  a  "  bloody  breathless  corse," 
it  recalls  the  ludicrous  exemplication  of  this 
figure  by  Shakspeare : 

«<  Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody,  blameful  U^e, 
He  bravely  bfoach'd  his  boiling,  bloody  breast." 

Had  Cumberland  lived  when  the  renowned 
treatise  on  the  Bathos  was  published,  and  had  he 
written  this  tragedy  before  it  was  composed,  how 
vast  a  fund  for  illustration  it  would  have  afforded. 
1  could  select  numerous  instances  of  the  profound 
from  its  pages ;  but  a  few  shall  suffice.  I  think 
the  following  may  be  considered  as  an  authentic 
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specimen.    Edwin  thus  solemnly  adjures  Edgar 
to  resume  his  post  in  the  field  of  battle : 

*'  By  your  thrice  plighted  oath  I  do  conjure  you^ 
By  all  the  world  calU  bonesti  by  your  bopeSi 
Cftme  to  the  camp" 

Such  a  pompous  exordium  leading  to  such  a  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion  (like  the  stately  palaces 
of  the  Russian  nobility,  which  often  conduct  to 
internal  meanness  and  poverty)  resembles  the 
burlesque  lines  of  Johnson : 

<<  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray. 
Strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell 
What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way  ? 

Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking  sigh'd. 
Scarce  repress'd  the  starting  tear : 
When  the  hoary  sage  replied. 
Come  my  lad  ami  drink  tome  beer," 

The  witty  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  Rehear^ 
saly  ridiculed  the  unnatural  use  of  expanded  si- 
miles, when  nothing  but  passion  should  be  ex- 
pressed, by  these  lines  which  are  a  parody  upon 
some  that  Dryden  wrote  in  the  Conquest  of 
Granada : 


*'  So  boar  and  sow»  when  any  «torm  U  nigbi 
SnufF  up  and  smell  it  gath'rin^  in  the  ^ky  : 
Boar  beckons  sow  to  trot  in  cbesniit  grovt^, 
And  there  consummate  their  utiiilni»bed  love^i 
Pensive  in  mud  they  wallow  all  {ilone^ 
And  snore  and  gruntle  to  each  oU^er's  moan/* 
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How  justly,  also,  might  the  follawing  simile  iq 
this  tragedy  be  ridiculed:  a  simite  whkh  Edmna 
breaks  out  into,  when,  after  a  struggle,  she  recon* 
ciles  herself  to  the  departure  of  her  lov^r.  Let 
him  go,  she  exclaims,  I  can  only  die,  and  when  I 
am  gone,  his  fame  shall  be  immortal : 

Sq  whea  the  bleak  aiid  win^y  tempteat.  rends 
The  mantling^  ivy  from  the  worshipp'd  sides 
Of  some  aspiring  tower,  where  Ute  it  hung; 
The  stately  viiass,.  9s  vUh  a  suUei^  scorn* 
From  its  proud  height  looks  down  upon  the  wreck. 
And  disencumber'd  from  its  feeble  guest. 
Bares  its  broad  bosom  and  defies  the  storm. 

Is  this  the  language  of  nature  ?  Would  any 
woman )  whose  heart  was  bursting  at  the  dread 
thought  of  her  lover's  departure  for  the  field  of 
battle,  solace  herself  with  such  frigid  declamation  ? 
Do  we  find  any  such  coldly  artificial  talking,  in 
the  characters  of  Constance,  Desdemona,  Juliet,  or 
Belvidera,  when  they  are  labouring  with  their 
griefs  ?  Produce  me  one  such  unnatural  soliloquy 
in  them,  and  I  will  consent  that  Cumberland  has 
been  faitliful  to  the  genuine  workings  of  the  hu* 
man  heart.  I  will  consent,  also,  that  the  following 
rant  of  Edgar  is  the  language  of  nature : 

By  heav'n  I  loYe  thee 
More  than  the  mm  burnt  eaith  loves  softening  showers. 
More  than  new  ransom'd  captives  love  the  day  ; 
Or  dying  martyrs  breathing  forth  theii  soulsi 
The  acclamaitioiis  of  whole  hosts  of  angels. 

I  will  not  protract  this  discussion  by  extracting 
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all  that  occurs  to  me  as  either^  ludiofoua,  w  tuigklt 
or  mean.  Yet  I  will  select  two  Of  three  more 
instances  in  justification  of  the  opiDion  I  have 
expressed,  (if  it  can  possibly  reqviire  a  fiirtber  one) 
and  because  they  are  such  as  may  prikvoke  the 
reader's  smiles,  if  he  he  nc^  a  second  Cassius. 

I  question  if  the  moat  profound  inquirer  into 
the  works  of  nature,  ever  beheld,  or  heard  of,  a 
phenomenon  like  the  foUpwing: 

Power  supreme ! 
Whose  words  can  bid  the  g^atheriBg^  clouds  disperse. 
And  chain  the  stubborn  and  contentloiis  winds, 
fFTken  they  umeai  the  everlasting  rocks. 
And  out  them  to  the  sky, 

I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  Miss  Edgeworth 
would  not  admit  these  lines  into  the  next  edition 
of  her  Iruh  Bulls.  To  unseat  everlmting  rocks^ 
appears  to  me  to  contain  an  idea  just  as  philoso- 
phically accurate  as  the  following  couplet  of  Pope: 

When  first  3roun|^  Maro,  in  his  boundless  mind, 
A  work  to  outlast  imwkortal  RoiQe  desiga'd. 

Of  new  and  appropriate  metaphors,  expressed 
with  a  happy  felicity  of  style,  the  following  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  : 

Once  I  was  happy : 
Clear  and  serene  mj  life's  calm  current  ran 
While  scarce  a  kreezy  wish  prorok'd  its  tide ; 
Down  the  smootbyloMf  the  tunrful  passions  fell 
In  easy  lapse,  and  slumber'd  as  they  pass'd. 

From    this    it  may  be    concluded   that    they 
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were  somnambulists,  for  their  progressive  motion 
was  not  hindered  by  sleep. 

One  more  instance  and  I  have  done.  Matilda 
informs  her  train,  that  on  the  following  morning 
they  must  employ  themselves  in  singing,  to  the 
harp,  songs  of  victory :  and  this  she  very  pointedly 
enforces  by  observing,  that  "  they  must  teach 
their  throats  a  loftier  strain/'  Now  the  throat  is 
certainly  the  organ  of  sound,  and  it  may  be  taught 
how  to  emit  tones  harmoniously;  but  if  a  meto- 
nymy can  ever  be  advantageously  employed,  I 
think  it  might  have  been  so  here. 

I  will  not  stop  to  detect  other  blemishes,  such 
as  making  his  characters  eruditely  familiar  with 
classical  learning,  and  especially  the  Lady  Matilda. 
She  talks  as  fluently  of  Jove,  and  Minerva,  and 
Apollo,  and  Janus,  as  the  author's  grandfather  could 
have  done ;  nay,  I  question  whether  Lady  Jane 
Grey  herself,  in  the  plenitude  of  that  knowledge 
which  so  astonished  honest  Eoger  Ascham,  could 
have  exhibited  a  more  commendable  proficiency. 
These  acquisitions  are  remarkable  only  when  we 
consider  the  era  in  which  the  action  of  the  play 
is  laid ;  and  when,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  study  of 
heathen  mythology  or  the  Roman  poets  was  not 
much  cultivated  in  this  island.  A  poet,  to  be 
sure,  whose  imagination  is  very  fervid,  may  out- 
strip the  tardy  pace  of  time,  and  exhibit,  as  the 
customs  of  the  eleventh  century,  what  belongs  to 
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the  fifteenth.  Shakspeare  has  done  this,  andxwhy 
not  Cumberland? 

A  spirit  of  candour,  which,  though  a  rare  qua- 
lity in  a  critic,  is  one  that  becomes  him  more 
than  the  most  acute  severity,  induces  me  to  copy 
the  following  lines  from  this  tragedy,  describing 
the  death  oi Harold^  and  in  which  the  reader  will 
find  a  vigour  and  animation  somewhat  remarkable 
in  a  writer  whose  tragic  style  was  so  peculiarly 
feeble  without  delicacy,  or  turgid  without  strength. 
Had  he  written  always  thus,  I  had  been  spared 
the  trouble  of  following  him  through  his  inflated 
imbecility,  and  the  reader  would  have  escaped  the 
perusal  of  my  pursuit. 

Matilda  inquires  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and 
Edgar  answers : 

Hearken : 
Tlie  birelinf^  troops  had  fled ;  one  native  phalanx 
Fatally  brave,  yet  stood ;  there  deep  engolpfa'dy 
Within  the  Norman  host  I  found  thy  fi&thery 
Mounted  like  Mars  upon  a  pile  of  slain : 
Frowning  he  fought,  and  wore  his  helmet  up^ 
Hts  batter'd  harness  at  each  ghastly  sluice 
Streaming  with  blood :  life  gush'd  at  every  vein. 
Yet  liv'd  he,  as  in  proud  despight  of  nature. 
His  mighty  soul  unwilling  to  forsake 
Its  princely  dwelling :  swift  as  thought  I  flew, 
And  as  a  sturdy  churl  his  pole-axe  aim'd 
Full  at  the  hero's  crest,  I  sprung  upon  him. 
And  sheath'd  my  rapier  in  the  caitiff's  throat. 

Matilda,  Didst  thou?  then  art  thou  faithful.  Open  wide. 
And  shower  your  blessings  on  bis  bead,  ye  heavens. 

Edgor,  Awhile  the  fiunting  hero  we  upheld ; 
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(Pet  Edwin  now  kad  jotn'd  mt) :  but  as  well 
We  might  have  driven  the  mountain  cataiact 
Back  to  its  soorce,  as  stemm'd  the  battle's  tide. 
I  saw  the  imperial  Duke,  and  with  loud  insnks 
Provok'd  him  to  the  combat  t  but  in  vain ; 
The  pursey  braggart  now  secure  of  conquest 
Rein'd  in  his  steed,  and  wing'd  his  squadron  toXxAd 
To  cut  us  from  retreat :  cold  death  had  stopp'd 
Thy  fiather's  heart ;  e'en  hope  itself  had  died : 
Midst  showers  of  darts  we  bore  him  from  the  fields 
And  now,  supported  on  his  soldier's  pikes^ 
The  venerable  ruin  comes. 


Every  thing  is  great  or  mean  only  by  compa* 
rison;  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  Cumberland 
with  himself  that  this  passage  can  deserve  ap« 
plause.  Thus  compared,  however,  it  has  merit ; 
and  slender  as  it  is,  its  value  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  him  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  read  the 
tragedy  through,  and  to  whom  this  parting  gleam 
is  like  the  farewell  lustre  of  the  setting  sun  in 
November  after  a  dull  and  foggy  day.  I  will 
now  dismiss  this  play  with  two  questions :  if 
Sheridan  laughed  at  it,  who  can  blame  him  ?  and 
if  it  were  possible  for  an  author  to  judge  his 
own  works  dispassionately,  could  Cumberland 
have  said  of  it,  '^  that  it  is  better  written  than 
planned  ?'* 

Shortly  after  the  performance  of  this  tragedy, 
his  fisrt  patron  and  master,  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
died.  Cumberland's  character  of  him  I  have 
already  given.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  office, 
as  secretary  for  the  colonial  department,  by  Lord 
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George  Germain,  a  nobhmiaii  to  whom  Cumber 
bnd  was  oot  at  all  known,  and  firom  whom  he  coukl 
hence  expect  few  favours.  He  prepared  himself, 
therefore,  to  remain  contentedly  in  his  subordinate 
oflSce  of  clerk  of  the  reports,  when  he  suddenly 
and  agreeably  found,  in  his  new  principal,  a 
courtesy  and  kindness  which,  as  he  did  not  expect 
it,  must  have  been  the  more  pleasing  to  him. 

"  When  Lord  George  had  taken  the  seals,*'  says 

he,  "  1  asked  my  friend  Colonel  James  Cunnings 

ham  to  take  me  with  him  to  Pall-Mail,  which  he 

did,  and  the  ceremony  of  paying  my  respects  was 

soon  dismissed.     I  confess  1  thought  my  new  chief 

was  quite  as  cold  in  his  manner  as  a  minister  need 

be,  and  rather  more  so  than  my  intermediate  firiend 

had  given  me  reason  to  expect.    I  was  now  living 

in  great  intimacy  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and 

asked  him  to  do  me  that  grace  with  his  uncle,' 

which  the  honour  of  being  acknowledged  by  him 

as  his  friend  would  naturally  have  obtained  for  me. 

This  I  am  confident  he  would  readily  have  done 

but  for  reasons,  which  precluded  all  desire  on  my 

part  to  say  another  word  upon  the  business.    I 

was  therefore  left  to  make  my  own  way  with  a 

perfect  stranger,  whilst  I  was  in  actual  negociation 

with  Mr.  Pownall  for  the  secretaryship,  and  had 

understood  Lord  Clare  to  be  friendly  to  our  treaty 

in  the  very  moment,  when  he  ceased  to  be  our 

first  lord,  and  the  power  of  accommodating  us  in 

our  wishes  was  shifted  from  his  hands  into  those 
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of  Lord  George.  I  considered  it,  therefore,  as  an 
opportunity  gone  by,  and  entertained  no  further 
hopes  of  succeeding.  A  very  short  time  sufficed 
to  confirm  the  idea  I  had  entertained  of  Lord 
George's  character  for  decision  and  dispatch  in 
business  :  there  was  at  once  an  end  to  all  our  cir- 
cumlocutory reports  and  inefficient  forms,  that  had 
only  impeded  business,  and  substituted  ambiguity 
for  precision :  there  was  (as  William  Gcfrard  Ha- 
milton, speaking  of  Lord  George,  truly  observed 
to  me)  no  trash  in  his  mind ;  he  studied  no  choice 
phrases,  no  superfluous  words,  nor  ever  suflQsred 
the  clearness  of  his  conceptions  to  be  clouded  by 
the  obscurity  of  his  expressions,  for  these  were 
the  simplest  and  most  unequivocal  that  could  be 
made  use  of  for  explaining  his  opinions,  or  dic- 
tating his  instructions.  In  the  mean  while  he  was 
so  momentarily  punctual  to  his  time,  so  religiously 
observant  of  his  engagements,  that  we,  who  served 
under  him  in  office,  felt  the  sweets  of  the  ex- 
change we  had  so  lately  made  in  the  person  of 
our  chief. 

^*  I  had  now  no  other  prospect  but  that  of 
serving  in  my  subordinate  situation  under  an  easy 
master  with  security  and  comfort,  for  as  I  was  not 
flattered  with  the  show  of  any  notices  from  him, 
but  such  as  I  might  reasonably  expect,  I  built  no 
hopes  upon  his  favour,"'nor  allowed  myself  to  think 
I  was  in  any  train  of  succeeding  in  my  treaty  with 
our  secretary  for  his  office ;  and  as  I  had  reason  to 
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beliere  he  was  equally  happy  with  myself  in  serving 
iinder  such  a  principal,  I  took  for  granted  he  would 
move  no  further  in  the  business. 

"  One  day,  as  Lord  George  was  leaving  the  office, 
he  stopt  me  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  invited  me  to  pass  some 
days  with  him  and  his  femily  at  Stoneland  near 
Tunbridge  Wells.  It  was  on  toy  part  so  unex* 
pected,  that  I  doubted  if  I  had  rightly  understood 
him,  as  he  had  spoken  in  a  low  and  submitted 
voice,  as  his  manner  was,  and  I  consulted  his  con- 
fidential secretary,  Mr.'Doyley,  whether  he  would 
advise  me  to  the  journey.  He  told  me  that  he 
knew  the  hotise  was  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with 
a  large  party,  that  he  was  sure  there  would  be  no 
room  for  me,  and  dissuaded  me  fi'om  the  under- 
taking. I  did  not  quite  follow  his  advice  by  neg- 
lecting to  present  myself,  but  I  resolved  to  secure 
my  retreat  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  kept  my  chaise 
in  waiting  to  make  good  my  quarters.  When  I 
arrived  at  Stoneltind  I  was  met  at  the  door  by 
Lord  George,  who  soon  discovered  the  precaution 
I  bad  taken,  and  himself  conducting  me  to  my 
bed-chamber,  told  me  it  had  been  reserved  for  me, 
and  ever  after  would  be  set  apart  as  mine,  where 
he  hoped  I  would  consent  to  find  myself  at  home. 
This  was  the  man  I  had  esteemed  so  cold,  an^l 
thus  was  I  at  once  introduced  to  the  commence^ 
ment  of  a  fi'iendship,  which  day  by  day  improved, 
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and  which  no  one  word  or  action  of  his  life  to 
come  ever  for  an  instant  interrupted  or  dimi- 
nished. 

"  Shortly  after  this,  it  came  to  his  knowledge 

that  there  had  been  a  treaty  between  Mr.  Pownall 
and  me  for  his  resignation  of  the  place  of  secretary, 
and  he  asked  me  what  had  passed ;  I  told  him  how 
it  stood,  and  what  the  conditions  were,  that  my 
superior  in  office  expected  for  the  accommodation. 
I  had  not  yet  mentioned  this  to  him,  and  probably 
never  should.  He  said  he  would  take  it  into  his 
own  hands,  and  in  a  few  days  signified  the  king's 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Pownall's  resignation  was  ac-> 
cepted,  and  that  I  should  succeed  him  as  secretary 
in  clear  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  place,  without 
any  compensation  whatsoever.  Thus  was  I,  be« 
yond  all  hope  and  without  a  word  said  to  me,  that 
could  lead  me  to  expect  a  favour  of  that  sort,  pro- 
moted by  surprise  to  a  very  advantageous  and  de- 
sirable situation.  I  came  to  my  office  at  th^  hour 
appointed,  not  dreaming  of  such  an  event,  and  took 
my  seat  at  the  adjoining  table,  when,  Mr.  Pownall 
being  called  out  of  the  room.  Lord  George  turned 
round  to  me  and  bade  me  take  his  chair  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  announcing  to  the  Board  his 
majesty's  commands,  as  above  recited,  with  a  po- 
sitive prohibition  of  all  stipulations.  When  I  had 
endeavoured  to  express  myself  as  properly  on  the 
occasion  as  my  agitated  state  of  spirits  would  allow 
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of,  I  remember  Lord  George  made  answer,  ^  That 
if  I  was  as  well  pleased  upon  receiving  his  ma-> 
jesty's  commands,  as  he  was  in  being  the  bearer  of 
them,  I  was  indeed  very  happy/ — ^If  I  served  him 
truly,  honestly,  and  ardently  ever  after,  till  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave,  where  is  my  merit  ?  How 
could  I  do  otherwise  ?'* 
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CHAP.  XVL 

Cumberland  produces  the  opera  of  Calypso*— 
And  afterwards  the  Widow  of  Delphi.-— 
Exerts  himself  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
Ferreau. — Solicited  to  do  the  same  for  Dr. 
DoDD)  but  declines  when  he  hears  that  Johnson 
^mdertook  his  cause.*^Aneedotes  of  Lord  Rod* 
NEY. — A  maxim  of  that  gallant  AdmiraVs. — 
Lines  addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  by 
Cumberland^  in  reference  to  a  transaction  of 
Rodney's. 

In  1779  Cumberland  produced  the  opera  of 
Calypso^  of  which  the  dedication,  to  the  Duchess 
of  Manchester,  is  elegantly  encomiastic.  The 
opera  itself  re<)u ires  little  notice.  Telemachus  and 
Mentor  singing  songs  is  soniething  too  much ;  it  is 
as  bad  as  Garrrick's  alteration  of  Shakspeare's  Tern* 
pest^  in  which  all  the  characters  were  degraded  to 
the  mummery  of  musical  recitative.  The  images, 
in  this  piece,  are  sufficiently  classical,  and  the 
poetry  is  a  little  above  the  ordinary  level  of  such 
compositions :  but,  like  the  Battle  of  Hastings^  it  is 
compounded  of  shreds  and  patches,  stolen  from  all 
sources.  These  thefts,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to 
detect,  as  I  have  those  in  the  tragedy :  it  is 
enough  to  allude  to  them :  the  fact  will  require  no 
voucher. 
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The  music  to  this  op^ra  wbs  composed  by  Mn 
Butler,  and  Cumberland  speaks  of  it  with  high 
encomiums:  but  it  was  never  published.  Butler 
also  composed  the  airs  for  another  opera  which 
Cumberland  produced  the  ensuing  season,  entitled, 
The  Widow  of  Delphi^  or  the  Descent  of  the  Deities^, 
of  which,  had  the  author  printed  it,  i  question  if 
it  would  be  necessary  to  say  any  more  than  thus 
to  record  the  period  of  its  performance.  They 
both  experienced  a  very  brief  existence  ;  nor  can 
I  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  ma- 
nagers, or  agreeable  to  the  public,  as  the  author 
insinuates,  that  Calypso  should  be  revived,  eminent 
as  the  vocal  performers  on  the  stage  now  are. 

Of  the  Widow  of  Delphi  Cumberland  says, 
^^  that  having  had  it  many  years  in  his  hands,  by 
the  frequent  revisions  and  corrections  which  he 
has  had  opportunities  of  giving  to  the  manuscript, 
he  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  if  he,  or  any  after 
him,  shall  send  it  into  the  world,  that  drama  will 
be  considered  as  one  of  his  most  classical  and 
creditable  productions."  With  what  propriety 
this  opinion  is  expressed,  I  am  necessarily  unable 
to  say;  but  from  the  instances  which  I  have 
already  had  of  Cumberland's  mode  of  estimating 
his  own  productions,  I  am  apprehensive  that  the 
publication  of  this  opera  would  not  corroborate  the 
author's  notions  of  its  excellence. 

About  this  period  he  engaged  in  a  cause  ho« 
nourable  to  his  benevolence.    The  defence  which 
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was  read  at  the  bar  by  the  unfortunate  Perrciau 
was  drawn  up  by  Cumberland,  and  though  it  fiiiled 
to  preserve  his  life,  the  kindness  with  which  he 
exerted  himself  in  his  behalf  deserves  equally 
to  be  commended.  Garrick,  who  was  present  when 
this  defence  was  read,  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
ks  excellence  in  the  company  of  Cumberland,  not 
knowing  him  to  be  the  writer :  the  applause  of 
such  a  man  was  motive  enough  for  an  author's 
vanity  to  disclose  the  secret,  but  Cumberland  was 
silent,  and  Garrick,  who  confidently,  though,  as 
the  event  proved,  untruly  predicted  that  it  had 
saved  the  prisoner's  life,  discovered  afterwards  that 
he  had  unconsciously  extolled  its  superiority  in 
the  presence  of  the  author. 

The  impression  which  this  performance  had  ex- 
cited was  probably  the  reason  why,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  Cumberland  was  solicited  by  Dr. 
Dodd,  to  undertake  bis  defence  in  a  similar  man- 
ner: but  when  he  heard  that  so  potent  an  advo- 
cate as  Dr.  Johnson  was  preparing  to  step  forth  in 
his  cause,  he  prudently  retired  from  the  field, 
"  convinced,"  says  he,  "  that  if  the  powers  of 
Johnson  could  not  move  mercy  to  reach  his  la- 
mentable case,  there  was  no  further  hope  in  man.'* 

During  the  time  that  he  acted  in  subordination 
to  Lord  George  Germain,  he  was  distinguished  by 
that  nobleman  with  peculiar  marks  of  his  favour 
and  approbation.  He  was  frequently  at  his  table, 
and  met  there,  of  course,  many  of  the  most  eminent 
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political  characters  of  the  time.  Among  those 
who  partook  of  bis  lordship's  hospitality  was  the 
gallant  Rodney,  with  whom  Cumberland  was  al« 
ready  intimate,  and  to  whom  he  had  an  opportunity, 
through  the  interest  of  his  patron,^  of  doing  some 
essential  services.  The  few  anecdotes  which  he 
has  preserved  of  this  distinguished  naval  com* 
mander,  are  highly  interesting  and  characteristic. 

^^  I  had  known  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney  in 
early  life,  and  whilst  he  was  residing  in  France, 
pending  the  uneasy  state  of  his  affairs  at  home, 
had  spared  no  pains  to  serve  his  interest  and  pave 
the  way  for  his  return  to  his  own  country,  where 
I  was  not  without  hopes,  by  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  George  Germain,  to  procure  him  an  em* 
ployment  worthy  of  his  talents  and  high  station  in 
the  navy.  I  drew  up  from  his  minutes  a  memorial 
of  his  services,  and  petitioned  for  employ:  became 
home  at  the  risque  of  his  liberty  to  refute  some 
malicious  imputations,  that  had  been  glanced  at 
his  character:  this  he  effectually  and  honourably 
accomplished,  and  I  was  furnished  with  testinu)* 
nials  very  creditable  to  him  as  an  officer ;  his  si* 
tuation  in  the  mean  while  was  very  uncomfortable 
and  his  exertions  circumscribed,  yetin  this  pressure 
of  his  affairs,  to  mark  his  readiness  and  zeal  for 
service,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  tendering 
himself  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  an  admiral, 
then  going  out,  who  if  I  do  not  mistake,  was  his 
junior  on  the  list.      In  this  forlorn,  unfriended 
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State,  with  nothing  but  exclusion  and  despair 
before  his  eyes,  when  not  a  ray  of  hope  beamed 
upon  him  from  the  admiralty,  and  he  dared  not  set 
a  foot  beyond  the  limits  of  his  privilege,  I  had 
the  happy  fortune  to  put  in  train  that  state- 
ment of  his  claim  for  service  and  employ,  which, 
through  the  immediate  application  of  Lord  George, 
taking  all  theresponsibihty  on  himself,  obtained  for 
that  adventurous  and  gallant  admiral  the  command 
of  that  squadron,  which  on  its  passage  to  the  West 
Indies  made  capture  of  the  Spanish  fleet  fitted  out 
for  the  Caraccas.  The  degree  of  gratification, 
which  I  then  experienced,  is  not  easily  to  be  de- 
scribed. It  was  not  only  that  of  a  triumph  gained, 
but  of  a  terror  dismissed,  for  the  West  India  mer- 
chants had  been  alarmed,  and  clamoured  against 
the  appointment,  so  generally  and  so  decidedly, 
as  to  occasion  no  small  uneasirless  to  my  friend 
and  patron,  and  drew  from  him  something  that 
resembled  a  jemonstrance  for  the  risque  I  had  ex- 
posed him  to.  But  in  the  brilliancy  of  this  exploit 
all  was  done  away,  and  past  alarms  were  only 
recollected  to  contrast  the  joy  which  this  success 
diffused. 

^^  It  happened  to  me  to  be  present,  and  sitting 
next  to  Admiral  Rodney  at  table,  when  the  thought 
seemed  first  to  occur  to  him  ofbreaking  the  French 
line  by  passing  through  it  in  the  heat  of  the  action. 
It  was  at  Lord  George  Germain's  bouse,  at  Stone- 
land,  after  dinner,  when  having  asked  a  number  of 
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questions  about  the  mancBuvring  of  columns,  and 
the  effect  of  charging  with  them  on  a  line  of  in- 
fantry, he  proceeded  to  arrange  a  parcel  of  cherry 
stones,  which  he  had  collected  from  the  table,  and 
forming  them  as  two  fleets  drawn  up  in  line  and 
opposed  to  each  other,  he  at  once  arrested  our  at- 
tention, which  had  not  been  very  generally  engaged 
by  his  preparatory  enquiries,  by  declaring  he  was 
determined  so  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  battle, 
(arranging  his  manoeuvre  at  the  same  time  on  the 
table)  if  ever  it  was  his  fortune  to  bring  them  into 
action.  I  dare  say  this  passed  with  some  as  mere 
rhapsody,  and  all  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  very 
perilous  and  doubtful  experiment,  but  landsmen's 
doubts  and  difficulties  made  no  impression  on  the 
admiral,  who  having  seized  the  idea  held  it  fast, 
and  in  his  eager  animated  way  went  on  ma- 
noeuvring his  cherry  stones,  and  throwing  his  ene- 
my's representatives  into  such  utter  confusion, 
that  already  possessed  of  that  victory  in  ims^ina- 
tion,  which  in  reality  he  lived  to  gain,  he  concluded 
his  process  by  swearing  he  would  lay  the  French 
admiral's  flag  at  his  sovereign's  feet ;  a  promise 
which  he  actually  pledged  to  his  majesty  in  his 
closet,  and  faithfully  and  gloriously  performed. 

"  He  was  a  singular  and  extraordinary  man; 
there  were  some  prominent  and  striking  eccen- 
tricities about  him,  which,  on  a  first  acquaintance, 
might  dismiss  a  cursory  observer  with  inadequate 
and  false  impressions  of  his  real  character ;  for  he 
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would  very  commonly  Ladulge  himself  in  a  loose 
and  heedless  style  of  talking,  which  for  a  time 
might  intercept  and  screen  from  observation  the 
sound  good  sense  that  he  possessed,  and  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  mind,  that  were  natural  to 
him.  Neither  ought  it  to  he  forgotten  that  the  sea 
ivas  his  element,  and  it  was  there,  and  not  on  landf 
that  the  standard  ought  to  be  planted  by  which  his 
merits  should  be  measured.  We  are  apit  to  set 
that  man  down  as  vain-^glorious  and  unwise,  who 
fights  baltles  over  the  table,  and  in  the  ardour  of 
his  conversation,  though  amongst  enviers  and  ene- 
mies, keeps  no  watch  upon  his  words,  confiding  in 
their  candour  and  believing  them  his  friends.  Such 
a  man  was  Admiral  Lord  Rodney,  whom  history 
will  lecord  amongst  the  foremost  of  our  naval 
heroes,  and  whoever  doubts  his  courage  might  as 
well  dispute  against  the  light  of  the  sun  at  noon- 
day. 

"  That  he  carried  this  projected  manoeuvre  into 
operation,  and  that  the  efiect  of  it  was  successfiilly 
decisive  all  the  world  knows.  My  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Douglas,  captain  of  the  fleets  confessed  to 
me  that  he  himself  had  been  adverse  to  the  ex- 
periment, and  in  discussing  it  with  the  admiral  had 
stated  his  objections ;  to  these  he  got  no  other 
answer  but  that  ^  his  counsel  was  not  called  for; 
he  required  obedience  only,  he  did  not  want 
advice.^  Sir  Charles  also  told  me  that  whilst  the 
project  was  id  operation,  (the  battle  then  raging) 
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his  own  attention  being  occupied  hy  itbe  gallaat 
defence  made  by  the  French  Olprieux  against  the 
ships  that  wene  pouring  their  fire  into  her,  upon 
his  crying  out— «^  Behold,  Sir  George,  the  Kxreeks 
and  Trojans  contendiog  for  the  body  .cf  Patsoclus  V 
The  admiral,  then  pacing  the  quarter  dedk  in  great 
agitation,  pending  the    experiment  of  his    ma«> 
ncBUvre,  (which  in  the  instance  of  one  ship  had 
unavoidably  miscarried)    peevishly  exclaimed,—*- 
^  Damn  the  Greeks  and  damn  the  Trojans;  I  have 
other  things  to  think  of/ — When  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  his  supporting  ship  having  led  through  the 
French  line  in  a  gallant  style,  turning  with  a  smile 
of  joy  to  Sir  George  Douglas,  he  cried  out, — '  Now, 
my  dear  friend,  I  am  at  the  service  of  your  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  and  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  you  please,  for  the  enemy  is  in  con- 
fusion, and  our  victory  is  secure/     This  anecdote, 
correctly  as  I  relate  it,  I  had  fVom  that  gallant 
officer,  untimely  lost  to  his  country,  whose  can- 
dour scorned  to  rob  his  admir^  of  one  leaf  of  his 
laurels,  and  who,  disclaiming  all  share  in  the  ma- 
noeuvre, nay  confessing  he  had  objected  to  it,  did, 
in  the  most  pointed  and  decided  terms,  again  and 
again  repeat  his  honourable   attestations  of   the 
courage  and  conduct  of  his  commanding  officer  on 
that  memorable  day/' 

It  was  a  maxim  with  this  great  man  never  to 
embarrass  the  strict  line  of  his  duty  by  any  political 
considerations  of  what  parties  prevailed,  or  what 
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were  disnuBS^ed ;  a  maxim  which  might  be  ad- 
vantageously adopted  by  some  men  now  in  the 
service,  who  confound  the  duties  of  their  station 
by  mixing  in  all  the  petty  intrigues  of  faction. 
"  Our  naval  officers/'  said  Rodney,  "  have  nothing 
to  do  with  parties  and  politics,  being  simply  bound 
to  carry  their  instructions  into  execution,  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities,  without  deliberating  about 
men  and  measures,  which  forms  no  part  of  their 
duty,  and  for  which  they  are  in  no  degree  re- 
sponsible/' These  are  the  arguments  of  a  superior 
mind  which  clearly  conceives  its  object,  and  ac- 
complishes it  by  open,  manly,  and  direct  means. 

With  Lord  Mansfield,  Cumberland  was  familiarly 
intimate,  and  to  him  he  addressed  the  following 
pleasing  lines,  in  allusion  to  his  recal  on  a  change 
of  ministers : — 

To  tlie  Earl  qf  Mansfield. 
Shall  merit  And  no  shelter  but  the  gra\'e, 
And  eD\'y  still  pursue  the  wise  and  brave  ? 
Sticks  the  leech  close  to  life,  and  only  drops 
When  its  food  f  Als  and  the  heart's  current  stops  } 
Though  sculptur'd  laurels  grace  the  hero's  bust. 
And  tears  are  mingled  with  the  poet's  dust. 
Review  their  sad  memorials,  you  will  find 
This  fell  by  faction,  that  in  misery  pin'd. 

When  France  and  Spain  the  sul^ect  ocean  swept. 
Whilst  Briton's  tame  inglorious  lion  slept. 
Or  lashing  up  his  courage  now  and  then, 
Tum'd  out  and  growl'd,  and  then  tum'd  in  again, 
Rodn^  in  that  ill-omen'd  hour  arose, 
Crush'd  his  own  first  and  next  his  country's  foes; 
Though  all  that  fate  allow'd  was  nobly  won. 
Envy  could  Bquint  at  something  still  undone ; 
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I^jiirioQt  i»tdon  ttript  Urn  of  eonmiaiidy 

And  snateh'd  the  helm  firom  his  victorious  hand, 

Summon'd  the  nation's  brave  defender  home, 

Fr^odf^d  his  cause  and  wam'd  him  to  his  doom ; 

Whilst  hydra-headed  malice  open'd  wide 

Her  thousand  mouths^  and  bay'd  him  till  he  died. 

The  poet's  cause  conies  next— and  you  my  Lord» 
The  Muse's  friend,  will  take  a  poet's  word ; 
Trust  me  our  province  is  replete  with  pain ; 
They  sagr  we're  irritable,  envious,  vain : 
They  flay— and  Time  has  vamish'd  o'er  the  lie 
TiU  it  asmmes  Truth's  venerable  dye^ 
That  wits,  like  fidcons  soaring  for  their  prey. 
Pounce  every  winff  that  flutters  in  their  way. 
Plunder  each  rival  songster's  tuneful  breast 
To  deek  with  others  plumes  their  own  dear  nest ; 
They  say— but  'tis  an  office  I  disclaim 
To  brush  their  cobwebs  from  the  roll  of  feme. 
There  let  the  spider  hang  and  work  his  worst. 
And  spin  hts  flimsy  venom  till  he  burst ; 
Reptiles  beneath  the  behest  shrine  may  dweD, 
And  toads  engender  in  the  purest  well. 

Genius  must  pay  its  tax  like  other  wares 
According  to  the  value  which  it  bears ; 
On  sterling  worth  detraction's  stamp  is  laid. 
As  gold  before  'tis  current  is  assay'd. 
Fame  is  a  debt  time  present  never  pays. 
But  leaves  it  on  the  score  to  future  days ; 
And  why  is  rsstitution  thus  defSerr'd 
Of  long  arrears  from  year  to  jrear  incurr'd  ? 
Why  to  posterity  thb  labour  given 
To  search  out  frauds  and  set  defaulters  even  ? 
If  our  sons  hear  our  praise  'tis  well,  and  yet 
Praise  in  the  father's  ear  had  sounded  sweet. 

Still  there  i»  one  exception  we  must  own. 
Whom  all  conspire  to  praise,  and  one^  alone ; 
One  on  whose  living  brow  we  plant  the  wreath. 
And  almost  deify  on  this  side  death : 
He  in  the  plaudits  of  the  present  age 
Already  reads  his  own  historic  page. 
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And,  though  preeminence  if  tinder  heaVn 
The  last  of  crimes  by  man  to  befor^n. 
Justice  her  own  vice-gerent  will  defend^ 
The  orphan's  father  and  the  widow's  friend ; 
Truth,  virtue,  nonius  mingle  beams  so  brightf 
Envy  is  daszl'd  with  excess  of  light  ;• 
Detraction's  tongue  scarce  stammers  out  a  fiault. 
And  faction  blushes  for  its  own  assault. 
His  the  happy  gift,  the  nameles  grace. 
That  shapes  and  fits  the  man  to  every  place. 
The  gay  companion  at  the  social  board. 
The  guide  of  councils,  or  the  senate's  lord. 
Now  regulates  the  law'sniiscordant  strife. 
Now  balances  the  scide  of  death  or  life. 
Sees  guilt  engendering  in  the  human  heart. 
And  strips  firom  fslsehood's  face  the  mask  of  art. 
Whether,  assembled  with  the  wise  and  gteat. 
He  stands  the  pride  and  pillar  of  the  state, 
Wiih  welKweigh'd  argument  distinct  and  dear 
Confirms  the  judgment  andr  delightt  die  eir^ 
Or  in  the  ftetive  circle  deigns  to  sit 
Attempering  wisdom  with  the  channs  of  wit»- 
Blest  talent,  form'd  to  pMfit  and  to  please. 
To  clothe  Instruction  in  the  garb  of  Ease, 
Sublime  to  rise,  or  graceful  to  deseend. 
Now  save  an  empire  and  now  eheer  a  friend. 

More  I  could  add,  but  you  perhaps  oomplatn, 
And  call  it  mere  creation  of  the  brain ; 
Poets  you  say  will  flatter--true,  they  will ; 
But  I  nor  inclination  hlive  nor  slq^— 
Where  is  your  model,  you  wiU  ask  me,  where  ? 
Search  your  own  breast,  my  Lord,  you'll  find  it  thert. 
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CHAP.   XVII. 

Cumberland  departs  upon  his  Spanish  Mission,'^ 
A  brief  recapitulation  of  that  affair. — Its  impor^ 
tance  now  necessarily  weakened. — Exalts  a  gale 
into  a  storm. — Fails  in  his  undertaking. — /gfwo- 
rance  of  an  ecclesiastic. — Cumberland  vain  cfthi 
notice  he  received  from  the  royal  family  of  Spain. 
'^^The  society  he  kept  at  Madrid. — Account  of 
TiRANNA,  the  celebrated  actress. — Cumberland 
recalled. — Lord  Hillsborough's  Letter.— 
Re/lections  upon  Cumberland's  account  of  this 
business.--— Insincerity  of  the  English  government 
towards  him. — Refuses  an  indemnification  from 
the  King  of  Spain. — The  whole  transaction  in- 
volved in  mysteiy. — The  dangers  of  a  pinch  of 
snuff  in  Spain. 

The  progress  of  my  narrative  has  now  brought 
me  to  the  most  remarkable  period  of  Cumberland's 
life,  that  when  he  accepted  the  mission  to  Spain 
which,  in  its  consequences,  so  little  benefited  his 
condition.  His  account  of  this  business  is  written 
with  every  appearance  of  truth ;  his  sincerity,  in- 
deed, had  little  to  fear  from  temptation  at  that  pe- 
riod of  his  existence  when  he  sat  down  to  compose 
his  Memoirs:  and  he  removed  every  ground  of 
suspicion  by  a  minute  reference  to  dates  and  per- 
sons, by  which  any  falsehood  might  easily  have  been 
detected.  He  firmly  maintains  his  right  to  be  cre- 
dited, by  the  solemn  disavowal  which  he  makes  of 
every  intention  to  deceive;   and  as  his  relation 
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has  retnaiDed  uncontradicted  either  by  public  or 
private  testimony,  that  right  must  be  willingly 
acknowledged. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  year  1780^  he  possessed 
tome  means  of  secretly  knowing  the  intrigues 
which  were  carrying  on  between  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain,  through  their  confidential  agents 
in  this  country,  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
its  avowed  enemies.  How  he  acquired  this 
knowledge  he  does  not  communicate ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  hope  it  was  without  any  dishonourable 
practices.  When  it  was  obtained,  however,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  impart  it  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  result  was  that  a  secret  negociation 
might  probably  be  opened  with  the  minister  Flo- 
rida Blanca.  With  this  negociation  Cumberland 
was  intrusted,  and  he  soon  departed  for  Lisbon, 
with  his  wife  and  family.  Here  he  was  to  remain 
till  he  ascertained  the  propriety  of  going  forward 
to  his  ultimate  destination,  or  the  necessity  of 
returning  without  accomplishing  his  errand.  He 
was  to  be  governed  in  either  of  these  determina- 
tions by  the  nature  of  the  advices  which  he  should 
receive  from  the  Abbe  Hussey,  chaplain  to  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  who  was  to  proceed  to  Aran- 
juez,  and  to  communicate  with  Cumberland  upon 
the  posture  of  affairs. 

'  He  look  his  family  with  him,  that  his  real  ob- 
ject might  be  the  better  concealed,  and  that  while 
ostensibly  travelling  into  Italy  upon  a  passport 
through  the  Spanish   dominions,   he  might,    in 
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effect,  fulfil  the  object  of  his  journey,  whatever  it 
was. 

Having  received  his  necessary  papers  and  in- 
structions from  the  Earl  of  Hillsboix>ugh,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1780,  he  repaired  to  Portsmouth, 
where  a  frigate  was  prepared  for  conveying  him  to 
Lisbon ;  and  on  the  38th  he  set  sail.  His  ad- 
ventures  on  the  passage  he  has  related  with 
an  ostentatious  display  of  nautical  terms,  and 
magnified  some  ordinary  occurrences  into  a  tale  of 
terror,  very  pardonable  in  a  man  whose  nerves  were 
weak,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  maritime 
affairs  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  Irish  sea. 

I  shall  not  follow  him,  however,  either  through 
his  technical  phraseology,  or  his  romantic  relation 
of  a  brisk  gale,  which  swells  into  an  awful  storm,  in 
his  description,  but  inform  the  reader  that  he  ar- 
rived very  safe  at  Lisbon  on  the  I6th  of  May,  hav- 
ing, indeed,  had  an  action  with  a  French  frigate, 
which  was  captured,  and  the  operations  of  which 
must  have  been  sufficiently  impressive  to  one  unfa- 
miliar with  them.  His  account  of  this  matter,  how- 
ever, is  very  meagre,  as  if  all  his  powers  had  been 
exhausted  upon  the  storm ;  but  he  wrote  a  song  of 
triumph  on  the  occasion,  which  was  often  sung  in 
full  chorus  by  the  crew  after  they  arrived  at  Lis- 
bon. I  shall  omit  it  here;  for  it  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  sea  terms,  and  a  style  perfectly 
suitable  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
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The  Abb^  Huaaey  immediately  <leparted  fbr 
Aranjuez,  and  soon  wrote  to  Cumberland  advis* 
ing  him  to  proceed  o|i  his  journey  into  Stpnm,  to 
gif>e  the  negodatum  a  tnul^  bm  he  did  not  express 
himself  with  muc)^  tponfidefioe  «3  to  its  success. 
How  to  act,  upon  suoli  slender  motives  for  pro- 
ceeding, was  what  Cumberland  could  not  tmniedH^ 
ately  resolve ;  but  he  finally  adopted  the  advioe  of 
Mr.  Hussey,  wd  prepared  for  entering  Spain^ 
He  communicated  his  intention  to  Lord  HiIMkh 
rough,  in  a  letter,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  as  of 
all  the  despatches  preserved  m  the  Memmrs^  that 
it  wai  more  the  laboured  and  involved  produce tton 
of  a  litemry  maUi  than  the  simfHe,  brief^  and  ex* 
plicit  stetement  pf  one  pMsessed  with  the  distinct 
com^ptions^  business*  It  is  too  verbose,  and 
wbi^  it  wandeyi^s;  into  aicr.  diitinctions  upon  the 
motives  qf  huinan  action,  it  tdls  too  little  <^  what 
the  mhMstei'  woiild  nptpst  wish  to  know* 

Cumberland  setictfth^  however,  and  9O0^  experi-k 
enced  jthe  miseries  of  traveling  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  Uad  Shepstone  been  (^  either  co^try  be 
never  would  have  written  his  ^ell  I^nown  liMs  on 
diecomfmtiand  lui^uriea  of  an  inn,  and,  least  of 
aH>  would  lie  have  told  the  melancboly  truth  which 
the  following  iitan^  contains  4 

Whoe'er  bat  travelled  life's  dull  ff«»uiid;i 
Where'er  bis  sta^  may  have  beeo, 
MlQF  aii^ti  M  thattkbc  itiU  has  found 
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Th^  wrcrtcbed  actemmodatioM  o{thepe$ada$  h 
well  known  to  all  who  have  read  the  accounts  of 
any  traretlen  into  these  countries,  and  Cumber- 
land seems  to  have  suffered  them,  at  least,  with 
as  little  patience  as  any  nmn  could  do.  The  details 
of  bis  journey  I  shall  not  recapitulate,  but  I  may 
obsenre,  that  th^  possess  at  present,  brief  as  they 
are,  an  accidental  VBAne  from  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion in  which  both  those  nations  ai^  now  jrfaced 
by  the  aibhwred  ambitiofi  of  the  most  detested 
scourge  that  ever  cursed  mankind*  There  are  few 
of  the  places  mentioned  by  Cumberland  in  his  pro^ 
gress  from  Lisbon  to  Aninjues,  whose  names  have 
not  been  recently  fhmiliarised  to  us  by  the  exploits 
of  our  gallant  countrymen,  of  whom  it  may  be  can«i 
fidendy  predicted,  that  whatever  issue  it  may 
please  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events  to  grant  to 
our  endeavours,  the  memory  of  their  deeds  will  be 
revered  in  after  ages  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
we  now  mention  the  plain  of  Marathon  or  the  field 
of  Creasy.  The  illustrious  hero,  too,  who  gnidas 
our  armies,  and  who  has  hitherto  exhibited  a 
combination  of  skill  in  projecting  his  measures,  of 
prudence  in  conducting  them,  and  of  promptitude  in 
the  moment  of  action  or  of  danger,  unsurpassed  in 
the  annals  of  our  own  country,  and  probably  of 
any  other,  will  be  delivered  down  to  posterity  in 
the  fair  catalogue  of  those  whose  greatness  was 
achieved  in  the  path  of  duty  and  true  glory. 

Shortly  after  Cumberiantf  s  arrival  at  Aranjueir, 
5  A  2 
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he  was  admitted  tajao  intenriew  with  the  miaister 
Count  Florida  Blanca,  aod  if  we  oiay  judge  of  the 
character  <^  his  missioo,  from  the  mysterioup  pre* 
cautions  with  which  he  was  received,  it  must 
have  been  one  of  singqlar  peril.  He  always  vi- 
sited this  minister  by  night,  and  was  ushered  in 
by  his  confidential  domestic,  through  a  suite  of 
five  rooms,  the  doors  of  each  being  immediately 
locked  when  he  had  passed  through.  Thus  impe- 
netrably closetted,  hecoiam^nced  h  is  operations,  and 
with  such  auspicious  b^inning  that  he  considered 
them  prosperously  advancing  to  a  successful  con- 
elusion,  when  the  riots,  which  disturbed  London 
in  the  year  1780,  being  known  at  Madrid,  (for  an 
account  of  them  was  r^^ularly  transmitted  to  the 
Spanish  court  by  their  ambassador  at  Paris,  Count 
d' Aranda)  intei^p<)sed  an  obstruction  at  so  critical 
a  juncture,  that  it  was.  n^v^r.  afterwards  possible  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  similar  point  of  propitious 
maturity.  The  tumults  of  the  British  metropolis 
were  magnified  into  an  actual  rebellion,  and  it  was 
thought  impolijtic  at  Madrid  to  enter  into  any  ne* 
gociation  with  the  agents  of  ^  government  whose 
overthrow  was  hourly  expected,  and  was,  perhaps, 
hourly  desired.  Cumberland  did  all  he  could  to 
counteract  the  unlucky  effect  of  this  intelligence, 
by  afiisuring  the  ministers  that  these  dissentions 
would  soon  be  quieted,  and  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  in  regard  to  the  stability 
pf  the  government.  His  predictions  had  the  ^te 
of  Cassandra's.    They  were  addressed  to  men  who 
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were  eilfaer  weak  enoogli  ^to  believe  wbal  was  so 
improbable,  or  crafty  enoi^h  to  assume  tbat  belief 
as  S' pretext  for  delayrng  a  business  tbey  were  in 
no  harry  to  complete; 

Cumberland  had  not  Ibe  good  fortune  to  please 
his  employers,  and  her  enters  into  a  laboured  vin- 
dication of  himself,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Memoirs.  No  question  can  be  justly  imdeistood 
if  the  testimonies  on  only  <me  side  be  given;  but, 
admitting  that  ^hat  Gomberland  states  is  strictly 
true,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
censured  by  Lord  HiUsborough,  without  sufficient 
cause.  He  seems  to  have  acted  with  caution^ 
when  caution  was  required;  and  with  vigor  and 
promptitude  when  delay  or  timidity  would  hwB 
probably  precipitated  thef  ruin  o^  his  schemes. 
To  excite  the  captious  di^leasvir^  of  a  minister, 
however,  has  been  the  fitter  df  abl^  M^ocitltors 
than  Cumberland.  ^  v  :    i     .  . 

No  interest  can  posf^ibly  attifehi  at  this  moment, 
to  the  detail  of  what  Cumberland  ittd,  or  what  be 
did  not  do,  in  the  capteity  wMch  he  ^led  at  the 
court  of  Madrid.  To  himself  tite  tecoUection  of 
that  period  must  always  hare  had  an  importance 
which  it  would  necessarily  lose  in  the  eyes  of 
others ;  nor  do  I  blame  Jtiin  that  he  dwel)^  so 
copiously  upon  the  transaction ;  it  was  the!  most 
memorable  epoch  of  his  life,  and  in  him  it  was 
venial  to  be  diffuse.  Hie  reader,  however,  is  wea- 
ried before  be  gets  through  the  pages  that  contain 
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his  despatches  to  Xord  Hiilsboroughi  hm  cotiStr* 
ences  with  Florida  Blaiicaf  his  aitangemanto  widi 
Mr.  Hussey^  and  his  el^planations  of  what  should 
have  been  done  at  home,  and  what  omitted.  The 
time  is  gone  by ;  the  occasion  that  called  him 
forth  is  forgotten;  and  neithn  hope  nor  fear 
is  now  excited  by  the  prospects  cf  his  success 
or  fyiure« 

It  will  be  prudent  in  me^  therefore)  not  to  encum^ 
ber  my  pi^;es  with  a  recapituhuion  of  what  exhi-* 
bits  little  else  but  tediousness  in  those  of  Cum* 
berland ;  and  it  will  suffice  to  add«  that  in  Febru« 
ary,  178 !»  his  recall  was  signified  to  him  by  Lord 
Hillsboroughi  to  which  intimation  he  paid  due 
^>edience,  and,  tmvelliog  through  Spain  and 
France,  in  a  state  of  great  bodily  debility  from  iU^ 
ness,  reached  Enghmd  after  an  absence  of  about 
twelve  months,  during  which  nothing  had  been 
successfully  accomplished. 

But  while  I  thus  .briefly  dismiss  the  political 
details  of  his  Spanish  journey,  I  propose  to  dwdl 
somewhat  longer  upon  other  tc^ics  connected 
wiA  it,  botii  as  they  concern  Cumberland  himeetf, 
ami  as  they  may  be  amusing  or  iot^ esting  to  the 
reader*  Wholly  to  omit  these  would  be  as  culpa- 
ble as  in  a  bi<^rapher  of  Milton  to  relate  only  that 
he  went  to  Italy  and  back  again,  without  telling 
what  befel  him  personally  during  his  absence. 

It  betokens  a  lamentable  state  of  society  when 
the  public  teachers  of  religion  have  nothing  but 
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bigf^Ued  zeal  for  their  qualjiicatiani  without  that 
IdAmiog  wbjcfa  discovers  the  p^th  pf  truth*  ami 
that  persuasion  which  leads  mm  in^  it*  When 
Cui^berlaiid  visited  theBsouriali  the  prior  accom- 
panied him  in  his  examinations  of  whatever  wa3 
curious  and  worthy  of  notice^  Ammg  other 
things  he  inquired  about  a  manuscfipt)  wbrch  was 
said  to  be  some  original  letters  of  Bruti|8»  written  in 
Gre^.  These  letters  both  Dr«  Bentley  ^nd  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  bad  mentioned)  and  Cumberland 
found  tbem^  upon  examination,  manifestly  spuri*^ 
ous.  The  prior  thought  so  too ;  but  the  reasons 
of  his  belief  were  safiicienliy  curious.  They 
could  not  be  the  true  letters'of  Brutus  besaid»  be* 
cause  they  professed  to  be  written  after  the  death 
of  Julius  Casar,  but  it  was  well  known  that  Bru<* 
tus  died  before  Julius  Caasan  Cumberland  po<> 
litely  endeavouied  to  rectify  this  anachronism  by 
hinting  that  it  was  generally  believed  Brutus  was 
one  of  those  conapii%tors  who  effected  the  assassi*- 
nation  of  Caesar.  The  prior  allowed  that  sueh  a 
rumour  was  rather  pfevalenl^  but  he  hastened  into 
his  cell,  and  produced  a  laige  folio  volume  of 
chronology,  where  that  idea  was  fully  proved  to 
be  erroneous.  With  such  an  antagonist  Cumber- 
land forebore  to  contend ;  but  what  a  picture  does 
it  exhibit  of  the  keeper  of  a  royal  library,  and  a 
professor  of  the  learned  languages ! 

What  little  he  hw  said  of  the  Escurial  may  be 
passed  over  in  silence.    We  know  enough  of  this 
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singular  bailding  from  Other  travellers,  who  either 
examined  it  moi^  leisurely,  or  had  more  inclina-' 
tion  to  describe  it* 

He  seems  to  dwdl  with  peculiar  complacency 
upon  every  mark  of  attention  ^hich  he  received 
from  the  royal  family  during  his  residence  in  Spain. 
They  distinguished  him,  indeed,  in  a  manner  suf<* 
ficiently  flattering  to  his  feelings,  whether  it  arose 
from  any  personal  regard fbr  him^  from  any  considera* 
tion  of  bis  country,  or  from  an  urbanity  of  conduct^ 
natural  to  those  illustrious  personages*  The  king 
permitted  him  to  select  two  of  the  finest  chargers 
from  his  stud,  as  a  present  to  his  own  sovereign,  and 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  condescended  to  change 
the  arrangements  of  a  room  which  had  been  fur- 
nished in  the  Chinese  style,  in  compliance  with 
his  observations.  These  marks  of  consideration 
were  sufficient  to  gratify  vanity,  and  Cumberland 
tells  of  them  with  a  minuteness  which  shews  that 
his  vanity  was  gratified.  They  were  not,  indeed, 
all  which  he  received ;  but  the  reader  can  dispense 
with  an  ampler  detail ;  they  were  no  less  gracious 
in  the  donors  than  pleasing  to  the  receiver.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  the  queen  took  the  pattern  of 
his  daughter's  riding-habits,  and  that  she  *'  put 
broad  gold  lace  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,'' 
and  that  *^  she  sent  for  several  other  articles  of 
their  dress  as  samples." 

Of  the  society  which  he  either  found  or  made 
hi  Madrid,  he  does  not  say  much.    He  gives  an 
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account  how  one  day  was  passed,  and  he  repre- 
sents that  as  an  accurate  specimen  of  all  the  rest. 
It  was  an  interchange  of  ceremonies,  I  imagine, 
rather  than  of  friendship  or  of  conversation. 

He  relates  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  Count  Kau- 
nitz  (son  of  the  imperial  minister)^  who  was  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Spain  at  the  same  time 
that  Cumberland   was  upon   his  mission   there. 
When  Cumberland  was  at  the  Spanish  theatre  one 
night,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  witness- 
ing the  exhibition  of  a  comedy  that  ^'  seemed  to 
be  grounded  upon  the  story  of  Richardson's  Pa- 
mela,'' this  nobleman  entered  the  same  box,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  badk  seat.    There  happened 
to  be,  in  the  play,  a  character  which  was  meant  to 
personate  a  British  naval  officer.    When  he  made 
his  appearance  on  the  stage,  it  was  with  so  little 
resemblance  of  the  original  either  in  dress  or  man- 
ner, that  Cumberland  could  not  but  smile  at  the 
awkward  imitation,  which  Count  Kaunitz  perceiv- 
ing, leaned  forwards  and  addressed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  and  courteous  manner:  *^1  hope, 
Sir,  you  will  overlook  a  small  mistake  in  point  of 
costume,  which  this  gentleman  has  very  naturally 
fallen  into,  as  I  am  convinced  he  would  have  been 
proud  of  presenting  himself  to  you  in  his  proper 
uniform,  could  he  have  found  among  all  his  naval 
acquaintance  any  one  who  could  have  fiirnished 
him  with  a  sample  of  it."     This  ingenious  remark 
led  to  a  conversation  that  terminated  in  an  inti* 
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macy  between  tbeCoiiotaiidCumb^Hand^which  was 
uniaterrupted  but  by  tbe  depurtufe  of  the  bitter. 
.  Among  those  who  used  to  Ir^u^Qt  his  eireniDg 
circle  at  home  Cumberland  enumemtes,  besidei 
Count  Kaunit9,  (who  subsequently  formed  an 
attachment  to  his  eldest  daughter,  but  died,  soon 
after^  at  Barcelona),  SigniorGitisti,  an  Italian,  se- 
cretary of  the  embassy ;  General  Count  Pallavi- 
cini,  tb0  Nuncio  Coloooa,  cardinal  elect,  t^  Ve* 
oetian  Ambassador,  thoseof  SaKony  am)  Denmark, 
Colonel  O'Moore  of  the  Walloons,  S^gnior  Nicho- 
las Marchetti,  and  some  of  the  beads  of  religious 
fraternities^ 

In  this  society  he  repres^ts  himself  as  passing 
his  time  with  tolerable  «ase  and  gratification ;  and 
be  was  inclined  to  estimate  it  the  more  highly, 
p^haps^  because  he  could  not  weaken  the  plea- 
sures which  it  afforded)  by  any  that  could  be 
obtained  by  Qxfterfial  search.  Amusements  were 
few  in  Madrid,  aod  those  kam  oot  muck  suited  to 
9  foreign  taste.  The  theatne,  which  is  a  common 
centre  of  attraction  in  fiv^  country,  was  here 
reduced  to  a  state  of  meanni^a  which  could  only  ex- 
cite contempt^  It  was  ^'  small,  dark,  illofurnished, 
9iul  ill.  attended."  Y^>  it  had  one  attraction,  and 
thst  one  powerful  beyond  what  aiiy  ^ther  theatre 
in  EvirQi^  possesaed.  Thif  w«s  the  perfonmnces 
of  th^  celebrated  Ttrm^na^  asah^  was  called,  a  won- 
derful tragic  actr^M,  of  whom  Cumberland  givef 
the  foUowing  interesting  account : 
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*'  That  extraordinary  woman,  whose  real  name 
1  do  not  remember,  aod  whose  real  origin  eaaaot 
be  traoed,  tiM  it  ia  a^tied  from  what  particular 
nation  or  people  we  are  to  derire  die  outcast  tact 
of  gypsies,  was  not  less  formed  to  strike  beholders 
with  the  beauty  and  commanding  majesty  of  her  pen* 
son,  than  to  astonish  all  that  heard  her,  by  the  powers 
that  nature  and  art  had  combined  to  give  her.  My 
friend  Count  Pietm  Santa,  who  had  honourable 
access  to  this  great  stage*heroine,  intimated  to  her 
the  very  high  expectation  I  had  formed  of  her  per» 
fbrmances,  and  the  eager  desiire  I  had  to  see  her 
in  one  of  her  capital  characters,  telling  her  at  the 
same  time  that  I  had  been  a  writer  for  the  stt^e  iu 
my  own  country ;  in  consequence  of  this  intima^ 
tion  she  sent  me  word  that  I  should  have  notice 
bom  her  when  she  wished  me  to  come  to  the  the* 
atre,  till  when  she  desired  I  would  not  present 
myself  in  my  box  upon  any  night,  though  her 
name  might  be  in  the  bill,  for  it  was  only  when 
she  liked  her  fmrt,  and  was  in  the  humour  to  play 
well,  that  she  wished  me  to  be  present. 

^<  In  obedience  to  her  message  I  waked  several 
days,  and  at  last  received  the  iooked-for  eummona; 
I  had  not  been  many  nrinutes  in  the  thea^  before 
she  sent  a  mandate  to  me  to  go  home,  for  that  she 
was  in  no  disposition  that  evening  for  piayiog 
welL,  and  should  nekhw  do  justice  to  her  own 
talents,  nor  to  my  expeotations^  I  inalantljr 
obeyed  this  whimsical  injunction,  knowing  it  Ui 
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be  so  perfectly  in  character  with  the  capricious 
humour  of  her  tribe.  When  something  more  than 
a  week  had  passed,  I  was  again  invited  to  the  the- 
atre, and  permitted  to  sit  out  the  whole  represen- 
tation. I  had  not  then  enough  of  the  language  to 
understand  much  more  than  the  incidents  and  ac- 
tion of  ihe  play,  which  was  of  the  deepest  cast  of 
tragedy,  for  in  the  course  of  the  plot  she  murdered 
her  infant  children,  and  exhibited  them  dead  on  the 
stage,  lying  on  each  side  of  her,  whilst  she,  sitting 
on  the  bare  floor  between  them,  (her  attitude,  ac» 
tion,  features,  tones,  defying  all  description),  pre- 
sented such  a  high-wrought  picture  of  hysteric 
phrensy,  laughing  wild  amidst  severest  woe^  as 
placed  her  in  my  judgment  at  the  very  summit  of 
her  art;  in  fact  I  have  no  conception  that  the 
powers  of  acting  can  be  carried  higher ;  and  such 
was  the  effect  upon  the  audience,  that  whilst  the 
spectators  in  the  pit,  having  caught  a  kind  of  sym* 
pathetic  phrensy  from  the  scene,  were  rising  up  in 
a  tumultuous  manner,  the  word  was  given  out  by 
authority  for  letting  faU  the  curtain,  and  a  catas- 
trophe, probably  too  strong  fbr  exhibition,  was  tiot 
allowed  to  be  completed. 

^^  A  few  minutes  had  passed,  when  this  wonderiul 
cres^ure,  led  in  by  Pietra  Santa,  entered  my  box; 
the  artificial  paleness  of  her  cheeks,  her  e3res, 
which  she  had  dyed  of  a  bright  vermillion  round 
the  edges  of  the  lidb,  her  fine  arms  bare  to  th^ 
shoulders^  the  wild  magnificence  of  her  attire,  and 
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the  profusion  of  her  dishevelled  locks,  glossy  black 
as  the  plumage  of  the  ravea,  gave  her  the  appear- 
ance of  something  so  more  than  human,  such  aSybii, 
such  an  imaginary  being,  so  awfiil^  so  impressive, 
that  my  blood  chilled  as  she  approached  me,  not  to 
ask  but  to  claim  my  applause,  demanding  of  me  if  I 
had  ever  seen  any  actress  that  could  be  compared 
with  her.  in  my  o.wn,  or  any  other,  country.  '  I 
was  determined,'  she  said,  *  to  exert  myself  for 
you  this  night;  and  if  the  sensibility  of  the  audi* 
ence  would  have  suffered  me  to  have  concluded 
the  scene,  I  should  have  convinced  you  that  I  do 
not  boast  of  my  own  performances  without  rea- 
son/ 

**  The  allowances,  which  the  Spanish  theatre 
could  aflford  to  make  to  its  performers,  were  so 
very  moderate,  that  I  should  doubt  if  the  whole 
year's  salary  of  the  Tiranna  would  have  more  than 
paid  for  the  magnificent  dress,  in  which  she  then 
appeared;  but  this  and  all  other  charges  appertaining 
to  her  establishment  were  defrayed  from  the  coffers 
of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  a  grandee  of  the  first  class, 
and  commander  of  the  Spani^  guards^  This  no* 
ble  person  found  it  indispensably  necessary  for  his 
honour,  to  have  the  fin^t  woman  in  Spain  upon 
his  pension,  but  by  no  means  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and  at  the  very  time,  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking,  Pietra  Santa  seriously  assured 
me,  that  his  excellency  had  indeed  paid  large  sums 
to  her  order,  but  had  Dever  once  visited,  or  even 
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seen  her.  He  told  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
had  vety  lately  taken  upon  himself  to  remonstrate 
upon  this  want  of  curiosity,  and  baviog  suggested 
to  his  excellency  how  possible  it  was  for  him  to 
order  his  equipage  to  the  door,  and  permit  him  to 
introduce  him  to  this  finr  creature,  whom  he  knew 
only  by  report,  and  the  bills  she  had  dmwn  upon 
his  treasurer,  the  duke  graciously  consented  to 
my  friend's  proposal,  and  actually  set  out  with 
him  for  the  gallant  purpose  of  taking  a  cup  of  cho- 
,  colate  with  his  hitherto  invisible  mistress,  who 
had  notice  given  her  of  the  intended  visit.  The 
distance  fVom  the  house  of  the  grandee  to  the 
apartments  of  the  gypsy  was  not  great,  but  the 
lolling  motion  of  the  huge  state-^coach,  and  the 
softness  of  the  velvet  cushions  had  rOcked  his 
excellency  into  so  sound  a  nap,  that  when  his 
equipage  stopped  at  the  lady's  door,  there  was  not 
one  of  his  retinue  bdd  enough  to  undertake  the 
invidious  task  of  troubling  his  repose.  The  conse* 
quence  was,  that  after  a  pr<^|>er  time  was  passed 
upon  the  halt  for  this  brave  commMder  to  have 
waked,  had  nature  so  ordained  it,  the  coach  wheel- 
ed  round,  and  his  excetlendy  having  slept  away  his 
curiosity,  had  not,  at  the  time  when  I  lefl  Madrid, 
ever  cast  bis  eyes  upon  the  person  4)f  the  incompa*- 
rabie  Timnna.  i  fake  for  granted,  my  friend  Pietra 
Santa  drank  the  chocolate,  and  his  excellency  en« 
joyed  the  nap.  i  wilt  only  add,  in  confirmation  of 
my  anecdote,  that  the  good  Abbe  Curtis,  who  had 
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the  honour  of  haying  educated  thi§  illudtrious 
sleeper,  verified  the  fsiCtJ^ 

Time  passed  on  in  the  attemate  amusements  of 
beholding  tlw  extraordinary  actrtss,  and  the  com- 
pany, which  frequented  his  .evening  circle,  when 
the  period  of  his  retail  arrivodi  and  he  prepared  to 
obey  l^e  mandate  inf  .his  sovereign.  The  letter 
ftom  iiocd  Hillsborough,  which  conttivumcated  this 
commond,  is  an  accurate  specimeii  of, courtly  po- 
liten^d  and  studied  coldness  of  addi^^  to  an  uur 
suo^esslul  agent,  and  abaJl  be  here  transcribed : 

"  Sir,  ♦^St.  James's,  Feb*  14,  178  L 

^'  1  am  siwtyto  find  from  y<mt,last4atteri  No,  IS^, 
and  from  that  written  from  Count  de  Florida  Blan-* 
ca.to  Mr.  Humey,.  which,  the  latter  received  at 
Lif4ion,  that  an  entire  .stop  is^  pitt  to  the  pleas* 
ing  expecta^on,  which  had  beeuifonned  from  your 
resilience  in  Spain;  Had  I  been  aft  well  informed 
<^the  intentions  of  the  court  of  Madrid;,  when  you 
went  abr9ad>>  as  I  now  am,  y6u  would  certainly 
not  have  bad  the  trouble  and  fiitlgue  of  so  long  a 
voyi^  and  journey, 

*^  There  remains  nothing  now  for  me  but  to  ac- 
quaint  you,  tha^  I  am  commanded  by  the  king  to 
signify  to  you  hip  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  do 
immediately  return  to  Finghind ;  when  I  say  im- 
mediately, it  is  not  intended  that  your  departure 
should  have  the  appearance  of  resentment,  or  that 
you  should  be  derived  of  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
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pressing  a  just  sense  of  the  marks  of  civility  imd 
attention  which  Mr.  Cumberland  has  received 
since  his  arrival  in  Madrid. 

**  I  am,  with  great  truth  and  regard, 
"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient 

^*  Humble  servant, 
(Signed)  **  Hillsborough. 


» 


Whether  the  failure  of  Cumberland's  negocia- 
tioQ  was  to  be  attributed  to  himself,  to  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  ministry,  or  to  whatever  other  cause, 
cannot,  as  I  have  already  observed,  be  with  cer- 
tainty known,  while  we  have  the  testimony  of  only 
one  person.  In  delivering  this  opinion  I  do  not 
mean  to  infer  the  slightest  suspicion  of  Cumber- 
land's veracity  ;  but  there  is,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
has  justly  observed,  *^  more  of  innocent  delusion 
than  voluntary  imposture  in  the  world,  and  they 
who  have  most  imposed  on  mankind  have  been 
happy  in  a  certain  faculty,  of  imposing  first  upon 
themselves."  This  sort  of  delusion,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  every  man  is  in  danger  of,  when  he  reviews 
his  own  conduct,  and  seeks  to  justify  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  aspersions  or  insinuations  of  others. 
The  operations  of  self-love  are  so  subtle  and  so  in- 
cessant, that  we  are  in  equal  peril  of  submitting 
to  their  influence  from  their  imperceptible  and 
from  their  habitual  action.  To  silence  the  voice  of 
reproof  within  our  own  bosomsj  is  an  art  which  we 
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fir^  all  willingtb  practise ;  apd  that lOoiMluct  which 
the  eye  of  the  world.beholds  with  anger. or  disdain, 
we  know  how  to  trick  forth  in  our  imaginationai 
fto  as  to  make  it,  acceptable  to  ourselves. 

Every  man  is  conscious  that  he  has  sometimes 
employed  this,  kind  of  sophistry,  and  hence,  what-* 
ever  credibility  is  due  to  an  individual,  in  testis 
fying  facts  foreign  to  himself,  the  greatest  caution 
may  be  justly  used  in  receiving  those  by  which 
his  own  proceedings  eace  to  be  pronounced  censur- 
able, or  otherwise*  All  the  rough  asperities  are 
th^  softened  down  with  admirable  dexterity, 
and  ta  ourselves  we  explain. how  events  happened, 
why  they ,  were  frustrated,  and  hpw  they  might 
have  succeeded,  with  a  disregard  of  truth,  blameless 
only  so  far  as.it  is  unintentional. 

Thus,  in  reading  Cumberland's  own  account  of 
his  traQsaotions  in  Spain,  we  find  :him  doing  every 
thing  thatcould.be  done,  yet  failing,  and  incurring 
only  the  displeasure  of  his  e«ployers.  Neither 
failure,  however,  nor  the  j disapprobation  of  those 
under  whom  we  act,  are  infallible,  criteria  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  for  the  best  schemes,  however  skilfully 
planned  ai^d  conducted,  may  end  in  disappoint- 
H^ent,  and  in  the!  gratitude  of.  the  great  we  have 
no , securi  ty  for  J  ustice  towards  our  actions.  . It .  too 
commonly  happens,  indeed,  that  we  estimate  the 
^value  of  most  things  by  their  degrees  of  success, 
not  reflecting  how  much  merit  may  have  been 
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displayed  Oil  occastoDg  which  termiDate  unfavour*  . 
ably.  ^^  As  the  most  just  and  honourable  enter* 
prises/'  observes  the  sagacious  Fletcher^  of  Sal- 
toun,  *'  when  they  fail,  are  accounted  in  the  num- 
ber of  rebellions ;  so  all  attempts,  however  unjust, 
if  they  succeed,  always  purge  themselves  of  all 
guilt  and  suspicioUi^' 

Though  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  however,  may 
be  extended  to  humbler  events  than  rebellions,  it 
does  not  hence  follow  that  success  alone  can  jus- 
tify any  measure ;  nor,  by  a  parity '  of  reas(Hiing 
can  want  of  success  be  always  a  proof  of  want  of 
judgment  or  of  merit.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find 
mankind  uniformly  judging  so,  and  therefore,  when 
a  man  fails  in  what  he  undertakes,  while  they  who 
employed  him,  knowing  the  means  he  had  of  suc- 
ceeding, consider  his  failure  as  the  fit  object  of 
reproof,  it  would  be  at  least  rational  to  conclude,  in 
the  absence  of  all  testimony  on  one  side,  and  with 
only  the  unsupported  affirmations  of  the  accused 
on  the  other,  that  some  grounds  for  disfrfeasure 
actually  existed  familiar  enough  to  those  who  were 
best  able  to  know  them. 

Thus  cautiously  I  wish  to  deliver  my  (pinion 
upon  the  question  of  Cumberland's  mission  to 
Spain.  He  has  himself  discussed  it  with  some 
degree  of  mystery ;  its  precise  object  is  no  where  dis- 
tinctly avowed,  though  it  seems  to  have  had  some 
reference  to  a  separate  peflce  between  that  country 
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Und  England.  Involved  in  sach  obscurity,  no- 
thing can  be  said  of  it  more  than  what  amounts 
to  coiyecture,  and  with  a  conjecture  I  leave  it. 

Cumberland  was  naturally  solicitous  to  excul« 
pate  himself,  but,  to  have  done  this  effectually,  he 
should  have  told  with  more  candour  what  he  had 
to  perform,  with  what  means  he  was  provided,  how 
much  he  actually  performed,  and  how  much  it 
was  impossible  to  accomplish.  Had  he  done  thist 
every  reader  would  have  been,  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  competent  judge  of  his  case ;  but  nothing  posi- 
tive or  decisive  can  be  concluded  from  the  vague 
statements  which  he  makes. 

When  Cumberland  was  preparing  to  depart  from 
Madrid,  he  paid  his  farewell  visit  to  the  minister. 
What  passed  on  that  occasion  is  too  honourable 
both  to  the  Spanish  monarch  and  to  Cumberland, 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  He  expressed 
the  grateful  sense  he  entertained  of  all  the  fa- 
vours and  attentions  which  his  Catholic  Majesty 
liad  condescended  to  shew  towards  him  and  his 
family,  and  Florida  Blanca  replied  to  these  ac- 
knowledgments in  the  following  manner,  with  a 
solemn  and  deliberate  utterance,  ^  as  one  who 
wished  that  a  word  should  not  be  lost/' 

*  Sir, — ^The  king,  my  sovereign,  has  been  en- 

tirely  satisfied  with  every  part  of  your  conduct 

during  the  time  you  have  resided  among  us.    His 

majesty  is  convinced  that  you  have  done  your 
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duty  to  your  own  court,  and  exerted  yourself  with 
sincere  good  will  to  promote  that  pacification 
which  circumstances,  out  of  your  reach  to  foresee 
or  to  controul,  seem  for  the  present  to  have  sus- 
pended. And  now.  Sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
take  in  good  part  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  with 
regard  to  your  claims  for  indemnification,  op  the 
score  of  your  expences,  in  which  I  have  reason;  to 
apprehend  you  wijl  find  yourself  abandoned 
and  deceived  by  your  employers.  I  have  it 
therefore  in  command  to  tell  you,  that  the  king 
my  sovereign,  has  taken  this  into  his  graciojiis 
consideration,  and  tenders  to  you,  through  me,  full 
and  ample  compensation  for  all  expences,  which 
you  have  incurred  by  your  coming  into  Spain ; 
being  unwilling  that  a  gentleman,  who  has  resorted 
to  his  court,  and  put  himself  under  bis  immediate 
protection,  without  a  public  character,  honestly 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  mutual  good  and  be- 
nefit of  both  countries,  should  sufifer,  as  you 
surely  will  do,  if  you  withstand  the  offer  which  I 
have  now  the  honour  to  make  known  to  you.* 

"What  I  said  in  answer  to  this  generous,  but  in- 
admissible, offer,  I  shall  make  no  parade  of;  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  I  did  not  accept  a  single  dollar 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  or  any  in  authority  under 
him,  which,  as  far  as  a  negative  can  be  proved,  was 
made  clear,  when  upon  my  journey  homewards  my 
bills  were  stopped,  and  my  credit  so  completely 
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bankrupt,  that  I  might  have  gone  to  prison  at 
Bayonney  if  I  had  not  borrowed  five  hundred 
pounds  <^  my  friendly  fellow-traveller  Marchetti, 
which  enabled  me  to  pay  my  way  through  France, 
and  reach  my  own  country. 

^^  How  it  came  to  pass  that  my  circumstances 
should  be  so  well  known  to  Count  Florida  Blanca, 
is  easily  accounted  for^  when  the  dishonouring  of 
my  bills  by  Mr.  Devisme,  at  Lisbon,  through 
whose  hands  the  Spanish  banker  passed  them, 
was  notorious  to  more  than  half  Madrid,  and 
could  not  be  unknown  to  the  minister.  The  fact 
is,  that  I  had  come  into  Spain  without  any  other 
security  than  the  good  faith  of  government  upon 
promise,  pledged  to  me  through  Mr.  Robinson, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  all  bills  drawn  by 
me  upon  my  banker  in  Pall  Mall,  should  be  in- 
stantly replaced  to  my  Credit,  upon  my  accompa- 
nying them  with  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  said  se* 
cretary  Robinson.  This  letter  of  ad  vice  I  regularly 
attached  to  every  draft  I  made  upon  Messrs.Grofts, 
Devaynes,  and  Co.  but  from  the  day  that  I  left 
London,  to  the  day  that  I  returned  to  it,  including 
a  period  of  fourteen  months,  not  a  single  shilling 
was  replaced  to  my  account  with  my  bankers,  who 
persisted  in  advancing  to  my  occasions  with  a  li- 
berality and  confidence  in  my  honour,  that  I  must 
ever  reflect  upon  with  the  wrarmest  gratitude.  If 
I  was  imprcfvident  in  relying  upon  these  assur- 
ances, they  who  made  them  were  inexcusable  in 
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breaking  them,  and  betraying  me  into  unmerited 
distress*  I  sol^nnly  aver  that  I  had  the  positive 
pledge  of  the  treasury,  through  Mr-  Robiason,  for 
replacing  every  draught  I  should  make  upon  my 
banker,  and  a  very  large  sum  was  named,  as  appli* 
cable  at  my  discretion,  if  the  service  should  re- 
quire it.  I  could  explain  this  further,  but  I  for- 
bear. I  had  one  thousand  pounds  advanced  to  me 
upon  setting  out ;  my  private  credit  supplied  every 
ferthing  beyond  that ;  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
need  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  following 
lejter 

"  To  John  ftobinson,  Esquire,  &c. 

"  Sir,  "  Madrid,  8th  of  March,  1781. 

^^  My  banker  informs  me  of  a  difficulty 

which  has  arisen  in  replacing  the  bills,  which  I 

have  had  occasion  to  draw  upon  him  for  the  ex- 

pences  of  my  commission  at  this  court. 

^^  As  I  have  not  had  the  honour  oi  hearing  from 
you  on  this  subject,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  seen  you,  when  he  wrote  to  me,  the  alarm 
which  such  an  event  would  else  have  given  me,  is 
mitigated  by  this  consideration,  as  I  am  sure  there 
can  be  no  intention  in  government  to  disgrace  me 
at  thiscourt,  in  a  commission,  undertaken  on  my  part 
without  any  other  stipulation  than  that  of  defraying 
my  expences.  I  flatter  myself,  therefore,  that  you 
have  before  this  done  what  is  needful,  in  confor- 
mity to  what  was  settled  on  our  parting.    Suffer 
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me  to  add,  that  by  the  partition  I  have  mtdei  of 
my  office  with  the  gentlemaa  who  executes  it,  by 
the  eiqpieBces  preparatory  to  my  journey,  all  which 
I  took  on  myself  and  by  many  others  since  my 
departure,  which  I  have  not  thought  prpper  to  put 
to  the  public  account,  I  have  greatly  burthened 
my  private  affiiirs  during  my  attendance  on  the  bu- 
siness I  am  engaged  in. 

^  That  I  have  regulated  my  fiimily  here  for  the 
space  of  near  a  twelvemonth,  with  all  possible 
economy^  upon  a  scale  in  every  respect  as  private, 
and  void  of  ostentation,  as  possible,  is  notorious 
to  all  who  know  me  here ;  but  a  man  must  also 
know  this  court  and  country,  to  judge  what  the 
current  charges  of  my  situation  must  inevitably 
be ;  what  the  occmsianal  ones  have  been  can  only 
be  explained  by  myself;  and  as  I  can  clearly  make 
it  appear  that  I  have  neither  misapplied  the  money 
nor  abused  the  trust  of  government,  in  any  in- 
stance, I  cannot  merit,  and  I  am  persuaded  I  shall 

not  experience  any  misunderstanding  or  unkind- 
ness. 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

*  R.  c: 

<<  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of  this 
humiliating  appeal.  It  produced  just  what  it 
should  produce — nothing;  for  it  was  addressed  to 
the  feelings  of  those  who  had  no  feelings ;  and . 
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called  for  justice,  where  no  justice  was,  no  mercyi 
no  compassion,  honour  or  good  feith. 

"  I  wearied  the  door  of  Lord  North  till  his  very 
servants  drove  me  .from  it.  I  withstood  the  offer 
of  a  benevolent  monarch,  whose  munifk^ence 
would  have  rescued  me;  and  I  embraced  ruin  in 
my  own  country  to  preserve  my  honour  as  a  sub- 
ject of  it ;  selling  every  acre  of  my  hereditary  estate, 
jointured  on  my  wife  by  marriage  settlement^  who 
generously  concurred  in  the  sacrifice,  which  my 
improvident  reliance  upon  the  faith  of  government 
compelled  me  to  make. 

^^  But  I  ought  to  speak  of  these  things  with 
more  moderation,  so  many  years  having  passed, 
and  so  many  of  the  parties  having  died,  since  they 
took  place.  In  prudence  and  propriety  these 
pages  ought  not  to  have  seen  the  light,  till  the 
writer  of  them  was  no  more ;  neither  would  they, 
could  I  have  persisted  in  my  resolution  for  with- 
holding them,  till  that  event  had  consigned  them 
into  other  hands;  but  there  is  something  para- 
mount to  prudence  and  propriety,  which  wrest&l 
them  from  me— 

Jlfy  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents** 

I  have  permitted  Cumberland  to  speak  for  him-^ 
self  in  this  statement,  because  it  is  one  in  which 
his  own  testimony  should  be  delivered  in  his  own 
language.     He  says  that  he  wrote  down  the  speech 
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i>(  Florida  Bl-^nca  into  his  entry  book,  and  rendered 
it  into  English  as  was  his  invariable  practice,  from 
'^hich  he  transcribed  it  into  his  Memoirs.  This 
gives  it  a  character  of  authenticity  greater  than  if 
•he  had  ventured  to  narrate  it  from  recollection 
after  a  lapse  of  four  and  twenty  years. 
-  With  regard  to  the  transaction  itself,  every  one 
must  applaud  the  dignified  motives  from  which 
Cumberland  acted,  and  the  liberality  of  that  go- 
vernment which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing such  motives.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with 
the  usages  of  courts  on  these  occasions :  but  I 
believe  it  is  not  customary  for  a  foreign  power 
to  offer  an  indemnification  to  the  agent  of  a  hostile 
nation.  Something  therefore  may  be  justly  ascribed 
to  the  individual  honour,»and  int^ity  (in  the 
estimation  of  the  Spanish  minister),  with  which 
Cumberland  had  discharged  the  delicate  negociation 
entrusted  to  him. 

Why  he  was  suffered  to  ruin  himself  in  trans- 
acting the  concerns  of  his  own  government,  cannot 
perhaps  now  be  known.  His  case,  as  he  has 
stated  it,  was  one  of  singular  oppression.  Whatever- 
delinquency  belonged  to  Cumberland,  if  any  there 
was,  might  have  found  its  due  punishment  in 
a  regular  way:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
refusal  to  reimburse  his  expenses  arose  from  any 
intention  of  thus  signifying  displeasure,  for  the  act 
commenced  before  any  causeforthat  displeasure  ex- 
isted or  could  exist :  the  bills  which  he  drew  upon 
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his  banlfierwere  not  feplaced/r^pi  thefinU  which 
aigtt^  a  jd^bcmtfB  iotentiop  to  h^tx^y.  There 
was,  iodeedf  no  s^pecifiic  declaration  oa  the  part  of 
government  that  it  would  defray  his  expenses :  but^ 
there  was  something  tantamount  to  such  a  declara* 
tion,  the  official  correspondence  between  Cumber- 
land and  Lord  Hilli^XMrough,  and  which,  by  sanc- 
tioning his  mission,  virtually  pledged  it  to  the  due 
provision  for  executing  that  mission.  If>  indeed^ 
the  refusal  to  pay  him  arose  from  any  evasion  of 
this  sort)  language  can  supply  no  terms  too  strong 
for  the. reprobation  <^  such  political  shuffling  and 
insincerity :  but  the  business  cannot  be  defended 
upon  any  principle.  It  is  at  least  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  secure  its  agents  from  loss  and  injury 
in  its  service :  and  as.  no  man's  patriotism  can 
be  supposed  greater  than  his  prudence,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  any  one  will  serve  his  country 
to  his  own  ruin.  Though,  therefore,  it  might  be 
said  that  Cumberland  entered  upon  the  negqciation 
without  any  previous  and  distinct  stipulation  for  the 
provision  of  bis  expenses,  it  was  as  obviously  con- 
sistent with  the  common  course  of  life  that  he 
should  expect  such  a  provision,  as  that  the  porter 
who  carries  a  parcel  without  first  fixing  his  reward, 
should  wait  for  his  shilling  when  he  has  discharged 
his  trust. 

That  his  frequent  application  to  ministers,  that 
his  petitions  and  his  memorials  produced  no  ulti- 
mate recompense^  whil6  it  excites  our  indigna- 
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ticii  may  teach  us  thiisi  useful  leraon,  to  act  with 
courtiers  as  the  law  acts  with  every  man,  deem 
them  knaves  till  they  prove  themselves  the  cob« 
tcary. 

When  Cumberland  received  his  regular  recall 
and  dismission  from  the  station  he  occupied,  he 
prepared  to  return  to  England.  This  he  did,  as  I 
have  already  related,  by  a  different  road  from  what 
he  proceeded  in  when  journeying  to  Spain.  He 
lengthened  his  travels  by  seeing  as  much  of  foreign 
nations  as  his  opportunities  would  permit.  His 
track  he  has  described  with  tedious  and  unnecessary 
minuteness :  be  tells  of  every  village  he  arrives  at, 
and  laments,  with  wearisome  repetition,  the  paltry 
and  unsatisfying  accommodations  of  Spanish  inns. 
Without  seeing  any  thing  worthy  of  narration, 
without  making  any  inquiries  that  led  to  discoveries 
which  the  world  might  wish  to  know  or  be  better 
for  the  knowledge  of,  he  has  merely  filled  forty  or 
fifty  pages  with  a  dull  recapitulati<m  of  what  stages 
he  performed,  with  what  celerity  the  mules  moved, 
or  with  what  obstinacy  the  muleteers  resisted 
all  entreaties  to  amend  their  itinerary  system.  This 
was  information  which  might  well  have  been 
spared,  to  make  room  for  more  instructive  details 
of  which  he  gives  only  occasional  and  very  brief 
glimpses. 

When  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  be  found  himself 
so  extremely  ill  with  fever  that  he  was  compelled 
to  suspend  his  further  progress,  and  call  in  medical 
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assistance.  Here  he  languished  for  three  weeks, 
duriog  which  time  the  malady  greatly  emaciated 
and  enfeebled  him,  and  here,  while  thus  prostrated 
by  disease,  he  first  heard  the  unwelcome  tidings  of 
his  bills  being  stopped,  and  of  his  person  being  con- 
sequently subjected  to  arrest.  From  this  impending 
danger,  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the  kindness 
of  a  friend,  (Marchetti)  who  lent  him  five  hundred 
pounds. 

His  mind  being  thus  quieted,  and  co-operating 
with  the  healthful  qualities  of  the  climate  in  which 
he  was,  he  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to 
resume  his  journey,  which  he  did,  travelling 
through  Bourdeaux,  Tours,  Blois,  and  Orleans,  to 
Paris,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ostend  and  there 
embarked  for  Margate,  arriving  in  his  house  in 
Portland- Place,  ''  to  experience  treatment  which 
he  had  not  merited,  and  to  encounter  losses  he 
never  overcame.** 

The  only  remarkable  event  that  distinguished 
this  long  journey  was  the  following,  which  I  will 
relate  in  Cumberland's  own  words. 

"  I  will  here  simply  relate,**  says  be,  "  an  in- 
cident without  attempting  to  draw  any  conjectures 
from  it,  which  is,  that  whilst  I  laid  ill  at  Bayonne, 
insensible,  and  as  it  was  supposed  at  the  point  of 
death,  the  very  monk,  who  had  been  so  troublesome 
to  me  at  Elvas,*  Tound  his  way  into  my  chamber, 

•  This  was  |m  Irish  benedictine,  -who,  when  Cumberland  was  proceeding 
into  Spain,  entered  his  room  one  morning  while  at  Elvaf,  vehemently 
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and  upon  tbe  alarm  given  by  my  wife  who  p^rfeic^tly 
recognized  bis  person,  was  only  driven  out  of  it 
by  force.  Again  when  I  was  in  Paris,  and  about 
to  sit  down  to  dinner,  a  sallad  was  brought  to  me 
by  the  lacquey,  who  waited  on  roe,  which  was  given 
to  him  for  me  by  a  red-haired  Dominican,  whose 
person,  according  to  his  description,  exactly  tallied 
with  that  of  the  aforesaid  monk;  I  dispatched  my 
servant  Camis  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  he  had  escaped, 
and  my  suspicion  of  the  sallad  being  poisoned  was 
confirmed  by  experiment  on  a  dog. 

^^  I  shall  only  add  that  somewhere  in  Castile,  I 
forget  the  place,  but  it  was  between  Yalladolid  and 
Burgos,  as  I  was  sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  door  of  a 
house,  where  my  Calasseros  were  giving  water  to 
the  mules,  I  tendered  my  snuff  box  to  a  grave 
elderly  man,  who  seemed  of  the  better  sort  of 
Castilians,  and  who  appeared  to  have  thrown  him- 
self in  my  way,  sitting  down  beside  me  as  one  who 
invited  conversation.  The  stranger  looked  steadily 
in  my  face,  and  after  a  pause  put  his  fingers  in  my 
box,  and,  taking  a  very  small  portion  of  my  snuff 
between  them,  said  to  me, — *  I  am  not  afraid.  Sir, 
of  trusting  myself  to  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  an 
Englishman,  and  a  person,  in  whose  honour  I  may 

kxvei^hin^  against  Englaiw!  and  her  ^vernraent ;  and  ivhen  Cumberland 
entered  his  carria^  he  walked  by  the  tide  of  it,  pertinaciously  resisting 
his  progress  and  anathematising  the  drivers  if  they  dared  to  move  onwards  i 
nor  did  he  quit  his  post,  or  cease  from  his  vociferations,  till  they  had  passed 
through  all  the  outposts  and  were  in  sight  of  Badajoz. 
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perfectly  repose.  But  there  is  death  concealed  in 
many  a  man's  snuflP  box,  and  I  would  seriously 
advise  you  on  no  account  to  take  a  single  pinch 
j^rom  the  box  of  any  stranger,  who  may  offer  it  to 
you ;  and  if  you  have  done  that  abpeady,  I  sincerely 
hope  no  such  coosequences  as  I  allude  to  will 
result  fix>m  your  want  of  caution/  I  continued  in 
conversation  with  this  stranger  for  some  time ;  I 
told  him  I  had  never  before  been  apprised  of  the 
practices  he  had  spoken  of,  and,  being  perfectly 
without  suspicion,  I  might,  or  might  not,  have 
exposed  myself  to  the  danger,  he  was  now  so  kind 
as  to  apprize  me  of,  but  I  observed  to  him  that 
however  prudent  it  might  be  to  guard  myself  against 
such  evil  practices  in  other  countries,  I  should  not 
expect  to  meet  them  in  Castile,  where  the  Spanish 
point  of  honour  most  decidedly  prevailed.  '  Ah, 
Senor,*  he  replied,  *  they  may  not  all  be  Spaniards* 
whom  you  have  chanced  tipon,  or  shall  hereafter 
chance  upon,  in  Castile.*  When  I  asked  him  how 
this  snuff  operated  on  those  who  took  it,  his 
answer  was,  as  I  expected — *  On  the  briain.*  I  was 
not  curious  to  enquire  who  this  stranger  was,  as  I 
paid  little  attention  to  his  information  at  the  time, 
though  I  confess  it  occurred  to  me,  when  after  a 
few  days  I  was  seized  with  such  agonies  in  my 
head,  as  deprived  me  of  my  senses  :  I  merely  give 
this  anecdote,  as  it  occurred  ;  I  draw  no  inferences 
from  it.*' 
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There  is  enough  of  agreeable  mystery  in  this 
account  to  serve  a  novel-writer  for  the  basis  of  a 
terrible  incident.  How  might  he  paint  an  insidious 
assassin  lurking  about  to  snare  his  victim  with  a 
pinch  of  snuff;  and  death  entering  at  an  avenue 
hitherto  unused  in  fiction. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Cumberland's  forbearance  in  relating  the  treatment 
he  received  from  the  English  government. — His 
Memorial,  addressed  to  Lord  North. — Its 
failure. — His  warm  remonstrances  to  Mr.  Secre^;- 
TARY   Robinson.  —  Retires  to    Tunbridge. — 
Celebrates  that  place  in  his  Memoirs  and  in 
Retrospection.— TAejo/ca^Mrcs  of  reading. — 
The  family  which  accompanied  him  to  Tunbridge. 
— Publishes    his    Anecdotes    of    Spanish 
Painters. — Accused  of  attacking  Sir  Joshua 
RjeSynolds. — Examination  of  this  charge. — 
Brief  history  of  painting  in  Spain. — His  comedy 
of  the  W  A  LLOONS  acted. — His  character  q/"  Hen- 
derson.— The  sneering  scepticism  of  Dayies 
reproved. 
I  HAYE  dwelt  much  longer  upon  Cumberland's 
narrative  of  what  occurred  to  him  in  Spain  than  it 
was,  at  first,  my  intention  to  do :    nor  should  I 
have  departed  from  that  intention  had  I  not  become 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  formed  a  remarkable 
era  in  the  life  of  a  literary  man,  that  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  that  Cumberland  had  been  treated  with  a  de- 
gree of  injustice,  by  his  employers,  too  flagrant  to 
be  passed  over  without  some  expression  of  ab- 
horrence. 

His  own  recital  of  this  injustice  is  written  with- 
out any  acrimony.  He  tells  of  it  as  of  a  misfortune 
which  befell  him,  but  he  does  not  vent  reproaches 
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or  insults  against  those  who  were  the  authors  of  that 
misfortune.  He  laments  the  loss  which  he  sustained, 
and  the  privations  which  such  a  loss  must  force 
upon  a  man  who  means  to  live  honestly  in  society; 
but  he  laments  it  with  theseusibility  of  a  wounded, 
not  with  the  bitterness  of  a  resentful,  heart.  This 
meekness,  this  charitable  oblivion  of  so  violent  an 
injury,  of  an  injury  who^e  consequences  extended 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  and  under  which  he 
bent  at  the  very  moment  when  he  wrote,  deserves 
to  be  recorded  with  the  highest  approbation:  it 
adds  a  lustre  to  his  misfortune,  and  awakens  the 
pity  and  veneration  of  those  who  contemplate  a 
man  nearly  in  his  eightieth  year,  temperately  re- 
counting the  adverse  strokes  of  unmerited  misfor- 
tune by  which  his  proudest  hopes  of  life  were 
blighted. 

With  what  injustice  he  seems  to  have  been 
treated,  and  what  claims  he  appears. to  have  had 
upon  the  government,  the  following. memorial  will 
shew : — 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  North, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
"  The  humble  Memorial  of  Richard  Cumberland 
"  Sheweth, 

"  That  your  Memorialist,  in  April 
1780,  received  his  Majesty's  most  secret  and  con- 
fidential orders  and  instructions  to  set  out  for. the 
court  of  Spain  in  company  with  the  Abbe  Hussey, 
one  ^f  his  Catholic  Majesty's  chaplains,  for  the 
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purpose  of  negociatinga  separate  peace  with  that 
court. 

**  That  to  render  the  object  of  this  commission 
more  secret,  your  MenK^rialist  was  directed  to  take 
his  family  with  him  to  Lisbon^  under  the  preteince 
of  recovering  the  health  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  having  sent  the 
Abbe  Hussey  before  him  to  the  Court  of  Spain, 
agreeably  to  the  King's  instructions,  your  Memo- 
rialist and  his  family  soon  after  repaired  to  Aran* 
juez,  where  his  Catholic  Majesty  then  kept  his 
court. 

^*  That  your  Memorialist  upon  setting  out  on 
this  important  undertaking  received,  by  the  hands 
of  John  Robinson,  Esquire,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds 
on  account,  with  directions  how  he  should  draw, 
through  the  channel  of  Portugal,  upon  his  banker 
in  England  for  such  further  sums  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary, (particularly  for  a  large  discretionary  siim 
to  be  employed,  as  occasion  might  require,  in  secret 
services)  and  your  Memorialist  was  directed  to 
accompany  his  drafts  by  a  separate  letter  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Robinson,  advising  him  what  sum  or 
sums  he  had  given  order  for,  that  the  same  might 
be  replaced  to  your  Memorialist's  credit  with  the 
bank  of  Messieurs  Crofts  and  Co.  in  Pali-Mall. 

"  That  your  Memorialist,  in  the  execution  of 
this  commission,  for  the  space  of  nearly  fourteen 
months,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  Abbe  Hussey's 
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separate  journey  into  Spaini,  paid  all  chai^^  in* 
curred  by  him  during  four  months  residence  there, 
and  supplied  him  with  money  for  his  return  to 
England,  no  part  of  which  has  been  repaid  to  your 
MemoriaKisit. 

"  That  your  Memorialist,  with  his  fomily,  took 
two  very  long  and  expensive  journies,  (the  one  by 
way  of  Lisbon,  and  the  other  through  France)  no 
consideration  for  which  has  been  granted  to  him. 

"  That  your  Memorialist,  during  his  residence 
in  Spain,  was  obliged  to  follow  the  removals  of  the 
court  to  Aranjuez,  San  Ildefonso,  the  Escurial,  and 
Madrid,  besides  frequent  visits  to  the  Pardo :  in 
all  which  places,  except  the  Pardo,  he  was  obliged 
to  lodge  himself,  the  expense  of  which  can  only  be 
known  to  those,  who  in  the  service  of  their  court 
have  incurred  it. 

**  That  every  article  of  nefcessary  expense,  being 
inordinately  high  in  Madrid,  your  Memorialist^ 
without  assuming  any  vain  appearance  of  a  mi* 
nister,  and  with  as  much  domestic  fVugality  as  pos* 
sible,  incurred  a  very  heavy  charge. 

"  That  your  Memorialist  havitig  no  courier  with 
him,  nor  any  cypher,  was  obliged  to  employ  his 
own  servant  in  that  trust,  and  the  servant  of  Abbe 
Hussey,  at  his  own  proper  cost,  no  part  of  which 
has  been  repaid  to  him. 

'*  That  your  Memorialist  did,  at  considerable 
charge,  obtain  papers  and  documents,  containing 
information  of  a  very  important  naturci  which  need 
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not  here  be  enumerated;   of  which  charge  so  in- 
curred no  part  has  been  repaid. 

"  That  upon  the  capture  of  the  East  and  West 
India  ships  by  the  eneray,  your  Memorialist  was 
addressed  by  many  of  the  British  prisoners,  some 
of  whom  he  relieved  with  money,  and  in  all  cases 
obtained  the  prayer  of  their  memorials.  Your 
Memorialist  also,  through  the  favour  of  the  Bishop 
of  Burgos,  took  with  him  out  of  Spain  some  va- 
luable British  seamen,  and  restored  them  to  his 
Majesty's  fleet ;  and  this  also  he  did  at  his  own  cost. 

**  That  your  Memorialist,  during  his  residence 
in  Spain,  was  indispensibly  obliged  to  cover  these 
his  unvoidable  expenses  by  several  drafts  upon  his 
banker  to  the  amount  of  4500K  of  which  not  one 
single  bill  has  been  replaced,  nor  one  farthing  issued 
to  his  support  during  fourteen  months  expensive 
and  laborious  duty  in  the  King's  immediate  and 
most  confidential  service;  the  consequence  of 
which  unparalleled  treatment  was,  that  your  Me- 
morialist was  stopped  and  arrested  at  Bayonne,  by 
order,  from  his  remittancers  at  Madrid  ;  in  this 
agonizing  situation  your  Memorialist,  being  then  in 
the  height  of  a  most  violent  fever,  surrounded  by  a 
family  of  helpless  women  in  an  enemy^s  country, 
and  abandoned  by  his  employers,  on  whose  faith 
he  had  relied,  found  himself  incapable  of  proceed- 
ing on  his  journey,  and  destitute  of  means  for  sub- 
sisting where  he  was:  under  this  accumulated 
distress;  he  must  have  sunk  and  expired,  had  not 
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the  generosity  of  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service, 
who  had  acompanied  him  into  France,  supplied  his 
necessities  with  the  loan  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  passed  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  bankrupt 
servant  into  his  own  country,  for  which  humane 
action  this  friendly  officer,  (Marchetti  by  name), 
was  arrested  at  Paris,  and  by  the  Count  D' Aranda 
remanded  back  to  Madrid,  there  to  take  his  chance 
for  what  the  influence  of  France  may  find  occasion 
to  devise  against  him. 

*^  Your  Memorialist,  since  his  return  to  England, 
having,  after  innumerable  attempts,  gained  one 
only  admittance  to  your  lordship's  person,  for  the 
space  of  more  than  ten  months,  and  not  one  answer 
to  the  firequent  and  humble  suit  he  has  made  to 
you  by  letter,  presumes  now,  for  the  last  time,  to 
solicit  your  consideration  of  hfs  case,  and  as  he  is 
persuaded  it  is  not,and  cannot  be, in  your  lordship's 
heart  to  devote  and  abandon  to  unmerited  ruin  an 
old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  crown,  who  has  been 
the  father  of  four  sons,  (one  of  whom  has  lately 
died,  and  three  are  now  carrying  arms  in  the  ser- 
tice  of  their  King),  your  Memorialist  humbly  prays, 
that  you  will  give  order  for  him  to  be  relieved  in 
such  manner,  as  to  your  lordship's  wisdom  shall 
jeem  meet — 

**  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  by 
*'  Your  lordship's  most  obedient 
"  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Richard  Cumberland/* 
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This  memorial,  thus  simpfy,  pergpicuoudy,  andt 
in  some  p^grts,  affectingly  urged,  proditced,  as  the 
reader  may  anticipate,  qq  benefit  to  Cumberland. 
Lord  North,  he  tboi^ht,  never  read  it ;  a  brief  en* 
cooiium  oa  his  lordship's  candour  and  sincerity  i 
but,  though  be  did  not  affect  to  exonerate  him 
from  sdl  culpability,  he  justly  consid^ed  Mr.  Se-* 
cretary  Robinson  as  the  <me  who  had  the  laigest 
share  of  obloquy  in  tbe  business^   It  was  his  duty^ 
Cumberland  conceived,   to  solicit  the  fulfilment 
of  that  promise  which  bad  been  m^de  through  him, 
and  it  was  in  his  power,  he  believed,  to  have 
obtained  that  fulfilment,,  had  he  chosen  to  solicit 
lit.    To  him,  therefore,  as  to  one  who  was  more 
immediately  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  he  acU 
djsessedseveral  warmreoioustrances;  remoncitrances, 
indeed,  of  such  a  character,  as  no  man  of  spirit,  in 
Cumberland's  opinion,  ^^  ought  to  have  put  up 
with  ;**  he  did  put  up  with  them,  however,  either 
because  he  wanted  spirit  to  resent  them,  or  be* 
lieved  that  he  was  not  bound  to  view  them  aa 
personal  accusations. 

With  Lord  North  Cumberland  eventually  be« 
came  intimate,  when  the  awful  visitation  of  blind- 
ness had  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  mortifying  help- 
lessness, and  robbed  him  of  all  external  sources  of 
comfort.  It  was  then,  however,  that  he  appeared 
more  truly  ^^eat  than  when  extrinsic  and  acci- 
dental greatness  belonged  to  him ;  it  was  then  that 
Ihe  powers  of  his  mind»  the  resources  of  his  ge* 
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mnsy  the  stores  of  his  memory^  and  the  brilliancy 
of  bis  imc^nation>  were  displayed  with  a  grace  and 
proAisioa  which  seemed  to  be  increased  by  the  ma« 
lady  that  oppi^essed  him ;  or^  perhaps,  the  spectator 
instinctively  drew  a  ccmiparison  between  his  bodily 
condition,  and  the  intellectual  vigour  which  he  exhi- 
bited, as  we  are  apt  toi^grandise  the  superiority  of 
whatever  is  performed  under  seeming  disabilities 
tin  the  probable  at  last  swells  into  the  marvellous. 

With  Lord  George  Germain  also,  he  continued 
to  live  in  uninterrupted  friendship,  both  while  he 
presided  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  after  he  had 
resigned  that  office.  He  represents  himself,  in-r 
deed,  as  having  sometimes  conducted  some  delicate 
transactions  for  his  lordship,  and  in  a  manner 
always  satisfactory  to  him.  This  was  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  great  number  of  American  loyalists 
who,  on  his  levee  days,  usually  resorted  to  him  ; 
and  he  mentions  one  instance,  in  particular,  of  a 
naval  officer,  who  had  written  a  letter  to  Lord 
George  Germain,  containing  expressions  highly 
disrespectful  to  him  and  to  Cumberland,  upon 
whom  he  inmiediately  waited,  and  compelled  him 
to  write  and  sign  an  apology  of  his  own  dictating. 

When  Lord  North's  administration  was  sub^ 
verted,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  was  dissolved  by 
the  operations  of  what  is  commotily  called  Burke's 
Bill,  Cumberland  was  dismissed  with  a  compensa* 
tion  which  he  represents  as  less  than  a  moiety  of 
what  he  was  deprived  of.    This  diminution  of  bis 
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pecuniary  resources,  concurring  with  his  Spanish 
losses,  which  had  compelled  him  to  sacrifice  the 
patrimony  he  was  born  to,  reduced  him  to  the 
necessity  of  diminishing  his  expenditure,  and 
of  providing  an  establishment  more  suitable  to  his 
income. 

London,  howerer,  is  not  the  place  where  a  pub- 
lic man  can  best  pursue  plans  of  economy ;  nor, 
perhaps,  is  it  desirable  that  any  place  should  be  at 
once  the  scene  of  liberal  competency,  and  of  sub- 
sequent embarrassment.  A  man  commonly  flies 
from  a  spot  that  has  witnessed  his  prosperity, 
when  he  can  no  longer  maintain  even  the  appearance 
of  it ;  and  it  is  the  surest  way,  indeed,  to  avoid  the 
painful  retrospections  of  our  own  mind,  and  the 
suspicious  condolence  of  our  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. 

Cumberland,  therefore,  forsook  the  metropolis, 
and,  with  the  remnant  of  his  shattered  fortune, 
sought  peace  and  health  in  the  retreats  of  Tun- 
bridge,  nor  had  he  ever  afterwards,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  an  abiding  place  in  town.  The 
comforts  and  conveniencies  of  this  spot  he  has  ce- 
lebrated in  his  Memoirs,  and  he  had  reason  to  do 
so,  for  he  says,  that  ^'  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  residence  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  he  never  ex- 
perienced a  single  hour's  indisposition  that  con- 
fined him  to  his  bed,"  though  previously  to  that 
period  he  had  undergone  as  much  illness,  and 
fought  as  hardly  for  bis  life  with  fevers,  as  most  men. 
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Of  his  residence  at  this  place,  and  of  some  of 
the  events  that  befell  him  there,  he  thus  pleas- 
ingly speaks  in  the  poem  which  he  published  so 
shortly  before  his  death  : 

**  Hail  to  thee,  Tunbridge !    Hail,  Hyg^etan  fount ! 

Still  as  thy  waters  flow,  may  they  dispense 

Health  to  the  sick  and  comfort  to  the  sad ! 

Sad  I  came  to  thee,  comfortless  and  sick 

Of  many  sorrows :  still  th'  envenom'd  shaft 

Of  base  ii^i^tice  raokl'd  in  my  breast; 

Still  on  my  bag^ard  cheek  the  fever  himg-* 

'  My  only  recompense'-^Thirty  lonjf  years  ' 

Hare  blanch'd  my  temples  since  I  first  was  tang^ht  ■ « 

The  painful  truth,  that  I  but  mock'd  my  hopes,       ».        .  'f 

And  fool*d  my  senses,  whibt  I  went  astray 

To  palaces  and  courts  to  search  for  that. 

Which  dwells  not  in  them.*— No:  to  you,  my  books  I 

To  you,  the  dear  companions  of  my  youth. 

Still  my  best  comforters,  I  tum'd  for  peace : 

To  you  at  mominj^  break  I  came,  with  you 

Affain  )  eommun'd  o'er  the  midnight  lamp. 

And  haply  rescu'd  from  the  abyss  of  time 

Some  precious  relics  of  the  Grecian  muse. 

Which  else  had  perish'd :  These  were  pleasing  toils. 

For  these  some  learned  men,  who  knew  how  deep 

I  delv'd  to  fetch  them  up,  have  g^v'n  me  praise. 

And  I  am  largely  paid ;  of  this  no  court. 

No  craft  can  rob  me,  and  I  boldly  trust 

The  treasure  will  not  perish  at  my  death. 

Here,  wrapt  in  meditation,  I  e^joy'd 
My  calm  retreat ;  here  in  the  honest  hearts 
Of  a  brave  peasantry  I  now  repo6*d 
That  confidence,  which  never  was  betray'd 
By  them,  nor  from  them  shall  it  be  withdrawn 
To  the  last  moment  of  my  life,  by  me. 
Four  gallant  sons,  'twizt  land  and  sea,  I  sharM ; 
My  country  had  them  all ;  and  two  had  died 
On  distant  shores  beyond  tl^  Atlantic  stream. 
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When  Engkiid  call'd  bcr  Toluntoen  to  ftraii> 
And  rear'd  her  beacon  on  the  neif  hb'ring  hill. 
That  orerfaaoss  our  hamlet:  At  the  call 
Uproee  my  brave  compatrioti»  aek^  thdr  anof » 
Flock'd  to  the  standard  of  unconqner'd*  Kent, 
And  bade  me  lead  them  forth ;  I  took  the  sWord^ 
Gift  of  their  love»  on  which  they  had  encpraVd 
A  pledge  by  them  kept  sacred  throug^h  a  oaurse 
Of  nine  yean  faithful  service,  and  I  trust 
Till  by  command  I  took  my  last  sad  leave. 
My  eye  was  never  fhmi  them,  nor  my  heart." 

One  part  of  the  preceding  extract  (thpit  where 
he  commemorates  the  many  hours  of  tinalloyed 
happiness  which  he  derived  from  his  books),  will 
be  read  by  every  literary  man  with  a  pleasing  con- 
sciousness of  its  truth.  How  few  reflections  upon 
the  employment  of  time,  indeed,  can  ec]|ual  those 
which  a  scholar  feels  when  he  retraces  in  his  ima- 
gination the  hours  he  has  devoted  to  voluntary 
and  secluded  study.  The  remembrance  of  past 
actions,  on  which  virtue  has  fixed  her  approving 
stamp,  may  equal,  but  certainly  cannot  surpass 
them.  In  a  mind  tinctured  with  the  love  of 
knowledge,  every  pleasing  idea  is  associated,  as  it 
contemplates  those  moments  of  placid  enjoyment 
when  instruction  was  silently  insinuating  itself, 
and  when  every  day  opened  new  stores  of  intellec- 
tual wealth  which  the  eager  pupil  of  wisdom 
panted  to  possess.  Inanimate  objects  become 
connected  with  our  progress,  and  we  remember, 
with  delight,  the  shady  walk,  the  silent  grove, 
or    the  beauteous    landscape,    where    we   first 

*  Iiwicta,  the  motto  to  the  arms  of  Kent. 
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opened  some  fiivourite  volume,  or  first  dwelt  upon 
some  mutchless  effusion  of  the  muse  still  che- 
rished by  the  memory.  Theae  are  emotions  fami- 
liar to  the  bosom  of  every  student,  and  they  ore 
such  as  ever  come  with  welcome,  for  they 
revive  the  recollection  of  a  period  which  is 
endeared  to  him  by  the  most  pleasing  images  of 
past  felicity.  Our  advancement  in  knowledge,  or 
our  completion  of  what  we  wish  to  know,  is  at- 
tended by  few  of  those  gay  and  inspiriting  sensa- 
tions which  accompany  our  initiation^  when  all 
before  us  is  new  and  untried,  and  hope  promises, 
with  flattering  delusion,  all  that  we  wish,  and 
more  than  we  find. 

Books  are  companions  which  accommodate 
themselves,  with  unreproaching  willingness,  to  all 
our  humours.  If  we  are  jocund,  or  if  we  are  sad, 
if  we  are  studious  to  learn,  or  desirous  only  to  be 
amused,  he  that  has  a  relish  for  reading,  will  find 
the  ready  means  of  supplying  all  his  intellectual 
wants  in  the  silence  of  his  library.  They  are 
friends  whom  no  estimation  can  overvalue ;  they 
are  always  at  our  call,  and  ready  to  offer  their  aid 
and  consolaticm ;  nor  need  we  overstrain  our  de« 
sires  by  courtesy,  for  the  moment  they  cease  to  be 
welcome  we  may  dismiss  them  from  our  society 
without  fear  of  reproach  or  offence.  Of  what 
other  friends  can  we  say  as  much  ? 

Cua^>erlaiid,    though    he    retired    to    them 
firom  the  tamults  of  public  Kfe,  was  not  des- 
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tined,  however,  to  find  undisturbed  repose.  He 
perceived  the  health  of  his  wife  decliuing,  and 
he  perceived  it  with  an  aggravation  of  sorrow 
which  must  have  struck  deep  into  a  mind  possess- 
ing sensibility.  ^^  She  was  sinking  under  the 
effects  which  her  late  sufferings  and  exertions,  in 
attending  upon  him,  had  entailed  upon  her." 
This  was  not,  indeed,  the  fault  of  Cumberland, 
but  surely  it  was  his  misfortune ;  and  dear  as  must 
be  the  recollection  of  a  wife,  who  sacrifices  her 
own  existence  in  discharging  her  duty  to  her  bus- 
band  in  sickness  and  affliction,  still,  the  remem- 
brance that  it  was  a  sacrifice  weighs  heavily  upon 
the  heart,  and  embitters  our  sorrows  with  some- 
thing like  remorse. 

Cumberland  bears  the  most  unequivocal  testi- 
mony to  the  virtues  and  fidelity  of  his  wife,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  picture  of  conjugal 
harmony,  of  sincerity,  love,  and  confidence,  in 
marriage,  which  is  so  rarely  to  be  found.  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  may  be  attributed  to  that  tender- 
ness with  which  we  instinctively  mention  the  dead  ; 
but  even  with  that  deduction  there  remains  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  found  a  degree  of  connu- 
bial happiness  of  which  he  might  justly  boast. 

The  family  which  accompanied  him  to  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  were,  besides  his  wife,  his  second 
daughter  Sophia,  his  infant  one  Marianne,  and  his 
three  surviving  sons,  Richard,  Charles,  and  Wil- 
liam.     His  eldest  daughter  had   married   Lord 
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EdwardBeotinck,  brother  to  the  Diike  of  Portlacd  ; 
and  his  second  son,  George,  had  been  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Cbarlestown,  the  very  day  after  be,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  compfiand  of  an  armed 
vessel. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Spain,  he  published 
his  **  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Painters  in  Spain," 
in  two  small  octavo  volumes.  This  was  a  work  of 
original  research,  and  introduced  to  the  lovers  of 
the  art,  and  to  artists,  the  names  and  productions 
of  men  very  little  known  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  country.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  are  amusing 
and  interesting.  Of  the  accuracy  of  his  notions, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  art  itself,  I  can  say 
nothing,  but  what  would  expose  my  own  igno- 
rance ;  but  I  have  heard  an  artist  of  some  emi- 
nence acknowledge,  the  general  taste  and  fidelity 
of  Cumberland's  opinions.  To  these  anecdotes 
he  afterwards  added  another  publication,  "  An 
accurate  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  several 
paintings  in  the  King  of  Spain's  Palace  at  Madrid^ 
with  some  account  of  the  pictures  in  the  Buen- 
Retiro." 

This  catalogue  was  the  first  that  had  been  made, 
and  was  now  done  by  the  permission  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  at  Cumberland's  request,  being  trans- 
mitted to  him  after  his  return  to  England. 

As  if  the  malice  of  criticism,  however,  delighted 
to  vex  a  man  who  was.  so  sensible  of  its  power,  Cum- 
berland had  no  sooner  published  these  Anecdotes 
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thao  he  was  accused  of  having  violently  luid  unjustly 
attacked,  in  the  second  volume,  the  character  of 
his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Such  a  chaige^ 
living,  as  he  then  was,  in  habits  of  close  iatimacy 
with  Reynolds,  must  have  come  with  aggravated 
force;  and  Cumberland  is  at  some  pains,  in  his 
Memoirs^  to  vindicate  himself  from  its  truth.  The 
supposed  injury  was  committed  in  that  part  of  the 
second  volume  where  he  is  speaking  of  MtngSy 
and  as  the  passage  is  not  long  I  will  extract  it. 

•*  Mengs  loved  the  truth,  but  he  did  not  always 
find  it  out ;  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  con- 
tracted education,  and  soured  by  the  insupport^ 
able  severity  of  his  father's  discipline,  his  habit 
became  saturnine  and  morose,  and  his  manners 
unsocial  and  inelegant :  he  had  a  great  propensity 
for  speaking  what  are  called  plain  truths,  but 
which  oftentimes,  in  feet,  are  no  truths  at  all.  His 
biographer  and  editor  Azara,  has  given  us  an  in- 
stance of  this  sort,  in  a  reply  he  made  to  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  His  Holiness  had  asked  Mengs* ^ 
opinion  of  some  pictures  he  had  collected  at  Ve- 
nice. They  are  good  for  nothing,  said  Mengs. 
How  so  ?  rejoined  his  Holiness,  they  have  been 
highly  commended — naming  a  certain  painter  as 
his  authority  for  their  merit.  Most  Holy  Father, 
replied  MengSy  we  are  both  professors  of  the  same 
art ;  he  extols  what  he  cannot  equal,  and  I  depre- 
ciate what  I  am  sensible  I  can  excel.  N.  y.  yo 
S0ma8  dos  profesores.     El  uno  alaba  h  que  es  supe- 
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rior  d  iuetfera;  y  el  otro  vitupera  lo  qme  le  et  mpe* 
rior.    I  should  suspect  that  Clement  thought  very 
little  the  worse  of  his  pictures,  and  not  much  the 
better  of  Mengs  for  his  repartee.    Whether  Mengi 
really  thought  with  contempt  of  art  which  was  in* 
ferior  to  his  own,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but 
that  he  was  apt  to  speak  contemptuously  of  artists 
superior  to  himself,  I  am   inclined  to  believe; 
Azara  tells  us,  that  he  pronounced  of  the  academi** 
cal  lectures  of  our  Reynolds,  that  they  were  calcu* 
lated  to  mislead  young  students  >nto  error,  teach- 
ing nothing  but  those  superficial  principles  which  he 
plainly  avers  are  all  that  the  author  himself  knows 
of  the  art  he  professes.    Dei  libro  modemo  del  Sr. 
Raynoldsj  Ingles^  decia  que  es  tma  obrUj  que  puede 
canducir  lo$  juvenes  al  error;  posque  $e  qvteda  en 
las  principios  superficiales  que  canoce  solamente  a 
qtielauior.     Azara  immediately  proceeds  to  say 
that  Mengi  was  of  a  temperament  colericoy  udustOj 
and  that  his  bitter  and  satirical  turn  created  him 
infinitoe  agramadas  y  quefosos.     When  his  histo- 
rian and  friend  says  this  there  is  no  occasion  for 
me  to  repeat  the  remark.    If  the  genius  of  Mengs 
had  been  capable  of  producing  a  composition  equal 
to  that  of  the  tragic  and  pathetic  Ugolino,  I  am 
persuaded  such  a  sentence  as  the  above  would 
never  have  passed  his  lips ;  but  flattery  made  him 
vain,    and  sickness  rendered  him  peevish;    he 
found  himself  at  Madrid,  in  a  country  without 
rivals,  and  because  the  arts  had  travelled  out  of 
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bis  sights  he  was  disposed  to  think  fhey  eitisted 
nowhere  but  on  bis  own  pallet.  The  time^  per- 
haps, is  at  band^  when  our  virtuosi  will  extend 
their  route  to  Spain^  aad  of  these  some  one  will 
probably  be  found,  who,  regarding  with  just  indig- 
nation, these  dogmatical  decrees  of  Meng$j  will 
take  in  hand  the  examination  of  his  paintings, 
which  I  have  now  enumerated ;  and  we  may  then  be 
told,  with  the  authority  of  science,  that  his  Nati-^ 
vityy  though  so  splendidly  encased,  and  covered 
with  such  care,  that  the  vei^y  winds  of  Heaven  are 
not  permitted  to  visit  its  face  too  roughly^  would 
have  owed  more  to  the  chrystal  than  it  does  in 
some  parts,  at  least,  had  it  been  less  transparent 
than  it  is  ;  that  it  discovers  an  abortive  and  puisny 
bambino,  which  seems  copied  from  a  bottle ;  that 
Mengs  was  an  artist  who  had  seen  much,  and  in- 
vented little ;  that  he  dispenses  neither  life  nor 
death  to  his  figures,  excites  no  terror,  rouses  no 
passions,  and  risques  no  flights;  that  by  studying 
to  avoid  particular  defects,  he  incurs  general  ones, 
and  paints  with  tameness  and  servility  :  that  the 
contracted  scale  and  idea  of  a  painter  of  minia- 
tures, as  which  he  was  brought  up,  is  to  be  traced 
in  all  or  most  of  his  compositions,  in  which  a 
finished  delicacy  of  pencil  exhibits  the  Hand  of 
the  Artist,  but  gives  no  emanations  of  the  Soul  of 
the  Master:  if  it  is  beauty,  it  does  not  warm  ; 
if  it  is  sorrow,  it  excites  no  pity.  That  when 
the  Angel  announces  the  salutation  to  Mary, 
it    is  a  messenger  that   has    neither   used    dis- 
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patch  in  the  errand,  nor  grace  in  the  delivery ;  that 
although  Rubens  was  by  one  of  his  oracular  sayings 
condemned  to  the  ignominious  dullness  of  a  Dutch 
translator,  Ming$  Was  as  capable  of  painting 
Rubem's  Adoration,  as  he  was  of  creating  the  Star 
in  the  East  that  ushered  the  Magi :  but  these  are 
questions  above  my  capacity ;  I  resign  Mengs  to 
abler  critics,  and  Reynolds  to  better  defenders; 
well  contented  that  posterity  should  admire  them 
both,  and  well  assured  that  the  fame  of  our  coun- 
tryman is  established  beyond  the  reach  of  envy  or 
detraction/' 

If  the  reader  be  ss  willin^y  disposed  as  I  am  to 
acquit  Cumberland  of  all  intentional  depreciation 
of  his  friend's  merits^  he  may  still  think,  however, 
that  it  was  a  needless  violation  of  kindness  to  dif- 
fuse th6  knowledge  ^ven  of  another's  opinion  when 
it  tended  to  bring  his  abilities  into  question.  It 
was  at  least  in  his  power  to  have  shewn  forbear- 
ance ;  and  when  he  found  that  so  unequivocal  a 
censure  had  been  passed  upon  his  friend,  by  a 
foreign  writer,  he  might  have  forborne  to  give  it- 
currency  by  translating  it.  It  is  true  he  afterwards 
undertakes  his  vindication:  but  is  not  this  like 
a  man  who  first  wounds  you  and  then  very  assir 
duously  runs  about  to  procure  assistance,  and  to 
stanch  the  blood  ? 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  find 
here  the  brief  history  of  painting  in  Spain,  with 
which  Cumberland  has  preceded  his  Anecdotes. 
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The  work  is  not  very  commonly  to  be  met  with, 
and  the  topic  is  one  not  yet  rendered  worthless  by 
familiarity. 

*^  Spain   has  given  birth  to  so  many  eminent 
painters,  of  whom  there  is  no  memorial  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  abounds  with  so  many  admirable 
examples  of  their  art,  dispersed  in  churches,  con- 
vents, and  palaces,  where  the  curiosity  of  modem 
travellers  rarely  carries  themf  that  I  persuade  my- 
self it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public  to 
have  some  account  of  men  and  works  so  little 
known  and  yet  so  highly  worthy  to  be  recorded. 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  been  professedly  at- 
tempted by  any  Spanish  writer,  except  by  Palo^ 
mino ;  who  in  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Painting,  in  two  folio  volumes,  has  inserted  the 
lives   of   two  hundred  and  thirty-three  painters 
and  sculptors,  who  flourished  in  Spain  from  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  reign  oi  Philip  the  Fourth;  of  these  materials  I 
have  principally  availed  myself  in  the  following 
sheets,  but  not  without  due  attention  to  other 
authorities,  that  interpose  accounts  differing  from 
his,  or  extend  to  particulars,  which  he  has  failed 
to  enumerate.     He  is  said  to  have  written  with  a 
Competent  knowledge  of  his  subject,  as  an  art,  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  professor;  and  in  rules  for 
the  practice  of  painting  he  is  very  diffusive :  if  he 
had  been  more  communicative  or  entertaining  in 
those  matters,  for  which  I  chiefly  consulted  him. 
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I  might  have  needed  less  apology  for  the  present 
•publication:  many  particulars  however  have  been 
furnished  to  me  from  tradition,  which  help  out  the 
sterility  and  dryness  of  his  catalogue ;  and  I  must 
not  omit  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  I  drew 
from  the  treatise  of  Pacheco^  a  book  now  become 
extremely  rare  and  hardly  to  be  obtained*  I  know 
there  Avas  an  English  abridgement  of  Palomino's 
Painters  published  in  the  year  1739,  but  the  ori- 
ginal is  in  very  few  hands ;  so  that,  unless  some 
Spanish  biographer  shall  speedily  be  found  with 
public  spirit  to  engage  in  the  task  of  rescuing  the 
fame  of  his  ingenious  countrymen  from  approaching 
extinction,  their  histories  at  least  will  soon  be  lost, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  their  works.  The  world 
is  in  possession  of  many  memoirs  of  the  artists  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Flanders ;  and  the  painters,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  England,  have  by  happy 
fortune  found  a  biographer,  whose  entertaining  ta- 
lents will  secure  to  them  a  reception  with  posterity; 
whilst  of  all  the  painters,  to  whose  memory  1  have 
dedicated  this  slight  attempt,  scarce  a  name  is 
heard  without  the  limits  of  Spain,  except  those  of 
Velasquez,  Muritlo,  and  Ribeira:  the  paintings  of 
the  latter  it  is  true  are  very  generally  known,  many 
excellent  performances  of  his  being  dispersed 
through  Europe:  some  respectable  remains  of 
Velasquez  are  to  be  found  in  Italy,  but  the  principal 
exertions  of  his  pencil  were  reserved  for  his  own 
i^ountry,  and  the  sovereign,  who  entertained  him. 
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in  his  service ;  these^  we  may  naturally  suppose, 
can  never  be  extracted:  and  as  iox  Murillo^  al-* 
though  some  pieces  of  his  have  in  time  past  been 
extracted  from  Seville,  yet  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  not  many  of  them,  which  pass  under 
his  name,  are  legitimate  ;  and  in  a  less  proportion 
can  we  find  amongst  such,  as  are  true  pictures,  any 
of  so  capital  a  rank,  as  to  impart  a  competent  idea 
of  his  extraordinary  merit. 

"  The  candid  reader  will  observe,  that  I  do  not 
profess  to  give  the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  who  are 
treated  of  in  this  catalogue,  for  which  my  materials 
do  not  suffice ;  nor  shall  I  hazard  many  criticisms 
upon  their  respective  works,  for  which  more  sci- 
ence would  be  requisite  than  I  can  pretend  to ; 
still  I  hope  there  will  be  found  sufficient  novelty 
to  amuse  such  of  oiy  readers,  as  can  endure  to 
hear  of  paintings,  as  they  strike  the  feelings  of  an 
ordinary  observer,  without  presuming  to  dissect 
them  in  the  learned  jargon  of  a  Virtuoso.  It  will 
be  remembered,  therefore,  that  I  offer  nothing  more 
to  the  public  than  Anecdotes  of  the  Eminent 
Painters,  who  have  flourished  in  Spain  during  the 
two  centuries  last  past ;  and  in  this  description  I 
include  all  siich  illustrious  foreigners,  as  have  re- 
sorted to  Spain  for  the  display  of  their  talents 
under  protection  of  the  princes  or  nobles  of  that 
kingdom ;  these  are  a  pretty  numerous  class,  and 
in  treating  of  them  I  shall  study  to  avoid  repeating 
what  may  have  been  better  told  by  others ;  but 
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even  of  these  perhaps  some  local  anecdotes  will 
occur,  which  may  at  least  be  supplementary  to  the 
kccounts  already  in  existence.     My  residence  in 
Spain,  and  some  advantages  incident  to   my  pe- 
culiar situation  there,  gave  me  repeated  access  to 
every  thing  I  wished  to  see;  almost  every  religious 
foundation    throughout  the  kingdom  contains  a 
ms^zine  of  art ;  in  resorting  to  these  nothing  will 
be  found,  of  which  a  stranger  can  complain,  unless 
of  the  gloominess  of  some  of  the  edifices,  and  the 
unfavourable  lights,  in  which  many  capital  paint- 
ings are  disposed :  in  private  houses  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  discover  very  fine  pictures  in  neglect  and 
decay  ;  thrown  aside  amongst  the  rubbish  of  cast«». 
off  furniture;  whether  it  be,  that  the  possessor  has 
no  knowledge  of  their  excellence,  or  thinks  it  below 
his  notice  to  attend  to  their  preservation ;    but 
how  much  soever  the  Spaniards  have  declined  fi'om 
their  former  taste  and  passion  for  the  elegant  arts, 
1  am  persuaded  they  have  in  no  degree  fallen  off 
from  their  national  character  for  generosity,  which 
IS  still  so  prevalent  amongst  them,  that  a  stranger, 
who  is  interestedly  disposed  to  avail  himself  of 
their  munificence,  may  in  a  great  measure  obtain 
whatever  is  the  object  of  his  praise  and  admiration: 
as  for  the  royal  collections  at  Madrid,  the  Escurial, 
and  elsewhere,  he  will  meet  a  condescension  so 
accommodated  to  his  curiosity,  that  the  one  is  as 
little  likely  to  be  exhausted  as  the  other;    the 
facility  of  access  to  every  palace  in  possession  pf 
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his  Catholic  Majesty  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
gratification  it  produces.*' 

Before  Cumberland  had  tettled  himself  at  Tun- 
bridge,  he  produced  his  comedy  of  the  Walloons  in 
1789.  The  character  of  Father  Sullivan  (in  which 
it  was  thought,  by  many,  that  the  author  intended 
an  adumbration  of  his  late  colleague  in  the  Spanish 
mission,  the  Abb^  Hussey),  was  written  expressly 
for  Henderson,  who  wished  to  have  him  drawn 
•*  a  fine  bold-faced  villain,'*  (to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage) ^^  the  direct  and  deepest  in  nature,  so  he 
had  but  motives  strong  enough  to  bear  him  out, 
and  such  a  prominency  of  natural  character,  as 
should  secure  him  from  the  contempt  of  his  au- 
dience.'* In  obedience  to  these  injunctions  Cum- 
berland drew  the  character :  but  the  play  was  not 
very  successful. 

Of  Henderson  so  much  less  is  known  than  must 
be  wished  by  every  inquirer  into  dramatic  history, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  conclude  this  chapter  by 
inserting  what  little  Cumberland  has  told  of  him. 
He  knew  him  well,  and  seems  to  have  had  much 
regard  for  his  character,  and  sufficient  admiration 
of  his  talents,  though  he  was  not  successful  in  pro- 
curing an  engagement  for  him  with  Garrick. 

"  He  was  an  actor,**  says  he,  **  of  uncommon 
powers,  and  a  man  of  the  brightest  intellect,  formed 
to  be  the  delight  of  society,  and  few  indeed  are 
those  men  of  distinguished  talents,  who  have  been 
more  prematurely  lost  to  the  world,  or  more  lastingly 
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regretted.     What  he  was  on  the  stage,  those  who 
recollect  his  Falstaff,  Shylock,  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  strong  cast,  can  fully 
testify ;    what  he  was  at  his  own  fire-side  and  in 
his  social  hours,  all,  who  were  within  the  circle  of 
his  intimates,  will  not  easily  foiget.     He  had  an 
unceasing  flow  of  spirits,  and  a  boiipdless  fund  of 
huoMur,  irresistibly  amusing;  he  also  had  wit,  pro* 
periy  so  distinguished,  and  from  the  specimens, 
which  I  have  seen  of  his  sallies  in  verse,  levelled 
at  a  certain  editor  of  a  public  print,  who  had  an** 
noyed  him  with  his  paragraphs,  I  am  satisfied  he 
had  talents  at  his  command  to  have  established  a 
very  high  reputation  as  a  poet.     I  was  with  him 
one  morning,  when   he  was  indisposed,  and  his 
physician,  Sir  John  Eliot,  paid  him  a  visit.     The 
doctor,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  merry  little  being, 
who  talked  pretty  much  at  random,  and  oftentimes 
with  no  great  reverence  for  the  subjects,  which  he 
talked  upon  ;  upon  the  present  occasion,  however, 
he  came  professionally  to  enquire  how  his  medi<* 
cines  had  succeeded,  and  in  his  northern  accent 
demanded  of  his  patient-—'  Had  he  taken  the  palls 
that  he  sent  him' — '  He  had'— *  Well !  and  how 
did  they  agree  ?     What  had  they  done  ?'— '  Won* 
ders,  replied  Henderson ;   I  survived  them'-^'  To 
be  sure  you  did,  said  the  doctor,  and  you  must 
take  more  of  'em,  and  live  for  ever :  I  make  all  my 
patients  immortal'—*  That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
afiraid  of,  doctor,  rejoined  the  patient,     I  met  a 
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lady  of  my  acquaintance  yesterday:  you  know 
her  very  well :  she  was  in  bitter  affliction,  crying 
and  bewailing  herself  in  a  most  piteous  fashion :  I 
asked  what  had  happened;  a. melancholy  event; 
her  dearest  friend  was  at  death's  door' — '  What  is 
her  disease,  cried  the  doctor  ?* — ^'  That  is  the  very 
question  I  asfud,  replied  Henderson  ;  but  she  was 
in  no  danger  from  her  disease ;  'twas  very  slight ; 
a  mere  excuse  for  calling  in  a  physician' — ^  Why, 
what  the  devil  are  you  talking  about,  rejoined  the 
doctor,  if  she  had  called  in  a  physician,  and  there 
was  no  danger  in  the  disease,  how  could  she  be 
said  to  be  at  death's  door  ?' — '  Because,  said  Hen- 
derson, she  had  called  in  you  :  every  body  calls 
you  in ;  you  dispatch  a  world  of  business,  and,  if 
you  come  but  once  to  each,  your  practice  must 
have  made  you  very  rich' — *  Nay,  nay,  quoth  Sir 
John,  I  am  not  rich  in  this  world;  I  lay  up  my 
treasure  in  heaven' — '  Then  you  may  take  leave  of 
it  for  ever,  rejoined  the  other,  for  you  have  laid  it 
up  where  you  will  never  find  it/ 

"  Henderson's  memory  was  so  prodigious,  that 
I  dare  not  risque  the  instance  which  I  couid  give 
of  it,  not  thinking  myself  entitled  to  demand  more 
credit  than  I  should  probably  be  disposed  to  give. 
In  his  private  character,  many  good  and  amiable 
qualities  might  be  traced,  particularly  in  his  con- 
duct towards  an  aged  mother,  to  whom  he  bore  a 
truly  filial  attachment ;  and  in  laying  up  a  provision 
for  his  wife^nd  daughter  he  was  at  least  sufficiently 
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careful  and  OBConomical.     He  was  concerned  with 
the  elder  Sheridan  in  a  course  of  public  readings : 
there  could  not  be  a  higher  treat  than  to  hear^his 
recitations  from  parts  and  passages  in  Tristram 
Shandy:  let  him  broil  his  dish  of  sprats,  seasoned 
with  the  sauce  of  his  pleasantry,  and  succeeded  by 
a  desert  of  Trim  and  my  uncle  Toby,  it  was  an 
entertainment  worthy  to  be  enrolled  amongst  the 
nodes  c^enasqtie  Divikm.     I  once  heard  him  read 
part  of  a  tragedy,  and  but  once ;  it  was  in  his  own 
parlour,  and  he  ranted  most  outrageously :  he  was 
conscious  how  ill  he  did  it,  and  laid  it  aside  before 
he  had  finished  it.    Jt  was  clear  he  had  not  studied 
that  most  excellent  property  of  pitching  his  voice 
to  the  size  of  the  room  he  was  in  ;  an  art,  which  so 
few  readers  have,  but  which  Lord  Mansfield  was 
allowed  to  possess  in  perfection.     He  was  an  ad* 
mirable  mimic,  and  in  his  sallies  of  this  sort  he 
invented  speeches  and  dialogues,  so  perfectly  ap- 
propriate to  the  charactjers  he  was  displaying,  that 
1  don't  doubt  but  many  good  sayings  have  been 
given  to  the  persons  he  made  free  with,  which 
being  fastened  on  them  by  him  in  a  frolic,  have 
stuck  to  them  ever  since,  and  perhaps  gone  down 
to  posterity  amongst  their  memorabilia.     If  there 
wad  any  body  now  qualified  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  characters  of  Foote  and  Henderson,  I 
don't  pretend  to  say  how  the  men  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour might  divide  the  laurel  between  them,  but  in 
this  all  men  would  agree  that  poor  Foote  attached 
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to  himself  very  few  true  friends,  and  Henderson 
very  many,  and  those  highly  respectable,  men 
virtuous  in  their  lives,  and  enlightened  in  their 
understandings.  Foote,  vain,  extravagant,  embar- 
rassed, led  a  wild  and  thoughtless  course  of  life, 
yet  when  death  approached  him,  he  shrunk  back 
into  himself,  saw  and  confessed  his  errors,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  was  truly  penitent.  Hen- 
derson's conduct  through  life  was  uniformly  de- 
corous, and  in  the  concluding  stage  of  it  exemplarily 
devout." 

This  is  a  high  character,  but  I  am  willing  to 
hope  not  an  undeserved  one.  The  reference  to 
the  last  moments  of  Foote  has  probably  some  con- 
nection with  his  own  efforts  for  bis  amendment : 
for  I  remember  that  Davies  alludes,  (with  a  sort  of 
sneering  scepticism,  which  does  him  little  credit) 
to  his  endeavours.  ^'  Good  Christians,''  says  he, 
'*  are  not  perhaps  acquainted  with  the  obligations 
they  owe  Mr.  Cumberland.  By  the  power  of  his 
eloquence,  and  the  strength  of  his  arguments  he 
almost  converted,  some  time  before  his  death,  that 
\vicked  unbeliever,  Samuel  Foote,  to  Christianity : 
he  assured  his  friends,  that  if  he  had  lived  a  little 
longer,  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should  have  com- 
pleted his  work,  and  made  a  good  man  of  him.'' 

There  is  a  levity  in  this  statement  which  ill  be- 
comes the  subject.  If  Foote  needed  conversion, 
if  his  belief  required  strengthening,  and  if  Cum- 
berland really  laboured  to  effect  that  conversioa 
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and  to  give  that  strength,  let  it  be  recorded  among 
those  actions  of  his  life  which  most  adorn  and 
dignify  his  memory :  but  if  the  feet  were  other-* 
wise,  and  assistance  was  neither  required  nor  given, 
it  wouM  be  no  justification  of  the  irreverence  with 
which  the  alhision  to  a  thing  so  solemn,  as  a 
preparation  for  eternity,  is  here  treated.  Surely 
his  friend  Johnson  would  have  frowned  upon  such 
indecorous  and  insipid  pertness  had  it  come  be- 
neath his  notice.     ^ 
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CHAP.  XIX. 
Cumberland  produces  tlu  Mysterious  Husband, 
a  trag^tf. — The  excellence  of  ils  plot. — Exanu^ 
ncUion  of  its  characters. — Epilogue  to  the  Arab. 
— Cumberland  wntes  tlie  Observer. — Compa- 
rison  of  this  with  the  Essays  of  J ohk so jSj  Ad- 
DisoN,  and  Sterlz.^^ Examination  of  some 
particular  papers  in  this  work, — Cumberland  ar* 
gues  against  female  acquirements. —  The  folly  of 
thisj  and  the  absurdity  of  his  exemplification. — 
His  religious  papers  commended. — Cumberland's 
notions  of  political  liberty. — His  character  of 
Abraham  Abrahams.*— ^n/icipa/€c/  in  one  of 
his  papers  by  Mr.  Pinkerton. — An  instance  of 
that  writer  s  ineffable  absurdity. — Cumberland's 
mock  criticism  upon  Othello  defective. — Ge- 
neral character  of  the  Observer.— Ci«m6^/anrf 
says  that  the  style  of  it  is  ^^  simple,  clear,  and 
harmonious.^* — Examination  of  this  claim. — /»- 
stances  cited  to  prove  that  his  style  has  neither  of 
these  qualities. — The  style  of  Goldsmith  exa^ 
mined  and  praised. — The  iniquitous  proceedings 
of  those  who  publish  trials  for  adultery. — Some 
advice  to  the  Society  for  the  suppression 
of  Vice. — An  example  how  Cumberland's  style 
might  be  improved. — Examined  with  the  greater 
rigour  because  of  his  gratuitous  assumption  of  its 
superior  merits. — His  Observer  that  work  which 
will  most  probably  convey  his  name  down  to  pos-^ 
tcrity. 
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The  next  dramatic  production  of  Cumberland  was 
the  Mysterious  Htuband^  a  tragedy,  in  which  he 
abo  pourtrayed  a  character  (Lord  DavenantJ  ex* 
pressly  for  the  display  of  Henderson's  peculiar 
powers,  and  he  performed  it,  according  to  the  au« 
tbor's  testimony,  with  conspicuous  excellence. 

He  who  has  been  accustomed  to  associate  with 
his  ideas  of  tragedy  a  uniform  pomp  of  diction  and 
elevation  (^sentiment,  will  be  disappointed  when 
he  takes  up  the  Mysterious  Husband,  which  is 
written  in  prose,  and  approaches,  in  some  places, 
to  the  easy  levity  of  comedy.  The  situations, 
however,  are  truly  tragic,  and  the  catastrophe  is  one 
as  solemn  and  affecting  as  can  well  be  devised. 

Of  tragedies,  founded  upon  domestic  incidents, 
and  composed  without  any  stateliness  of  language, 
there,  were  examples  upon  the  English  stage  be- 
fore Cumberland  produced  this.  Lillo  had  written 
his  George  Barnwell  and  Fatal  Curiosity,  and 
Moore  had  produced  his  Gamester,  all  of  them 
devoid  of  those  great  and  magnificent  events,  and 
of  that  laboured  dignity  of  style,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  belong  as  necessarily  to  tragedy  as  the 
divine  right  was  once  thought  essential  to  r^l 
dominion. 

Without  staying  to  inquire  whether  as  much 
might  not  be  reasonably  urged  in  defence  of  fami- 
liar tragedy  as  of  sentimental  comedy,  I  shall 
proceed  to  examine  the  one  before  me,  and  discri- 
minate its  merits  and  defects.  It  partakes  of  both, 
but  certainly  more  Ijtfgely  of  the  former. 
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The  plot  is  contrived  with  exquisite  felicity; 
and  though  Cumberland  has  made  it  subservient 
to  a  drama  which  arrests  the  feelings  in  the  most 
powerful  manner,  I  will  not  conceal  my  r^ret 
that  it  never  fell  into  better  hands.  Had  the  ima* 
ginaticm  of  Otway  teemed  with  such  a  fiction, 
of  what  a  tragedy  might  not  tl^  British  sti^e  now 
be  possessed  ?  It  is  one  so  probably  connected,  so 
-heart-rending,  and  so  morally  instructive,  that  I 
question  if  any  play  of  modern  times  can  be  op- 
posed to  it  as  superior. 

Great  praise,  indeed^  is  due  to  Cumberland.  I 
know  not  whether  he  invented  it,  by  a  lucky 
effort  of  his  own  fiancy,  or  whether  he  compounded 
its  chief  characteristics  from  the  suggestions  of 
other  writers :  but  he  has  so  skilfully  supp<Mrted  it^ 
involved  it  in  so  much  pleasing  intricacy,  and, 
(what  is  very  unusual  in  him)  forborne  its  deve- 
jopement  so  thoroughly  till  the  concluding  scenes 
of  the  play,  that  he  merits  every  commendation 
which  such  excellence  can  receive. 

The  language  of  this  drama  is  to  be  tried  by  the 
standard  neither  of  tragedy  nor  comedy,  for  it  be- 
longs to  neither.  I  prefer  it,  however,  to  his  dic- 
tion when  he  labours  to  construct  it  accordiiig  to 
the  received  forms  of  tragic  composition.  It  is 
animated,  expressive,  and  occasionally  elevated, 
but  very  seldom  turgid,  a  fault  which  Cumber- 
land seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  avoiding 
when  he  strove  to  be  dignified.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, be  lapses  into  unnatural  tumor  in  the  present 
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play,  but  he  seems  to  have  ftimed  rather  at  an  even 
tenor  of  polished  discourse^  and  has  generally  B.U 
tained  what  he  wished. 

The  first  interview  between  Captain  Dormer 
and  Lord  Davenani  is  managed  with  great  success. 
Nothing  could  be  devised  more  calculated  to 
heighten  the  infamy  of  Davenani,  or  to  display  the 
grateful  and  unsuspecting  confidence  of  DormeVi 
than  the  propositions  made  by  the  latter  respect^ 
ing  his  sister.  The  same  praise  may  be  given  to 
the  interposition  of  Marianne,  when  Dormer  and 
Sir  Harry  Harlow  are  fightings  by  which  the 
innocence  of  the  latter  is  unequivocally  esta- 
blished by  an  event  apparently  so  accidental  and 
yet  natural. 

Of  the  characters,  Lord  Davenanfs  is  the  most 
prominent.  This  was  written  by  Cumberland  for 
Henderson,  and  eminently  he  supported  it.  But 
he  tailed  to  give  it  what  Henderson  required,  such 
a  display  of  natural  character  as  might  secure  it 
from  contempt.  Lord  Davenant  is  a  villain  of  so 
black  a  die,  with  a  mind  so  lost  to  all  elevated^ 
generous,  or  tender  sensations,  that  he  excites 
nothing  but  unmingled  abhorrence.  His  treatment 
of  his  wife  is  gloomily  ferocious :  there  is  no  touch 
of  pity  in  his  disposition ;  and  the  sullen  apathy 
with  which  he  dismisses  the  question  of  his  son's 
promotion,  proves  that  the  father  had  as  little  do- 
minion in  his  heart  as  the  husband.  The  atrocity 
of  bis  conduct  towards  Marianne,  has  been  too 
often  equalled^  I  am  afraid,  and  without  the  in- 
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fliction  of  such  penalties  as  are  produced  in  this 
tragedy.  The  seducer  of  female  innocence  tri- 
umphs in  his  guilt,  while  the  dduded  victim  of 
his  artifices  is  left  to  pine  in  hopeless  misery,  an 
outcast  from  society,  with  no  friend  to  admonish, 
no  gentle  hand  to  soothe  the  wounds  which  vil- 
lainy has  given,  and  which  the  unfeeling  cruelty 
of  a  sordid  policy  aggravated  and  inflames. 

The  next  character  which  excites  attention  is 
Lady  Davenant.  She  of  course  is  contrasted  with 
her  husband ;  and  meekness,  forbearance,  and  vir- 
tue, are  given  to  her,  that  they  may  the  more 
glaringly  exhibit  the  arrogance,  resentment,  and 
vice  of  her  husband.  She  is,  however,  made  a 
very  interesting  personage.  The  dignity  of  her 
sentiments,  the  nobleness  of  her  nature,  and  the 
generous  loftiness  of  her  behaviour  towards  the 
tyrant  who  had  wedded  her,  command,  and  pre- 
serve the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  reader. — 
This  admiration  and  applause  she  forfeits  only 
once,  and  that  is  when  she  incautiously  admits  her 
former  lover  to  embrace  and  caress  her.  Had  Cum- 
berland duly  considered  the  character  which  he 
gave  Lady  Davenant  to  support,  he  would  have 
forborne  to  place  her  in  a  situation  quite  derogatory 
firom  what  she  is  obviously  intended  to  appear. 

I  do  not,  however,  accord  in  opinion  with  Cum- 
berland, that  *'  Lady  Davenant  is  the  best  female 
part  he  ever  tendered  to  the  stage."  That  praise, 
perhaps,  belongs  rather  to  the  character  of 
Lady  Paragon^  in  the  Natural  Son^  the  peculiar 
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merits  of  which  I  shall  discuss  when  I  examine 
that  play. 

Little  applause  can  be  given  to  any  other  of  the 
characters  in  this  tragedy.  Charles  Davenant  is 
merely  a  gentleman ;  Captain  Dormer  has  some 
qualities  about  him  which  interest,  but  they  are 
not  adequately  developed.  Sir  Harry  Harlow  is  too 
flippant  for  tragedy ;  and  yet  he  has  not  sufficient 
vivacity  for  comedy.   He  is  a  dramatic  abortion. 

But  worse  than  an  abortion  is  the  character  of 
Sir  Edmund  Travers ;  nor  can  I  conceive  for  what 
purpose  the  author  introduced  him.  He  neither 
accelerates  nor  retards  the  progress  of  the  action. 
He  is  disgustingly  odious.  His  meanness  is  with* 
out  humour  to  make  it  ridiculous^  and  his  fatuity 
without  virtue  to  make  it  respectable.  His  per* 
tinacious  belief  of  his  niece's  happiness  against 
every  outward  appearance  is  mere  folly :  yet  it  is 
a  folly  in  which  Cumberland  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted, for  he  has  made  a  similar  exhibition  of  it 
in  his  comedy  of  First  Love. 

Cumberland  wrote  one  more  part  for  Hender- 
son, and  that  was  the  character  of  the  Arab  in  the 
play  of  that  name.  It  was  acted  only  once,  for  his 
benefit,  and  was  never  published.  The  epilogue 
to  it  has  been  thought  worthy  of  preservation  by 
the  author,  and,  as  it  is  short,  may  be  transcribed 
here.     It  was  spoken  by  Miss  Young. 

Yes,  'tb  as  I  predicted— there  you  sit 
Expecting  some  smart  relishes  of  wit. 
Why,  'tis  a  delicacy  out  of  season- 
Sirs,  have  tome  conscience-^ladies,  hear  some  reason  I 
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With  your  accustom'd  ^race  you  come  to  share 

Vour  bumble  actor's  annual  bill  of  fare : 

But  for  wit,  take  it  how  you  will,  I  tell  you. 

All  have  not  Falstaff 's  brains  that  have  his  belly ! 

Wit  is  not  all  men's  mon^ :  when  youVe  bought  it 

Look  at  your  lot^->you're  trick'd<^-who  could  have  thought  it  ? 

tlead  it,  'tis  folly  :  court  it,  a  coquette : 

Wed  it,  alibertine--you*re  fairly  met. 

tio  sex,  age,  country,  character,  nor  clime, 

No  rank  commands  it  i  it  obeys  no  time : 

Feared,  lov'd,  and  hated  ^  prais'd,  ador'd,  and  curs'd  i 

The  very  best  of  all  things,  and  the  worst  t 

From  this  extreme  to  that  for  ever  hurl'd. 

The  idol  and  the  outlaw  of  the  world. 

In  France,  Spain,  England,  Italy,  and  Greece, 

The  joy,  plague,  pride,  and  foot-ball  of  caprice. 

Is  it  in  that  man's  fiaoe,  who  looks  so  wise. 
With  lips  half-open'd,  and  with  half-shut  eyes  ? 
Silent  grimace !    Flows  it  from  this  man's  tongue. 
With  quaint  conceits  and  punning  qiiibbles  hung  ? 
A  nauseous  counterfeit !    Hark  !  now  I  hear  it^* 
Rank  infidelity  !     I  cannot  bear  it. 
See  where  her  tea-table  Vanessa  spreads  ! 
A  motley  groupe  of  heterogeneous  heads 
Gathers  around :  the  goddess  in  a  cloud 
Of  incense  sits  amidst  the  adoring  crowd. 
So  many  smiles,  nods,  whispers,  she  dispenses. 
Instead  of  five,  you'd  think  she'd  fifteen  senses } 
Alike  impatient  all  at  once  to  shine. 
Eager  they  plunge  in  wif  s  unfathom'd  mine ; 
Deep  underneath  the  stubborn  ore  remains 
The  paltry  tin  iMreaks  up,  and  mocks  their  pains. 

Ask  wit  of  me  \  Oh,  monstrous !  I  declare, 
You  might  as  well  ask  it  of  my  Lord  Mayor : 
Require  it  in  an  Epilogue !  a  road 
As  track'd  and  trodden  as  a  birth-day  ode ; 
Oh  *.  rather  turn  to  those  malicious  elves. 
Who  see  it  in  no  mortal  but  themselves  \ 
Our  gratitude  is  all  we  have  to  give, 
And  what  we  trust  your  candour  will  receive. 
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There  is  some  vivacity  ia  these  lines,  but  they 
are  inferior  to  what  Cumberland  probably  thought 
them  by  his  admitting  them  into  the  pages  of  his 
Memoirs.  The  play  to  which  they  belonged  was 
the  last  office  of  friendship  he  had  any  opportu- 
nity of  performing  towards  Henderson,  who  died 
soon  after  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  talents  and  the 
meridian  of  his  fame. 

It  was  during  his  abode  at  Tunbridge  Wells  that 
Cumberland  gradually  composed  and  progres- 
sively published  his  Observei-^  a  body  of  Essays 
which,  though  it  will  never  rank  his  name  upon  an 
equality  with  Steele,  Addison,  and  Johnson,  con- 
fers upon  him  a  fair  title  to  take  his  station  by 
the  side  of  Colman,  Lloyd,  Cambridge,  Moore, 
Hawkes worth,  and  Chesterfield*  These  papers 
were  not  published  as  those  of  his  predecessors 
were,  in  daily  or  weekly  numbers,  but  in  volumes 
successively  brought  forth  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  Essays  had  accumulated  to  form  them.  They 
have  lately  been  incorporated  into  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  British  Essayists,  and  may  therefore, 
as  Cumberland  justly  observes,  be  regarded  **  as 
fairly  enrolled  amongst  the  standard  classics  of  our 
native  language.'* 

Johnson  produced  his  Ramblers  with  very  little 
assistance  from  contemporary  wits  ;  but  Cumber- 
land wrote  his  Observer  without  any.  The  dif- 
ferent powers  of  the  two  writers,  however,  may 
be  easily  ascertained  from  a  very  -slight  inspection 
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of  their  topics.  Johnson  drew  solely  from  the 
stores  of  his  own  mind.  His  imagination  quick- 
ened into  perpetual  gr6wth  objects  of  discussion ; 
he  seized  upon  an  ordinary  subject,  and  by  the 
energy  of  his  language,  the  richness  of  his  fancy, 
the  fertility  of  his  allusions,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
deep  insight  into  human  nature  which  he  pos- 
sessed, he  so  decorated  and  enforced  it,  that  had 
novelty  lent  her  aid,  she  could  scarcely  have  added 
another  attraction.  He  derived  little  help  from 
books,  and  seldom  extended  his  essays  by  quota- 
tion. They  were  short  also,  and  it  did  not  often 
happen  that  the  topic  was  pursued  through  suc- 
cessive numbers,  for  the  quickness  of  his  inven- 
tion was  such  that  he  seldom  needed  to  protract  a 
disquisition  by  a  languid  iteration  of  ideas.  His 
Rambler  consists  of  two  hundred  and  eight  papers, 
and  he  discharges  all  the  favours  he  received  by 
the  acknowledgement  of  six  out  of  thfs  number. 

Cumberland's  Observer  contmns  as  great,  if  not 
a  greater,  quantity  of  matter,  and  it  comprises 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  papers.  Of  these, 
more  than  one-third  is  compiled  from  other  books. 
They  consist  of  critical  researches  into  ancient 
writers,  accompanied  with  copious  extracts ;  of 
brief  accounts  of  philosophers  and  poets  derived 
from  sources  familiar  to  the  learned ;  and  of  his- 
torical relations  which  require  little  other  labour 
than  that  of  writing  down  the  facts  retained  in  the 
memory.  Those  papers  which  are  original  are 
expanded  into  unusual  copiousness,  and  are  some- 
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times  pursued  through  several  successive  essays. 
They  were  written  too  at  distant  intervals  of 
time,  while  Johnson's  were  produced  by  the  ne- 
cessity  of  stated  and  periodical  labour  within  the 
space  of  two  years. 

From  this  comparison  (honourable  indeed  to 
Cumberland,  for  with  him  alone  can  it  be  made, 
all  our  other  essayists  having  been  associated  to- 
gether i n  their  respective  labours,)  two  conclusions 
may  be  inferred ;  one,  that  Johnson  possessed  an 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  conception,  accompanied 
with  a  rapidity  of  execution  as  extraordinary :  the 
other,  that  Cumberland,  though  he  had,  perhaps,  no 
less  rapidity  of  execution  than  Johnson,  was  fat 
beneath  him  in  that  intellectual  fruitfulness  by 
which  topics  are  not  only  elicited  but  afterwards 
pursued,  and  embellished  with  all  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  fancy,  or  enforced  with  all  the  weigh- 
tiest arguments  of  reason. 

The  most  conspicuous  part  of  these  papers,  and 
that  which  Cumberland  seems  to  have  regarded  as 
his  happiest  effort,  is  the  inquiry  instituted  into 
the  history  of  the  Greek  writers,  particularly  of  the 
comic  poets  now  lost.  **  I  am  vain  enough,"  says 
he,  "  to  believe  no  such  collection  of  the  scattered 
extracts,  anecdotes,  and  remains  of  those  drama* 
tists  is  any  where  else  to  be  found/'  and  in  an- 
other part  of  his  Memoirs^  he  quotes,  with  mani- 
fest exultation,  the  following  panegyric  from  the 
pen  of  Mr,  Walpole,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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^^  Aliunde  quoque  hated  exiguum  oma^mentum 
huic  volumini  accessity  siquidem  Cumberlandius 
nostras  amice  benevoleque  ipermisit,  ut  versianes 
suas  quorundam  fragmentoruniy  exqtdsitas  sane 
itlas,  miraque  elegantid  condilas  et  commendatas 
hue  transfer  rem,** 

In  writing  these  erudite  papers,  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  marginal  annotations  upon  the  au- 
thors by  his  grandfather  Bentley,  some  of  whose 
books  he  received  from  his  uncle  (Dr.  Richard 
Bentley)  and  among  them  many  of  the  writers 
whose  works  he  afterwards  illustrated  in  the  Ob- 
server. That  these  essays,  indeed,  deserve  every 
praise  which  so  much  diligence,  learning,  and 
skilful  criticism  can  obtain,  I  will  not  deny ;  but 
they  will  oftener  be  commended  than  read. 

It  is  deemed  unlucky  to  stumble  on  the  thresh- 
hold,  but  Cumberland  has  done  so.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  produce, 
from  any  writer  of  the  last  century,  a  paragraph  so 
feebly  involved  as  that  with  which  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Observer  commences.  The  reader 
wanders  through  it  as  in  a  maze ;  he  finds  himself 
at  the  end,  at  last,  but  wonders  how  he  came 
there ;  he  attempts  to  look  back  and  disentangle 
the  path  he  pursued,  and  beholds  only  inextrica- 
ble confusion.  I  know  nothing  that  resembles 
this  initial  paragraph,  except  it  be  some  of  the 
prolixly  concatenated  sentences  of  Gauden ;  but 
his  involutions  are  amply  redeemed  by  a  richness 
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of  imagination  which  scatters  the  brightest  flowers 
over  the  palpable  confusion. 

The  purport  of  his  undertaking  was,  as  he  in* 
forms  us,  ^^  to  tell  his  readers  what  he  had  ob- 
served of  men  and  books  in  the  most  amusing 
manner  he  was  able/*  This,  indeed,  was  an  un- 
ambitious claim,  and  to  which  I  think  he  esta- 
blished a  sufficient  right  in  the  progress  of  his 
labours. 

Before  delivering  a  general  opinion  upon  this 
work,  I  wish  to  make  some  desultory  observations 
upon  particular  passages,  and  in  which  I  shall 
hope  to  consult  the  reader's  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage. 

Cumberland  knew  and  had  felt  the  advantages 
of  being  educated  by  a  mother  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary literature  ;  and  it  may  therefore  justly  excite 
our  wonder  to  find  him  ridiculing  the  possession, 
as  well  as  the  affectation,  of  knowledge  in  a  female. 
Numbers  five,  six,  and  seven,  are  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  and  with  as  much  success  as  the  under- 
taking deserved.  In  Calliope  it  is  the  abuse  of 
reading  and  intellectual  pleasures  which  is  exhi- 
bited, though  the  author's  intention  was  evidently 
to  render  odious  every  female  acquirement  which 
aspired  beyond  those  of  domestic  utility. 

1  have  already  animadverted,  in  the  forty-first 
page  of  this  work,  upon  that  narrow  policy  which 
would  exclude,  from  the  fair  regions  of  knowledge, 
one  half  of  the  rational  creation,  by  reducing  it  to 
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such  abject  insignificance,  that  nothing  but  the 
instinctive  appetites  of  the  other  half  could  rescue 
it  from  merited  contempt  and  ignominy.  By 
what  fatality  it  is  that  men,  who  know  the  enjoy- 
ments of  intellect,  who  know  how  much  our 
moral  nature  is  refined  by  the  refinement  of  our 
minds,  and  who  know,  also,  that  mental  superi- 
ority is  the  final  scale  of  admeasurement  by  which 
all  human  excellence  is  adjusted,  should  be  found 
so  willing  to  depreciate  that  quality  in  the  female 
sex  which  they  so  justly  vaunt  in  themselves,  I 
am  unable  to  conjecture.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is 
the  jealousy  of  dominion  that  influences  them; 
and  like  some  modem  statesmen,  who  argue  that 
men,  to  be  governed,  should  be  kept  in  salutary 
ignorance,  they  think  they  could  not  act  the 
tyrant's  part  so  easily  as  they  now  do,  if  their  vic- 
tims, with  increased  knowledge,  had  an  increased 
consciousness  of  their  own  rights  and  privileges. 
From  some  such  debased  maxim  they  probably 
act,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  are  the  first 
and  most  lamentable  objects  of  their  own  oppres- 
sion ;  upon  them  it  recoils  with  that  certainty  of 
evil  which  it  were  well  for  mankind  if  every  op- 
pression produced  upon  its  author. 

It  may  justly  provoke  our  indignation,  however, 
to  see  Cumberland,  who  owed  so  much  to  the 
early  tuition  of  a  mother,  distinguished  above  her 
sex  by  her  intellectual  attainments,  and  without 
which  attainments   her  son  must  have  wanted 
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those  benefits  he  so  feelingly  commemorates  in 
bis  Memoirsj  striving,  though  ineffectually,  to 
deride  all  intellectual  pre-eminence  in  woman. 
His  father  was  a  bishop.  Should  we  not  feel 
something  more  than  wonder  if  he  had  endea- 
voured, in  any  part  of  his  writings,  to  traduce  the 
dignities  of  the  church,  by  exhibiting  an  episcopal 
cos^comb^  and  making  the  possession  of  a  mitre 
the  impediment  to  future  kindness  ?  Yet,  what  does 
he  better,  than  tacitly  traduce  the  acquirements  of 
his  mother,  when  he  introduces  a  female  pedant, 
with  the  intention  to  ridicule  all  learning  in  women, 
and  exhibits  her  as  forfeiting  the  hand  of  an  intended 
husband,  unless  she  bums  her  books,  and  engines 
never  to  quote  a  line  of  poetry  while  she  lives  ? 

The  letter  from  this  enlightened  lover,  where 
he  disclaims  his  mistress  because  she  reads,  is 
written  with  a  coarseness  of  argument  which  does 
not  much  assist  the  cause  of  ignorance.  ^^  No, 
no,""  he  exclaims,  in  one  part,  ^^  heaven  defend 
me  from  a  learned  wife !''  and  in  another  he  asks, 
**  For  God's  sake  what  have  women  to  do  with 
learning  ?'* 

I  will  not  waste  my  own  and  my  reader's  time, 
however,  by  combating  such  compendious  argu- 
ments as  these;  but  I  will  dismiss  the  subject 
with  recounting  the  particulars  of  the  lady's  refor- 
mation. Finding  she  must  either  forego  her  hus- 
band or  her  books,  she  is  made  to  renounce  the 
latter,  and  after  she  is  married,  she  gives  the  follow- 
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iDg  proof  of  her  complete  recantation  of  the  dread- 
ful heresy  into  which  she  had  fallen.  It  is  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  a  supposed  letter  from 
her  to  the  Obsewer : 

"  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  to  you  a  cir- 
cumstance/* says  she,  "  that  passed  as  we  were 
sitting  at  table  after  dinner,  and  by  which  our 
good  friend,  the  vicar,  undesignedly  threw  me  into 
confusion  that  was  exceedingly  distressing^  by  re- 
peating some  verses  from  Pope's  £ssay  on  Man, 
in  which  he  applied  to  me  to  help  him  out  in 
his  quotation ;  I  certainly  remembered  the  pas- 
sage, and  could  have  supplied  his  memory  with 
the  words ;  but  Henry  being  present,  and  the 
recollection  of  what  had  passed  on  the  subject  of 
poetry,  rushing  on  my  mind,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  thought  I  saw  him  glance  a  significant  look 
at  me,  threw  me  into  such  embarrassment  on 
the  sudden,  that  in  vain  endeavouring  to  evade  the 
subject,  and  being  pressed  a  little  unseasonably  by 
the  vicar,  my  spirits  also  being  greatly  fluttered  by 
the  events  of  the  morning,  I  could  no  longer  com- 
mand myself,  but  burst  into  tearsy  and  very  nar» 
Yowfy  escaped  falling  into  a  second  hysteric.  No- 
thing ever  equalled  the  tenderness  of  Henry  on 
this  occasion ;  nay,  I  thought  I  could  discover 
that  he  was  secretly  pleased  with  the  event,  as  it 
betrayed  a  consciousness  of  former  vanities,  and 
seemed  to  prove  that  I  repented  of  them ;  what- 
ever interpretation  he  might  put  upon  it,  still  I 
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could  not  bring  myself  to  repeat  the  verses ;  and  I 
believe  I  shall  never  utter  another  couplet  whilst 
I  live/' 

With  this  extract  I  may  safely  abandon  the  sub- 
ject. Nothing  that  I  can  say  could  render  it  more 
contemptible,  for  absurdity  is  carried  beyond  all 
power  of  exaggeration.  Surely  such  dreadful  con- 
sequences never  before  followed  from  the  bare 
thoughts  of  reciting  a  few  lines  of  poetry. 

Let  the  weight  of  this  censure,  however,  be 
counterbalanced  by  a  praise  much  higher  than 
could  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  best  exertions 
of  Cumberland  in  defence  of  female  learning.  His 
papers  on  Christianity  shew  that  he  was  sincerely 
impressed  with  those  great  truths  which  he  la- 
bours, and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  support  and 
illustrate.  He  does  not,  indeed,  penetrate  into 
the  obscurities  of  the  solemn  question,  nor  does 
he  dazzle  by  a  subtlety  of  argument  which  more 
frequently  belongs  to  the  pride  of  thinking  acutely 
than  to  the  wish  of  thinking  well ;  but  he  reasons 
solidly  and  perspicuously  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  divine  dispensation,  and  en- 
deavours to  fix  the  belief  of  his  readers  in  funda- 
mental truths,  by  such  arguments  as  nothing  but 
determined  scepticism  can  reject.  I  have  been 
v6ry  deeply  gratified  in  reading  these  papers,  and 
I  am  happy  in  having  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
my  gratification.  Could  I  hope  also,  that  my  re- 
commendation would  have  any  weight,  I  would 
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earnestly  persuade  every  one  to  peruse  them  who 
requires  either  to  have  his  doubts  satisfied,  or  his 
faith  quickened  by  the  satisfaction  of  his  reason. 

Cumberland,  indeed,  like  Johnson,  has  every 
right  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian  moralist.  He 
missed  no  incidental  occasion,  in  any  of  his  writ- 
ings, to  uphold  the  interests  of  religion,  and  he 
employed  his  pen  specifically  for  the  same  purpose. 
Besides  the  papers  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
he  produced  his  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  A  few  plain 
reasons  why  we  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  ad- 
here to  his  religion  ;*'  he  wrote  also  many  sermons 
which  were  preached,  and  he  sometimes  employed 
his  leisure  hours  in  versifying  the  psalms.  These 
things  should  be  remembered,  and  remembered  to 
bis  honour. 

I  know  not  what  were  Cumberland's  notions  of 
political  liberty;  he  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had 
none  that  were  very  precise.  In  No.  21,  of  the 
Observer,  he  regards  as  **  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  the  time,'*  and  '*  as  replete  with  foreign  and 
domestic  mischief,'*  the  right  of  publishing  parlia- 
mentary debates.  And  why  does  he  think  so? 
Because  '^  our  orators  speak  pamphlets,  and  the 
senate  is  turned  into  a  theatre.'*  An  admirable 
reason  it  must  be  confessed.  If,  however,  he  had 
duly  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  upon  that  reciprocity  of  understanding 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  people  and  their 
representatives,  he  would  have  perceived  that  no 
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mode  could  be  devised  better  .calculated  to  secure 
that  end,  than  the  publicity  of  parliamentary  pro* 
ceedings.  The  nation  delegates  a  trust,  a  most 
important  trust ;  and  shall  it  not  know  how  that 
trust  has  been  exercised  ?  The  principles  and 
conduct  of  a  member  are  now  examined  and  un- 
derstood by  every  man  in  the  kingdom ;  and  when, 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  he  is  sent  back 
to  his  constituents,  they  have  the  power  of  with- 
holding their  votes  if  he  has  betrayed  their  interest, 
and  of  electing  another  in  whose  integrity  they 
can  better  confide. 

But  this  could  seldom  be  done,  if  there  were  no 
direct  channel  by  which  the  course  of  his  proceed- 
ings might  be  manifested.  They  could  act  only 
from  vague  reports,  and  would  always  be  liable  to 
act  with  injustice.  What  is  the  consequence  also 
of  this  public  scrutiny  which  is  thus  exercised 
over  every  member  of  parliament  ?  That  which 
must  ever  be  productive  of  the  greatest  welfare  to 
the  nation.  The  members  discharge  their  high 
office  with  that  consciousness  of  being  watched, 
which  often  makes  a  man  honest  in  practice  whose 
principles  are  dishonest.  If  he  have  any  ambition 
to  retain  his  station,  if  he  glory  in  the  rank  it  con- 
fers upon  him,  and  fear  to  lose  it,  he  will  act  with 
that  circumspection,  with  that  eflPective  integrity, 
(knowing  that  he  acts  in  the  observance  of  his 
constituents),  which,  by  testifying  his  value  and 
fitness,  may  Secure  to  him  a  continuance  of  his 
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post.  All  this  he  will  be  more  likely  to  do,  while 
the  proceedings  of  parliament  are  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  country,  than  if  they  were  hidden 
from  it.  Let  us  not  believe  that  every  man  has 
that  stubborn  fidelity  of  soul  which  can  resist  all 
the  attacks  of  temptation,  disguised  under  the 
seducing  forms  of  titles,  influence,  and  wealth,  or 
that  he  will  retire  uncorrupted  from  a  contest,  with 
no  other  compensation  than  the  gratulations  of  an 
approving  conscience. 

Cumberland^  perhaps,  wished  that  the  members 
of  parliament  should  enjoy  the  same  political  im- 
munity, the  same  freedom  from  controul,  the  same 
security  from  reproach  and  ridicule,  which  he 
would  willingly  have  claimed  for  the  members  of 
Parnassus,  and  especially  for  himself;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  whenever  the  day  comes  that  the  British 
legislature  deliberates  with  closed  doors,  that  day 
will  be  the  signal  for  the  extinction  of  British  li- 
berty. The  great  moral  engine  of  public  opinion, 
that  tribunal  to  which  every  public  man  should 
be  amenable,  will  be  destroyed,  and  on  its  ruins 
will  be  erected  a  mysterious  tyranny,  which  will 
bow  down  the  necks  of  my  countrymen  to  the 
dust,  without,  perhaps,  perpetrating  any  overt  act 
of  despotism,  flagrant  enough  to  rouse  them  to 
resistance.  The  most  dangerous,  indeed,  of  all 
attacks  on  freedom,  are  those  which  imperceptibly 
sap  its  foundations;  where  nothing  is  seen  to  fall 
'till  the  last  support  is  silently  undermined,  and 
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the  whole  fkbric  rushes  to  instantaneous  destruc- 
tion. 

Among  the  narrations  which  are  included  in 
this  work,  that  of  Melissa  (Nos.  93  and  S4),  may 
be  distinguished.  It  is  well  written,  and  contains 
some  natural  display  of  character ;  but  many  parts 
of  it  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  Moliere's 
Precieuses  Ridicules. 

How  easy  it  is  to  deliver  maxims  of  prudence, 
but  how  difficult,  sometimes,  to  adopt  them.  It 
is  amusing,  indeed,  to  observe  with  what  philoso- 
phical apathy,  Cumberland  councils  the  actors 
(in  No.  39)9  to  endure  the  attacks  incident  to  their 
profession,  while  we  remember  with  how  little 
apathy  he  bore  the  attacks  incident  to  his  own. 
The  whole  paper  may  be  pronounced  a  severe  com- 
ment upon  his  own  practice.  Why  did  not  he  use 
that  dignified  forbearance  which  he  so  vehemently 
recommends  ?  Why  did  not  he  practise  that 
principle  which  he  quotes  from  Tacitus  in  these 
words :  Spreta  exolescunt  si  irciscare^  agmta  viden^ 
tur?  and  why  did  he  not  adopt  the  judicious  ob- 
servation of  Addison,  as  the  rule  of  his  own  con- 
duct ?  The  cause  may  be  found  in  the  well  known 
replication  of  the  Grecian  sage,  who,  when  asked 
what  was  the  easiest  thing  to  do,  answered,  '^  To 
give  advice  y 

In  conformity  with  that  benevolence  of  princi- 
ple which  led  Cumberland  to  cast  a  radiance 
round  the  dramatic  characters  of  an  Irishman  and 
a  Scotchman,   he  has  endeavoured,  in  the  Ob- 
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server,  to  exalt  the  depressed  and  persecuted  J^iiw, 
though  he  once  (as  I  have  instanced)  concurred  to 
support  the  degradation  in  which  they  were  sunk. 
To  this  object  he  devotes  nine  papers,  and  in  the 
character  of  Abraham  Abrahams^  has  exhibited 
an  individual  endowed  with  the  most  amiable  and 
attractive  qualities.  I  willingly  hope  that  they 
are  not  imaginary;  but  the  conclusion  of  the 
following  paragraph  from  his  Memoirs^  seems  to 
imply  that  Cumberland  found  them  less  deserv- 
ing of  liis  philanthropy  than  he  had  iancied  them 
to  be. 

"  I  take  credit  to  myself/'  says  he  "  for 
the  character  of  Abraham  Abrahams;  I  wrote 
it  upon  principle,  thinking  it  high  time  that 
something  should  be  done  for  a  perseciited 
race.  I  seconded  my  appeal  to  the  charity  of 
mankind  by  the  character  of  Sheva^  which  I  co- 
pied from  this  of  Abrahams.  The  public  prints 
gave  the  Jews  credit  for  their  sensibility,  in  ac- 
knowledging my  well-intended  services ;  my 
friends  gave  me  joy  of  honorary  presents*  and 
some  even  accused  me  of  ingratitude  for  not  mak- 
ing public  my  tbanksof  their  munificence.  I  will 
speak  plainly  on  this  point ;  I  do  most  heartily 
wish  they  had  flattered  me  with  some  token,  how* 
ever  small,  of  which  I  might  have  said,  this  is  a 
tribute  to  my  philanthropy^  and  delivered  it  down 
to  my  children,  as  my  beloved  father  did  to  me 
his  badge  of  favour  from  the  citizens  of  Dublin ; 
but  not  a  word  from  the  lips,  not  a  line  did  I 
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ever  receive  from  the  pen  of  any  Jew,  though 
I  have  found  myself  in  company  with  many  of 
Iheir  nation  ;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  the  gentlemen 
are  quite  right,  whilst  I  had  formed  expectations 
that  were  quite  wrong;  for  if  I  have  said  for  them 
only  what  they  deserve,  why  should  1  be  thanked 
for  it  ?  But  if  I  said  more,  much  more,  than  they 
deserve,  can  they  do  a  wiser  thing  than  hold  their 
tongues  ?'* 

There  is  at  least  as  much  asperity  as  candour  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  paragraph,  and  Cumberland 
evidently  thought  the  Jews  were  bound,  by  com- 
mon gratitude,  to  reward  their  voluntary  champion. 
In  No.  50,  there  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  modern  mode  of  theatrical  criticism,  by  an 
imaginary  inquiry  into  the  tragedy  oi  Othello^  sup- 
posed to  be  written  the  day  after  its  first  perform- 
ance. The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  the  merit  of 
invention  does  not  belong  to  Cumberland ;  at  least, 
a  similar  conception  occurred  to  another  writer, 
and  was  reduced  to  practice  some  years  before  the 
appearance  of  his  Observer. 

This  writer  was  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  published 
some  verses  in  1782,  called  "  Rimes,*'  and  which 
he  believed  to  be  poetry.  The  critics  thought 
otherwise,  however,  and  told  him  so;  but  he  was 
as  little  qualified  to  remain  tranquil  beneath  the 
lash  as  Cumberland  could  be.  By  some  accident; 
the  volume  arrived  at  a  second  edition,  and  Mr. 
Pinkerton  sippeared  armed  for  encounter  with  his 
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oppoDents.  In  bis  advertisemeDt  be  calls  tbem 
ail  dunces,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  them 
so ;  be  utters  the  filthiest  abuse,  and  de^ms  it  hu- 
mour ;  he  dwells  with  the  most  offensive  egotism 
upon  his  own  praises,  and  calls  it  a  vindication  of 
himself.  He  does  more  also.  To  shame  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  convince  mankind  that  they  are  a  race 
of  hopeless  blockheads,  he  gives  a  translation  firom 
a  presumed  Greek  MS.  ^^  reposited  in  a  leaden 
box,  and  found  in  an  ancient  dunghill,'^  which 
proves  to  be  a  critique  upon  the  first  Pythian  ode 
of  Pindar,  and  is  written  with  as  much  vulgarity 
and  silliness  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  could  devise;  this 
was  to  assure  the  world  that  modern  critics 
wrote  with  vulgarity  and  silliness;  he  supposes, 
also,  another  critique  to  have  been  found  (in  the 
ruins  of  Uerculaneum,  and  fooning  the  cover  to 
a  pie),  upon  some  of  Horace's  odes  \i[ritten  just 
after  their  production,  and  distinguished  only 
for  feeble  malice  and  abortive  wit;  nay,  he 
makes  a  third  discovery,  of  some  critical  remarks 
upon  Dryden's  ode,  which  surpass,  in  all  that 
is  despicable  and  insignificant,  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding artificial  antiquities.  If  the  reader  will  for- 
give me  foe  polluting  my  pages  with  such  ineffable 
nonsense,  he  may  be  satisfied  of  what  I  say  by 
reading  the  following  paragraphs,  which  comprise 
the  whole  of  this  bastard  progeny  of  resentment; 
and  dullness.  It  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from 
a  MS.  dated  May  16,  1701. 
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'  ^^  Cryticall  Rematques  npon  Mr.  Drpdkn^s  Odd 
called  Alexandre^ ^  Feast.  By  Butneby  Burinah, 
Clarke  off  the  Parishe  ofCammerwell,  A.M.  A.S.S. 

"  Abracadabra.  De  profundis  ctamavi.  Poete 
nascitur  non  Jit.  Orator  Jit  non  nascitur.  Qua 
masculis  tribuuntur  mascula  surito  f  copied  from 
bookes^  80  am  shure  they  are  richt  spelt).  1  quot 
these  verses  of  the  Greeke  poette,  Curte&us  tteder^  to 
shew  thee  thet  1 0,me  not  ufiquallifyed  for  the  tasque 
I  have  taken  in  kande,  but  dn  the  contrarie  am  em^ 
buid  with  pulite  leat^inge. 

^^  Thispoeme  beginneth  thus :  *  Twas  at  the  royal 
feste^  SfC*  Hbu  vulgar  is  this/  It  rissembleth  a 
drinking  songe.  The  authdr  seemeth  liot  to  knowe 
the  difference  betwixt  an  Odd  dnd  a  Songe^  tthich 
i?  as  followethcy  viz.  A  long  Odd  is  a  short  Songe, 
^  a  long  Songe  is  a  short  Odd.  Now  an  Odd  should 
never  be  in  a  common  stoile,  but  as  we  say  in  an  odd 
stoile.    Q.E.D. 

^^  That  lyne,  ^  so  should  desett  in  atihs  be 
crowned^*  is  offverie  bad  example.  Ifd^sertorS  bt 
crdwned^  trew  souldiers  must  be  whipt  in  their  place. 
So  what  is  sauce  for  a  guse  is  sauce  for  a  gattnder. 

*'  IJappy^  happy,  happy  paire,  might  have  been 
spUired  thus,  Happy  S  pdir,  which  would  have  saved 
wryiing  the  word  happy  thryce  over.  Qu.  If  it 
should  not  be  nappy  ? 

"  *  Timotheus  placed  on  highj*  read  perc he  1y 
on  high.  For  ^  Jlying  fingers,'  we  ought  safely  to 
rede  ^frying fingers*     Anniejlyingjingers Ihever 
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qhaunced  to  see;  Frying Jingers  are  common  in 
playing  on  a  wind  instrument  stich  as  the  ancient 
harpe  was. 

"  *  A  dragon*  s  Fiery  form  belyed  the  God.*  If 
a  dragon  gave  a  God  the  lye  he  ocht  to  have  hadde 
his  nose  piUled^  fiery  as  he  was. 

"  In  the  IV  handsaw  we  reade  of  slaying  the 
slain  thrice^  a  thing  in  my  judgment  not  altogether 
posibil.  We  likewise  rede  the  word  ^  fallen*  five 
times  over.  An  egregious  absurditie/  For  if  a  man 
is  once  fallen  he  cannot  fall  again  till  he  has  got 
on  his  legges.    Now  legges  are  not  once  mentioned. 

"  In  No.  VI.  we  meet  with  ghosts,  fJesu  protect 
mee^for  as  I  lyve  I  saw  a  ghost  last  nyght  at  Peter 
Haynes*s  bame  door),  *  that  in  battle  were  slayru* 
A  ghost  slayne!  O  heaven,  what  nonsense!  The 
conclusion  is  mighty  prettie.  But  upon  the  whole^ 
this  piece  is  not  equal  to  dnie  of  the  noble  prodtk:^ 
tions  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Durfey.     Amen** 

If  the  reader's  disgust  do  npt  overpower  his  be- 
nevolence he  wUl  perhaps  smile  at  this  harmless 
^nd  inefficient  nonsense:  but  nothing  else  can  save 
it  from  utter  contempt.  Many  who  are  acquainted 
with  Mr,  Pinkerton*s  present  re^ectability  in 
literature,  may  be  surprised  that  he  was  ever  ca- 
pable of  writing  any  thing  so  absurd ;  the  book 
which  contains  it  is  deservedly  scarce,  and  lam 
willing  to  believe,  therefore,  that  as  a  curiosity,  my 
insertion  of  it  in  these  pages  will  be  forgiven. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  when  Cumberland 
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employeda  similar  modeof  ridiculing  the  illiberality 
of  modern  critics,  he  had  either  adopted  it  from  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  or  fallen  into  an  accidental  coincidence 
of  idea  with  him.  Which  was  the  case  is  not 
worth  inquiring:  for  though  he  has  succeeded 
better  than  his  predecessor,  he  has  left  much  to  be 
done  by  any  ingenious  follower. 

The  true  mode,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  this 
topic  might  be  humorously  enforced,  would  be  to 
select  any  composition  of  acknowledged  general 
merit,  but  containing  some  real  deficiencies ;  to 
specify  these  deficiencies  only,  without  adverting 
to  the  superior  passages;  to  dwell  upon  them  with 
every  aggravation  of  ridicule  and  severity ;  to  ex- 
hibit them  as  the  character  of  the  whole  production, 
and  from  them  to  pronounce  a  general  opinion  of 
the  work  itself.  This  would  be  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  common  process  of  contemporary  periodical 
criticism:  but  instead  of  this  Cumberland  has  ani- 
madverted upon  those  things  which  are  not  fiiulty, 
and  on  which  censure  is  bestowed  therefore  with 
manifest  injustice. 

As  1  have  not  scrupled  to  quote  from  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton, it  will  be  but  justice  to  Cumberland  that 
his  treatment  of  a  similar  subject  should  be  opposed 
to  that  writer's: 

"  Let  us  suppose,""  says  he,  "  for  a  momenty 
that  Shakspeare  was  now  an  untried  poet,  and 
opened  his  career  with  any  one  of  his  best  plays ; 
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the  next  morning  ushers  into  the  world  the  (oU 
lowing,  or  something  like  the  following  cjritique. 

^^  ^  Last  night  was  presented,  fpr  the  first  time, 
a  tragedy  called  Othello^  or  the  Moor  pf  Venice^ 
avowedly  the  production  pf  Mr.  >FiUiam  Sbak- 
speare  the  acton  This  gentlem^'s  reputation  in 
his  profession  is  of  the  tne^iqcre  sort,  and  we  pre- 
dict that  hi9  present  tragedy  ,will  qot  add  much  to 
it  in  any  way.  Mediocribus  me  pQetis^  the  reader 
can  supply  the  rest, — verb-  ^ap.  As  yte  profess 
ourselves  to  be  friendly  to  the  players  in  general, 
we  shall  reserve  our  fuller  critique  of  this  piece, 
till  after  its  third  night;  for  we  hold  it  very  stuff  of 
the  conscience^  (to  use  Mr.  Shakspeare's  own  words) 
not  to  war  against  the  poet's  muse :  though  we 
might  apply  the  author's  quaint  conceit  to  him- 
self— 

*  Who  steals  hU  purse,  steals  trash :  *tis  something ;  nothing/ 

"  *  In  this  last  reply  we  agree  with  Mr.  Shak- 
speare  that  'tis  nothings  and  our  philosophy  tells 
us  ex  nihiloj  nihil  Jit. 

"  *  For  the  plot  of  this  tragedy  the  most  we  can 
say  is,  that  it  is  certainly  of  the  moving  sort,  for  it 
is  here  and  there  and  every  where ;  a  kind  of  the- 
atrical hocus  pocus;  a  creature  of  the  pye-ball 
breed,  like  Jacob's  muttons,  bet\yeen  a  black  ram 
and  a  white  ewe.  It  brought  to  our  mind  the 
children's  game  oi  I  love  my  love  with  an  -4— with 
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this  difG&renoe  only,  that  the  young  lady  in  this 
play  loves  her  love  with  a  B-r^because  he  is  black. 
"^Risum  teneatis? 

^^  ^  There  is  one  lagOy  a  bloody-minded  fellow, 
who  stabs  men  in  the  dark  behind  their  backs; 
now  this  is  a  thing  we  hold  to  be  most  vile  and 
ever  to  be  abhorred.  Othello  smothers  his  white 
wife  in  bed ;  our  readers  may  think  this  a  shabby 
kind  of  an  action  for  a  general  of  his  high  calling  r 
but  we  beg  leave  to  observe  that  it  shews  some 
spirit  at  lea^t  in  Othello  to  attack  the  enemy  in  her 
^ang  quarters  at  once.  There  was  an  incident  of 
a  pocket  handkerchiefs  which  Othello  caHed  out 
for  most  lustily,  and  we  were  rather  sorry  that  bis 
lady  could  not  produce  it,  as  we  might  then  have 
seen  one  handkerchief  at  least  employed  in  the 
tragedy.  There  was  some  vernacular  phrases, 
which  caught  our  ear,  such  as  where  the  black 
damns  his  wife  twice  in  a  breath — Oh  damn  her-^ 
damn  her/  which  we  thought  savoured  more  of 
the  language  spoken  at  the  door  than  within  thd 
doors  of  the  theatre :  but  when  we  recollect  that 
the  author  used  to  amuse  a  leisure  hour  with 
calling  up  gentlemen's  coaches  after  the  play  was 
over^  before  he  was  promoted  to  take  a  part  in  it, 
we  could  readily  account  for  old  habits.  Though 
we  have  seen  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  kill  them- 
selves on  the  stage,  yet  we  must  give  the  author 
credit  for  the  new  way  in  which  his  hero  puts 
himself  out  (^  the  world :  Otbello  baviogsmotbered 
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his  wife,  and  being  taken  up  by  the  officers  of  the 
state,  prepares  to  despatch  himself  and  escape  from 
the  hands  of  justice ;  to  bring  this  about  he  begins 
a  story  about  his  killing  a  man  in  Aleppo,  which  be 
illustrates,  j9ar  example^  by  stabbing  himself,  and  so 
winds  up  his  story  and  his  life  in  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  author  made  his  appearance  in  the 
person  of  one  Brabantio,  an  old  man,  who  makes 
his  first  entry  from  a  window;  this  occasioned 
some  risibility  in  the  audience:  the  part  is  of 
an  inferior  kind,  and  Mr.  Shakspeare  was 
more  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  his  brethren, 
than  to  his  own,  for  carrying  tlie  play  through. 
Upon  the  whole  we  do  not  think  the  passion  of 
jealousy,  on  which  the  plot  turns,  so  proper  for 
tragedy  as  comedy,  and  we  would  recommend  to 
the  author,  if  his  piece  survives  its  nine  nights,  to 
cut  it  down  to  a  farce,  and  serve  it  up  to  the 
public,  mic  cumd  salis^  in  that  shape.  After  this 
specimen  of  Mr.  William  Sbakspeare's  tragic 
powers,  we  cannot  encourage  him  to  pursue  his 
attempts  upon  Melpomene;  for  there  is  a  good 
old  proverb  which  we  would  advise  him  to  bear  in 
mind — ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  If  he  applies  to 
his  friend  Ben^  he  will  turn  it  into  English  for 
him/  " 

Though  this  as  far  surpasses  Mr,  Pinkerton's 
wit  and  humour,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  surpasses  most 
men  in  the  power  of  patient  and  laborious  appli- 
cation, it  is  yet  very  inferior  to  what  may  be  done. 
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We  have  no  just  exhibition  in  it  of  what  isYeally  the 
practice  of  modern  criticism,  for  no  newspaper 
writer  would  discuss  the  merits  of  such  a  tragedy 
as  Othello  (supposing  it  to  be  now  first  produced), 
in  this  manner.  But  Cumberland  remembered 
what  had  been  said  of  At«  tragedies,  and  in  the 
tumult  of  resentment  forgot  that  he  was  not  a 
Shakspeare. 

Some  of  the  incidental  narratives  in  the  Observer 
are  pleasingly  written ;  and  Cumberland  was  ac- 
cused of  having  taken  many  of  them  from  Spanish 
authors.  The  charge,  however,  he  solemnly  de- 
nies, and  asserts  his  entire  and  undiminished  claim 
to  every  thing  in  the  volumes  which  is  not  an 
avowed  quotation. 

If  the  Obm*ver  be  considered  as  a  body  of 
Essays^  upon  life,  upon  manners,  and  upon  litera- 
ture, it  will  shrink  in  comparison  with  those  pro- 
duced by  Steele,  by  Addison,  and  by  Johnson. 
Cumberland  was  capable  of  iitiagining  characters ; 
but  he  does  not  sieem  to  have  had  much  power  of 
observing  those  qualities  in  individuals  of  which 
character  is  compounded.  That  which  was  ob- 
trusively visible  in  a  man,  he  could  seize  and  pour- 
tray  ;  but  the  less  obvious  modes  of  thought,  the 
secret  bias,  the  prevailing  but  obscure  motives  to 
conduct,  were  seldom  within  his  reach.  He  could 
invent,  and  give  the  invention  an  air  of  reality : 
upon  a  slender  basis  of  truth  he  could  engraft  an 
agreeable  fiction,  in  which,  however,  the  traces 
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of  fancy  would  still  be  so  discernible  that  the 
reader  never  mistook  them. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  he  was  greatly  inferior 
to  either  Steele,  Addison,  or  Johnson.  They  had 
a  quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  mankind,  and 
exhibited,  without  exaggeration,  such  a  picture 
of  them  as  none  could  mistake,  and  none  could 
view  without  conviction  of  its  truth.  They  looked 
abroad  upon  life,  and  observed  all  its  various  com- 
binations :  they  studied  man  and  knew  the  arti- 
fices by  which  his  conduct  was  obscured.  They 
petietrated  through  that  veil  which  necessity  some- 
times, and  custom  always,  impels  us  to  throw  round 
our  actions,  and  they  disclosed  those  hidden  qua- 
lities which  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary  observa- 
tion, but  which  are  recognised  with  instantaneous 
acquiescence  when  displayed. 

The  want  of  this  power  in  Cumberland  is  greatly 
felt  by  him  who  reads  his  essays  consecutively ; 
for,  being  restricted  in  the  limits  of  his  excursions, 
by  inability  to  avail  himself  of  what  wider  research 
would  have  offered,  he  is  too  diffuse  upon  single 
incidents  and  characters,  as  a  man  who  has  not 
many  guineas  applies  one  to  its  utmost  variety  of 
purposes. 

In  his  literary  disquisitions,  though  always  jn«> 
ferior  to  Johnson  as  a  critic,  he  is  often  very 
pleasing  and  often  equal  to  Addison.  His  learn- 
ing, perhaps,  sometimes  degenerates  into  pedantry, 
but  he  who  is  rich  is  apt  to  display  his  wealth* 
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His  critical  papers  are  among  the  most  amusing, 
and  he  has  instituted  an  ingenious  comparison  be- 
tween Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry  and  Howe's  Fair 
Penitent^  in  which  the  brief  opinions  of  Mr.  M. 
Mason  (Massinger's  editor)  are  enforced  by  ex- 
amples pertinently  selected.  I  wish,  however,  that 
his  admiration  of  Cowper  had  not  excited  him  to 
an  imitatioq  of  that  nervous  and  origiq^i  writer. 

In  his  characters  he  sometimes  exhibited  living 
individuals.  I  have  already  alluded  ^  his  in- 
troduction of  Johnson ;  and  in  the  same  number, 
I  imagine  his  actress  to  be  Mrs.  Siddons.  OorgoUy 
the  self-coDceited  painter  of  the  deformed  and 
terrible,  (No.  98),  was  probably  meant  for  Fuseli : 
but  if  so,  there  is  more  wilUngness  to  wound  than 
power. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  papers  by  which  the 
ipost  delicate  reader  can  be  disf^sed,  which  is  a 
praise  that  cannot  be  wholly  given  either  to  the 
Spectator  or  Quartan,  whose  zeal  to  reform  cer- 
tain exposures  of  the  female  person  often  led  them 
to  illustrations  not  exactly  within  the  limits  of 
decency.  This  compiendation  I  bestow  the  more 
willingly  upon  Cumberland,  because  the  practice 
of  such  decorum  was  not  habitual  in  him,  for  in 
some  of  his  writings  he  only  needed  to  employ  a 
corresponding  licentiousness  of  expression  to  rank 
with  the  corrupters  of  public  morals. 

I  regret  that  he  has  asserted  his  claim  to  purity 
of  style,  with  so  much  confidence  as  the  following 
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sentence  implies.  "  If  my  critics,"  says  he,  "  be 
not  too  candid  I  am  encouraged  to  believe,  that  in 
these  volumes  of  Henry  and  in  those  of  the  06- 
serveTi  I  have  succeeded  in  what  I  laboured  to 
effect  with  all  my  care,  a  simple,  dear,  harmonious 
style;  which,  taken  as  a  model,  may  be  followed 
without  leading  the  noviciate  either  into  turgidity 
or  obscurity,  holding  a  middle  tone  of  period,  nei- 
ther swelling  into  high  flown  metaphor,  nor  sinking 
into  inel^nt  and  unclassical  rusticity.  Whether 
or .  not  I  have  succeeded,  I  certainly  have  at- 
tempted to  reform  and  purify  my  native  language 
from  certain  false  pedantic  prevalencies,  which 
were  much  in  fashion  when  I  first  became  a  writer: 
I  dare  not  say  with  those,  whose  flattery  might 
mislead  me,  that  I  have  accomplished  what  I  aimed 
at,  but  if  I  have  done  something  towards  it,  I  may 
say  with  Pliny, — "  Posteris  an  aliqua  cura  nostril 
nescio.  Nos  certe  meremur  ut  sit  aliqua  ;  non  dicam 
ingenio;  id  enim  superbum;  sed  studio,  sed  lahore, 
sed  reverentiaposterorum.^^ 

The  secret  consciousness  of  success  is  concealed 
with  too  little  artifice  in  this  passage.  He  affects 
to  doubt,  what  he  strongly  believed,  and  his  modest 
humility  is  no  other  than  a  gentle  invitation  to  the 
world  to  force  upon  him  the  truth  which  he  seems 
to  question  with  so  much  simplicity  and  candour. 
I  confess  I  should  have  preferred  an  ppen  and  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  what  I  think  his  real  senti- 
qnents  were,  to  this  prudish  coquetry,  this  coy 
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frisking  about  the  subject,  like  a  young  girl  who  pro- 
tests that  nobody  shall  kiss  her,  and  struggles  against 
the  attempt  only  that  it  may  be  urged  with  greater 
briskness.  The  obvious  import  of  the  paragraph 
is  this ;  that  Cumberland  reformed  our  style,  by 
writing,  himself,  in  a  "  simple,  clear,  and  harmo* 


nious^'  manner. 


But,  I  have  already  observed,  that  in  aim- 
ing at  simplicity  and  ease,  he  too  commonly  fell 
into  meanness  and  imbecility :  and  as  he  has  chosen 
to  refer  to  the  Observer  as  the  criterion  of  his  own 
assumption,  from  the  Observer  I  will  select  the 
proofs  of  mine. 

A  style  that  is  clear,  simple,  and  harmonious, 
must  neither  be  debased  by  colloquial  phrases  nor 
involved  in  its  sentences  tillaninextricableconfusion 
pervades  them.  Its  clearness  or  perspicuity  will 
depend  upon  a  skiliiil  use  of  precise  and  definite 
terms  judiciously  collocated.  The  writer  must 
fully  comprehend  himself  before  he  can  be  com- 
prehended by  others,  and  he  must  distinctly  weigh 
the  import  of  the  words  he  employs.  He  will  then 
be  intelligible. 

Simplicity  arises  from  many  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  constitute  perspicuity,  but  in 
addition  to  what  exclusively  belongs  to  the  latter, 
must  be  added  a  lucid  construction  of  the  sen- 
tences and  of  each  subordinate  member.  All  ex- 
pletives must  be  rejected,  all  implication  of  distinct 
propositions,  and  all  endeavours  at  point,  antithesis 
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or  specious  glitter.  The  worcb^  should  be  verna- 
cular, as  far  as  possible,  and  seldoJn  sach  ais  are 
removed  from  familiar  use,  yet  not  degenerating 
into  those  that  are  colloquial.  The  employ m'eiit 
of  all  figurative  modes  of  con^position  is  hostile 
to  simplidty,  which  aims,  or  should  arm^  at  com- 
municating ideas  with  easy  and  unconstrained 
elegance. 

Harmony  in  writing  results  partly  from  the  prac- 
tice of  these  methods,  and  partly  from  the  influ- 
ence of  a  correct  ear,  to  which  the  sKghtest  disso- 
nance is  offensive.  To  effect  an  harmonious  styles 
much  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  disposition  of 
the  sentences :  they  must  neither  be  broken  with 
uniform  brevity,  nor  expanded  into  tedious  pro- 
lixity; a  skilful  intermixture  is  what  should  be 
attempted.  Nor,  if  we  would  write  hanhoniously, 
must  we  disdain  to  watch  the  pbisition  even  of  sin* 
gle  words,  according  to  which  it  will  greatly  de- 
pend whether  ai  sentence  reads  with  graceful  ftu- 
ency,  or  halts  upon  the  tongue  with  an  irregula- 
rity of  cadence.  Minute  as  these  things  may  ap- 
pear, they  must  not  be  beneath  his  attention  who 
aims  at  producing  an  harmonious  style. 

In  all  these  requisites,  I  know  no  English  writer 
who  has  approached  nearer  to  the  perfection  of 
them  than  Goldsmith.  Of  him  alone,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  said,  that  his  style  is  harmoniods  without 
affectation,  easy  without  weakness,  and  perspi<» 
cuous  without  vulgarity.     My  opinion  of  his  die- 
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tion  I  have  given  ob  a  receaat  occasion*,  and  will 
repeat  it  here,  if  an  author  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  from  himself;  of  which,  however,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ^e  gives  precedent. 

^^  In  the  structure  of  his  sentences  he  has  greater 
harmony,  and  greater  variety  than  Addison.  In 
his  language  he  is  more  scrupulous.  He  does  not 
offend  sO  often  by  colloquial  phrases  or  obsolete 
combinations.  His  prose  is  not  so  feeble,  nor  so 
coldly  regular.  In  felicity  of  expression,  when  in- 
tended to  convey  a  plain  and  simple  idea,  or  a 
natural  emotion  of  common  minds,  he  is,  perhaps, 
unequalled. 

**  A  very  conspicuous  merit  of  Groldsmrth's 
prose  is  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  sentences. — 
Every  word  and  every  period  appear  to  be  just 
where  they  ought  to  be.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  he  composed  slowly,  or  that  he  laboured  much 
to  correct  what  he  had  once  written :  and  such 
perspicuity  of  aiTangement  is,  therefore,  the  more 
remarkable  in  a  mad  whose  ideas  in  conversation 
were  so  perplexed  and  so  confused. 

"  Harmony,  simplicity,  clearness,  and  propri- 
ety, in  relation  to  the  matter^  are  the  predominant 
qualities  of  Goldsmith^  general  style ;  but  as  he 
Was  also  capable  of  elevation,  I  may  add  to  the 
above.,  occasional  dignity  and  energy  of  language. 

*  In  **  The  Contemplatist :  a  series  of  Essays  upon  Morals  and  Litera- 
ture."   igio; 
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As  a  model  to  be  studied,  I  should  prefer  it  to 
Addison's,  for  it  is  more  pure/* 

How  remote  Cumberland's  practice  was  from 
his  own  opinion,  let  me  now  proceed  to  shew.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  minute  illustrations  of  his 
errors,  but  select  such  as  will  testify  for  them- 
selves. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  singularly  involved 
paragraph  with  which  the  Observer  commences, 
and  which  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  found 
in  the  pages  of  a  writer  who  aspired  to  harmony 
and  perspicuity  of  style.  Nor  ought  the  following 
to  belong  to  him  who  believed  that  he  wrote  with 
purity  and  simplicity. 

'^  I  am  anxious  that  I  may  neither  make  my 
first  advances  with  the  stiff  grimace  of  a  dancing- 
master,  nor  with  the  too  familiar  air  of  a  self-im' 
portant."     (No.  1.) 

To  the  introduction  of  new  terms,  when  unne- 
cessary, every  lover  of  the  language  should  oppose 
himself.  If  all  writers  are  to  be  allowed  that  ca- 
pricious innovation,  where  will  the  influx  stop, 
and  when  will  the  language  be  fixed  ?  Our  dic- 
tionaries, like  our  almanacks,  must  be  annual, 
while  this  laxity  is  tolerated. 

"  Several  of  our  diurnal  essayists  have  contrived, 
under  the  veil  of  fiction,  to  hook  in  something  re- 
commendatory of  themselves.**     (No.  3.) 

*'  I  was  the  more  disgusted,  when  1  perceived 
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that  by  the  nonaendical  i^igzaggery  of  the  road, 
&c/'     (No.  4.)    . 

Are  these  the  phrases  of  a  man  distinguished  fm* 
simplicity  aud  harmony  of  style  ? 

In  the  following  sentence  the  word  tawdry  ia 
employed  as  synonimous  with  meretricious ;  a 
sense  which  it  has  not  in  any  writer  whom  I  should 
regard  as  an  authority,  but  one  in  which  Cumber* 
land  frequently  employs  it. 

"  I  mean  trials  for  adultery,  the  publishers  of 
which  are  not  content  with  setting  down  every 
t\nn%verbatim{tom  their  short-hand  records,  which 
the  scrutinizing  necessity  of  law  draws  out  by 
pointed  interrogatory,  but  they  are  also  made  to 
allure  the  curiosity  of  the  passenger  by  tawdry  en- 
gravings, in  which  the  heroine  of  the  tale  is  dis* 
played  in  effigy,  and  the  most  indecent  scene  of 
her  amours  selected  as  an  eye-trap  to  attract  the 
youth  of  both  sexes ;  and  by  debauching  the  mo- 
rals of  the  rising  generation,  keep  up  the  stock  in 
trade,  and  feed  the  market  with  fresh  cases  for  the 
commons,  and  iresh  supplies  for  the  retailers  of 
indecency/* 

I  have  extracted  the  whole  of  this  passage,  be- 
cause the  censure  which  it  conveys  is  as  applica- 
ble now,  as  it  could  possibly  have  been  when 
Cumberland  wrote  it.  I  fear,  indeed,  it  is  more 
so.  No  man  can  walk  the  streets  of  this  metropo- 
lis without  shuddering  as  he  beholds  the  violation 
of  public  decency  and  morals  in  those  wretches 
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who  earn  a  disgraceful  livelihood  by  publishing 
circumstantial  accounts  of  all  trials  that  relate  to 
the  most  abhorred  of  human  crimes.  Nay^  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  such  opportunities  as  the 
present  guilt  of  individuals  affords  ;  they  rummage 
into  the  records  of  adultery  and  vice—they  drag  to 
light  the  fhrgotten  memorials  of  past  infamy— they 
decorate  them  with  flagitious  ornaments — and  they 
expose  them  to  sale  with  a  daring  contempt  of  all 
decorum.  Their  transgressions  continue  without 
r^rni)f  or  punishment,  iand  our  wives  and  daugh- 
r  ;^  are  polluted  by  the  readiest  channel  of  oonta- 
t.  :iation,  as  they  walk  along  the  public  streets; 
r'*  ignorant  are  initiated  into  depravity ;  and  the 
unwary  are  seduced  to  the  consciousness  of  of- 
fences which,  from  knowing,  they  soon  learn  per- 
haps to  perpetrate. 

Oproceres  tentore  oput  est,  an  haruspice  nobis  ? 

We  have  among  us  a  self-constituted  societyi 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  many  en- 
croachments upon  the  humbler  comforts  of  the 
poor,  without  daring  to  attack  the  strong  holds  of 
the  rich :  they  have  excited  very  general  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  by  the  fanatic  zeal  with  which 
they  seek  to  oppress  the  unresisting,  and  drag 
petty  delinquents  to  the  bar  of  justice,  while  their 
sanctity  of  heart  does  not  rouse  them  to  arrest  the 
career  of  haughty  and  patrician  vice ;  they  have 
visited,  with  their  terrors,  the  barber's  shop  and  the 
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apple-Stalls  of  defeficelesi  old  woBed^  nay^  ihey 
have  fnlmiDated  thieir  anathemas  a^ilMt  the  inde* 
cencies  of  sculpture,  and  have  conmoEded  thenar 
kedness  of  chubby  bojrs  ibt  the  dadt  ctf  a  sndfft^shop 
to  be  cloathed«  These  things  tbey  haVe  done  with 
an  acrimoBious  perseverance  which  a  better  cauae 
might  have  digni&ed,  if  indeed  any  causfe  can  <lig« 
Bify  thse  use  of  failed  spies,  who  iawn  about  their 
victims  only  to  betray  them.  I  have  long  wished 
them  a  betto  offioe,  after  having  Hr^  wished 
them  eiLtinct,  as  I  ever  must  every  species  of  in-^ 
^uisit6rial  t^rranny;  and  noW  I  propose  oiie  to 
them.  There  is  no  one  who  would  not  rejoice  if 
they  exerted  their  power  to  suppress  th^ese  most 
dfii^sTve  nuisances ;  if  they  shielded,  from  conta- 
mination, the  minds  of  youth  and  the  innocency  of 
virtue;  ami  if  they  punished  with  d«eserved  Seve- 
rity beings  whose  conduct  no  punishment,  per- 
haps, can  adequately  reach.  Let  them  do  this, 
and  merit  the  applause  of  every  good  mati ;  let  them 
continue  their  petty  vexations,  afad  refedve  the 
contempt  of  every  liberal  one. 

In  returning  to  my  illfstration  of  Cumber- 
land's vetbal  inaccuracies,  I  must  observe  that  I 
have  omitted  to  specify  thoiste  negligences  which  I 
had  already  anrmadveited  oH  in  examining  the 
Wesi  Indian^  as  the  repetition  would  be  useless ; 
and  1  have  also  omitted  the  enumeration  of  many 
others,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  load  my  pages 
with  the  easiest,  and  perhaps  the  mean^t,  of  all 
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critical  exertion.  Yet,  having  entered  upon  the 
office,J  must  discharge  it  with  what  brevity  and 
propriety  I  can. 

In  Number  91,  I  find  another  innovation  (the 
verb  to  locate^)  which  Cumberland  has  employed 
oil  various  occasions  in  the  course  of  his  writings* 
We  do  not  want  it,  however ;  and  I  reckon  it  there- 
fore a  superfluous  violation  of  the  standard  terms 
of  the  language* 

^^  An  arch  fellow  brought  ^fuiious  large  fir  ap* 
pie  to  the  famous  lawyer,  &c.**     (No.  52.) 

Cumberland  could  not  have  supported  this 
vulgar  use  of  the  epithet /urioii^,  by  any  autho* 
rity :  but  I  will  not  say  as  much  of  the  fi^Uow- 
ing  term)  though  it  is  unequivocally  mean  and 
QoUoquial. 

^^  He  b^an  to  turn  oVer  all  the  resources  of  his 
invention  for  some  happy /e/cA.''     (No.  88«) 

I  find  so  few  of  Cumberland's  sentences  con* 
sitructed  with  harmony  or  perspicuity,  that  in  se^ 
lecting  one  or  two  in  support  of  my  assertion,  I 
need  be  at  no  other  trouble  than  to  open  the  vo* 
lume»  and  copy  the  fiift  that  presents  itself^  The 
fact  iS)  that  to  me  his  style  appears  remarkable  for 
a  peculiar  looseness  and  obscurity ;  and  he  se^ns, 
when  he  b^^n  aseqtence,never  to  have  known  how 
he  should  end  it,  but  to  have  continued  writing  till 
he  found  himself  at  the  conclusion  of  a  paragraph, 
or  of  an  idea*  They  certainly,  are  not  artificially 
composed ;  they  resemble  rather  the  desultory  in- 
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coherence  of  conversation,  where  a  man  chats  at 
his  ease,  excogitates  an  opinion  and  tells  it,  with 
what  periphrasis,  and  pauses,  and  tautologies,  indo- 
lence or  necessity  may  force  upon  him.  But  how 
different  from  this  were  the  polished  periods  of 
Goldsmith,  and  how  preferable  the  energetic  ones 
of  Johnson. 

In  the  following  paragraph  (actually  selected 
without  any  seeking,)  the  reader  will  have  a  com* 
plete  exemplification  of  every  thing  that  I  havi 
said.  I  shall  put  in  italics  all  that  is  superfluousi 
or  otherwise  liable  to  censure. 

^^  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  to  my  infinite 
comfort  it  turned  out^  that  my  precautions  after' the 
death  of  the  Monk  were  effectual  for  prevent- 
ing any  mischief  to  the!  head  of  my  family,  who 
still  preserves  his  rank,  title,  and  estate,  unsus^ 
pected;  and  although  I  was  outlawed  by  name^ 
time  hath  now  wrought  such  a  change  in  my  per- 
son, and  the  affair  hath  so  died  away  in  men^s  me^ 
movies^  that  I  trust  I  am  in  security  from  any  fu- 
ture machinations  in  that  quarter:  still  I  hold  it 
just  to  my  fjiimily,  and  prudent  towards  myself,  to 
continue  my  precautions  ;  upon  the  little  fortune 
1  raised  in  Smyrna,  with  some  aids  I  have  occa- 
sionally received  from  the  head  of  our  house,  who 
is  my. nephew,  and  several  profitable  commissions 
fw  the  sale  of  Spanish  wool,  I  live  contentedly, 
though,  humbly,  as  you  see.  and  I  have  besides 
wherewithal  (blessed  be  God !)  to  be  of  some  mv^ 
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ude  and  assistance  to  my  fellow-creatures/" — 
(No.  44.) 

All  the  words  which  are  id  italics,  migbt  have 
been  omitted,  without  any  injury  to  the  meaning 
of  the  author,  as  he  wrote  the  paragraph.  Its  fee- 
ble  protraction,  its  involution  of  clauses,  and  un- 
skilful construction,  are  sufficiently  evident :  but» 
|to  make  it  more  so,  (as  I  do  npt  hold  it  a  very  daring 
undertaking  to  attempt  a  verbal  improvement  of 
Cumberland,)  I  will  now  shew  with  what  brevity 
and  force  the  same  ideas  might  have  been  commu- 
nicated. This  will.be  the  true  test,  both  of  the 
thing  itself,  and  of  my  competency  to  dispute  that 
excellence  in  writing  which  Cumberland  assumed 
to  himself. 

^^  I  must  not  omft  to  tell,  that,  to  my  infinite 
comfort,  my  precautions,  after  the  monk's  death, 
effectually  prevented  any  mischief  to  the  head  of 
my  family,  who  still  preserves,  unsuspected,  his 
rank,  title,  and  estate.  I  was  outlawed ;  but  time 
has  wrought  such  a  change  in  my  person,  and  the 
affair  has  so  died  away,  that  I  trust  I  need  fear  no 
future  machinations  from  that  quarter ;  but  I  hold 
it  just  to  my  family,  and  prudent  towards  myself, 
to  continue  my  precautions.  Upon  the  little  for- 
tune which  I  raised  in  Smyrna,  with  some  aids  I 
have  occasionally  received  from  my  nephew,  who 
is  the  head  of  out  house,  and  several  prc^tabie 
commissions  for  the  sale  of  Spanish  wool,  I  live 
GODtentedly,  though,  as  ygu  see,  humbly.   I  have 
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enough  however  (and  blessed  be  God !)  to  be  of 
soine  assistance  to  my  fellow^creatures/' 

Let  the  reader  judge.  I  have  not  censured 
\yitb  vague  and  general  accusation:  I  have  sub- 
^lanti^t^  my  afl^mations.  I  have  done  more: 
I  baye  ende^yourecl  tq  shew  hoyf  the  errors  I  con- 
demn might  have  been  avoided :  I  have  provoked 
a  comparisoui  in  whic))  I  do  not  expect  success, 
becfiuse  1  Jiave  put  it  in  ev^ry  fnan's  power  to  de- 
prive me  of  it  by  a  simple  denial,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  it  by  evidence. 

Ope  inore  example  of  a  sentence  expanded  to  a 
paragraph,  and  I  ha^^e  done. 

^^  I  must,  therefore,  again  and  again,  insis^ 
upon  It,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  argu 
ment,  and  thaf  it  is  the  natural  and  unalienable 
right  of  man  to  be  heard  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
he  having  first  lent  a  patient  ear  to  the  speaker, 
whq  maintains  sentin^ents  tha^  oppose  th^t  opinion: 
1  dp  humbly  appfebend  that  an  overbearing  voice, 
and  noisy  volubility  of  tongue,  ar?  pfoofs  of  a  very 
underbred*  fellow ;  and  it  is  wif|i  regret  I  see  so- 
ciety too  frequently  fjistmrbed  jn,  its  naost  delecta- 
ble enjoyments,  by  this  odious  cljaracter:  I  do 
not  see  that  any  man  h^th  a  right,  by  obligation  or 
<^h<srwise,  to  lay  me  under  a  necessity  of  think- 
ing exactly  as  he  thinks;  though  I  adn^it  that 
*  from  the  fulness  of  tl^e  heart  the  tongue  speak* 

*  Where  could  Cumberland  have  found  this  term  ?    Not  in  any  writer 
of  acknowledged  audioritj. 
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eth/  I  do  not  admit  any  superior  pretensions  it 
hath  to  be  Sir  Oracle  from  the  fulness  of  the  poc- 
ket/'    (No.  84-) 

I  have  forborne  here  to  put  in  italics  the  same 
circumlocutions  and  defepts  which  I  noticed  in 
the  former  extract ;  nor  shall  1  weary  the  reader 
by  recapitulating  it  in  what  I  may  consider  a  bet- 
ter mode  of  construction.  Such  minuteness  is  not 
now  necessary.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  to  a 
sentence  thus  copiously  diffused,  there  seems  no 
necesfsary  limit,  except  the  termination  of  the  pa- 
per itself,  or  the  accidental  division  of  a  (>aragrapb. 
It  may  be  amusing  to  see  how.some  of  the  writers, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  excelled  in  thi»  kind 
of  harmony  and  clearness  of  style.  The  following 
example  is  from  a  man,  of  no  mean  note  in  his  own 
or  the  present  age. 

^^  A  second  defect,  much  contributing  to  the 
public  detriment,  by  the  non^improvement  of  scho- 
lars when  they  are  well  trained  in  the  university, 
and  fit  to  be  transplanted  out  of  those  nurseries^ 
(that  being  set  thinner  they  may  spread  widen 
grow  bigger,  and  bear  much  more  fruit,)  is  the 
want  of  public  care  and  patrociny  to  prefer  and 
dispose  of  them  so  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
their  abilities;  many  times  their  modesty  much 
curbs  their  activity,  (like  ears  of  corn  and  boughs 
of  trees,  the  more  loaden,  the  more  hidden  and 
dejected,)  and  being  wholly  destitute  of  such 
friends  and  relations  as  might  put  them  forward^ 
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they  have  this  •  to  answer  any  that  ask  why  they 
stand  still  till  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  because 
no  man  hath  hired  them,  or  set  them  on  work,  or 
preferred  them ;  besides  this,  the  swarms  or  les- 
ser fray  of  other  meaner  scholars,  who  have  buta 
little  tincture  of  learning  in  comparison,  and  who, 
like  barnacles  or  Soleme  geese,  too  soon  drop  off 
from  the  university,  betaking  themselves  to  coun- 
try cures,  according  as  their  necessities  compel 
them ;  these  so  forestal  the  markets  of  parochial 
livings  and  church  preferments,  gaining  by  their 
obsequiousness  and  adherencies,  the  favour  and 
friendship  of  such  patrons  as  have  any  thing  worth 
acceptance  in  their  dispose,  that  many  other  good 
scholars  are  left  to  superannuate  in  their  solitudes, 
to  be  confined  to  their  muses  everlastingly,  as  if 
their  ears  had  been  bored  through  and  fixed  to  the 
college  gates  or  study  doors :  as  Democritus,  ju- 
nior, most  elegantly  and  pathetically  deplores  this 
dereliction  of  rare  men  in  the  university,  which 
makes  the  muses  melancholy,  and  depriving  bbth 
merit  and  reward,  and  the  public  of  that  good 
which  these  men  might  do  as  master  builders 
in  God's  temple/*  (Bishop  Gauden^s  Life  of 
Hooker-.) 

When  a  man  gets  to  the  end  of  a  sentence  like 
this,  he  takes  time  to  breathe,  and  consider  whe- 
ther he  comprehends  what  he  has  been  reading ; 
he  retraces  the  intricate  confusion,  and  finds  no- 
thing to  compensate  for  its  obscurity,  but  the  flow- 
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ersof  ^icich  imagination!  which,  though  scattered 
about  in  quaint  devices,  rfsfresh  the  mind  and  gntr 
tify  the  eye.  No  on^,  however,  ever  thought  of 
praising  puch  a  $tyle  for  its  harmoay  or  peiv- 
^pi^uity. 

I  should  not  h^ve  pursued  this  inquiry  into  the 
defects  of  Cumberland's  diction,  had  he  not  in- 
cautiously intimated  his  belief  that  it  was  fruitless. 
When  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  mo- 
del which  could  not  mislead ;  that  it  was  simple, 
clear,  and  harmonious ;  and  that  it  was  neither  in- 
elegant nor  unclassical,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
examine  his  pretensions,  and  to  ascertain  their  va- 
lidity. I  have  done  so :  and  though  I  have  found 
his  practice  greatly  beneath  his  own  opinion  of  its 
excellence,  I  am  willing  to  believe  him  sincere, 
when  he  professed  that  his  object  had  been*  all  bis 
life,  to  <^  reform  and  purify  his  native  language.'^ 
The  task,  however,  was  beyond  his  power.  He 
has  met  the  common  fate  of  those  who  labour 
to  effect  simplicity  of  style :  he  is  too  often  mean 
and  colloquial,  when  he  thinks  he  is  writing  with 
simplicity  and  elegance.  The  happy  medium 
between  that  and  turgidity  is  seldom  attained. — 
Cumberland  certainly  missed  it. 

yet,  though  I  should  never  venture  to  propose 
his  compositippp  as  a  model  for  imitation,  I  an)  not 
unconscious  that  he  ha^  written,  in  general,  with 
flueqcy  and  pI^ane3S.  He  seldom  endeavours 
after  ornan!]iepts ;  and  I  imagine  it  was  because  he 
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knew  he  could  not  reach  them,  for  when  he  does 
strive,  it  is  rarely  with  success.  His  prose  is 
equable  and  iamiliar,  and  seldom  rises  beyond  a 
very  ordinary  level •  I  have  examined  U  with  a 
minuteness  of  verbal  criticism  to  which  I  should 
have  been  tempted  by  no  other  motive  thap  hi$  as* 
sumption  of  such  perfection  as  I  knew  it  did  not 
possess :  and  I  now  close  my  remarks  upoo  the 
Observer^  with  observing,  that  it  has  a  ^i  elaim 
to  maintain  its  station  among  the  embodif^  essay- 
ists of  the  country,  and  that  the  name  ^  its  au- 
thor will  be  known  to  posterity  rather  hy  this  than 
by  any  other  of  his  productions. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Cumberland's  inconsistency  in  his  own  statements 
about  himself. — An  apt  quotation  from  La  Fon- 
taine.— Observations  upon  the  controversy  be- 
tween  Mr.  Hayley  and  Cumberland  respecting 
the  life  of  Kom^ey .-^Produ^es  the  tragedy  of 
the  Carmei^ite. — Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr. 
KEMBhE.^^Examination  of  the  Carmelite. — 
Cumberland  commemorates  his  fiiendship  for 
Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  Mr.  Sharp,  and 
Mr.  RoGE RS. --^or/ie  advice  to  the  latter  gen- 
tleman on  his  poetical  power's. -^Cumberland's 
daughter  declines  the  interference  of  these  three 
gentlemen  in  arranging  her  father's  pdsthumous 
papers. 

The  inconsistencies  into  which  Cumberland  ig 
sometimes  betrayed,  in  speaking  of  himself,  shew 
with  how  little  certainty  any  man  can  hope  to 
preserve  the  truth  even  with  the  most  reve- 
rential regard  for  its  sanctity.  When  we  write 
of  others,  we  are  in  danger  of  listening  too  wil- 
lingly to  the  voice  of  envy  which  whispers  in  our 
ears,  that  censure  is  but  justice ;  when  we  write 
of  ourselves,  we  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  every 
passion,  that  can  obscure  the  perception  of  truth 
and  mislead  the  judgment.  La  Fontaine  has  introi- 
duced  one  of  his  tales  with  some  lines  of  profound 
sagacity  on  this  topic : 
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Je  toupconne  fort  \m»  bistone^ 
ijuaud  le  heros  en  est  I'auteur ; 
L'amour  propre  et  la  yaihe  gloire 
Rendeiit  aouvent  rbomme  vanteur* 
On  fSait  toi:goun  si  bi^  son  compte 
Qu'on  tire  de  I'honneur  de  tout  ce  qu'on  raconie. 

At  page  188  of  thid  work,  the  reader  will  find 
that  I  have  adverted  to  a  contradiction  in  Cumber-^ 
land's  statement  of  his  mode  of  study.  I  ha^e 
there  quoted  his  words,  in  which  he  says,  "  thai 
in  all  his  hours  of  study,  it  had  been  his  object, 
through  life^  so  to  locate  himself  as  to  have  little  or 
nothing  to  distract  his  attention;**  atid  I  con- 
trasted this  declaration  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  confesses  that  he  wrote  his  comedy  6f  The 
Btothersi  But  the  confusion  is  still  increased  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  p.  204  j  where, 
speaking  of  the  ease  with  which  he  composed  at 
any  hour,  or  in  any  place,  he  affirms  that  *^  he  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  retire  to  his  study  for 
silence  and  meditation ;  in  fact,  his  book  room,  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  was  occupied  as  a  bed  room« 
and  what  books  he  had  occasion  to  consult  he 
brought  down  to  the  common  sitting  room,  where, 
in  company  with  his  wife  and  family,  (neither  in** 
terrupting  them,  nor  interrupted  by  them),  he 
wrote  the  Observer,  or  whatever  else  he  had  in 
hand/* 

Let  the  reader  reconcile  this  contrariety  of  rela- 
tion as  he  can ;  to  me  it  seems  the  effect  either  of 
negli^nce,  of  defective  memory,  or  of  a  momen* 
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tary  desire,  at  one  time,  to  ^Mtittite  all  the  sdem- 
nity  of  studious  retiremeut,  aacl  at  another,  to 
affect  that  easy  fertility  of  tbo«»gbt  which  nothing 
can  obstruct. 

Some  little  controversy  having  existed  between 
Mr;  Hayley  and  GuQQfbeiiand,  respecting  the  life 
of  Romney,  I  shall  here  briefly  adveit  to  it. 

In  his  Menooirs,  Cumberland  has  given  a  stiort 
character  of  Romney^  and  ha6  drawn,  a  parallel  i)e- 
tween  him  and  Reynolds.  His  opinion  of  him 
seems  to  have  been  something  less  than  Mr.  Hay- 
ley's,  who  appears  to  have  contem{>lated  his 
friend  with  an  enthusiasm  af^proachin^  to  venera- 
tion. In  his  life  of  Romney,  recently  published, 
he  enters  into  a  laboured  defence  df  him,  and 
omits  no  opportunity,  in  the  progresis  of  his  narra- 
tive, to  shield  him  from  4vhat  he  considers  as  the 
injurious  aspersions  of  Cumberland.  Where  the 
truth  lies  I  cannot  determine ;  but  Mr.  Hayley 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  often  the  itpologist  father 
than  the  biographer  of  Romney«  His  failings 
were  in  his  memory,  and  the  great  efibrt  of  his 
pen  seems  to  have  been  to  cover  them  from 
public  inspection. 

'  Cumberland,  who  probably  loved  the  man  as 
well  as  Mr.  Hayley  could  do,  wrote  with 
less  reserve,  told  what  he  thought,  and  told,  per* 
h^ps,  the  truth.  When  Romney  died  he  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  m  the  Euro- 
pean Magazine.     To  this  Mr.  Hayley  frequently^ 
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alludes  in  his  late  publication,  but  it  is  seldom  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  dispute  its  veracity. 
He  does  it,  however,  without  any  offensive  aspe- 
rity of  language  or  insinuation,  which  indeed 
would  have  been  ill-bestowed  upon  a  m^in  who 
had  proved  one  of  Romney's  earliest  friends,  by 
endeavouring  to  bring  him  before  the  public  at 
a  time  when  his  own  diffidence  made  him  shrink 
from  all  attempts  to  force  himself  into  popularity. 

Mr.  Hayley  sometimes  quibbles,  however,  in  his 
friend's  defence.  Cumberland  had  said  that  Rom- 
ney*s  was  an  "  inglorious  grave,'*  because  he  died 
and  was  buried  in  a  remote  part  of  England.  To  this 
epithet  Mr.  Hayley  objects.  '*  Surely,"  says  he, 
^^  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  our  departed  friend 
were  sufficient  to  dignify  any  sepulchre,  in  which 
it  could  be  his  destiny  to  rest."  There  may  be 
much  subtlety  in  this  position ;  but  if  the  ashes 
of  a  great  man  confer  dignity  upon  the  spot  that 
contains  them,  all  monumental  honours  are  but 
superfluous  violations  of  that  dignity.  Had  Alex- 
ander been  entombed  in  a  dunghill,  or  Shakspeare 
quietly  inurned  beneath  a  common  sewer,  man- 
kind would  have  consented  to  hold  both  places  in 
veneration  ;  but  their  dignity  would  have  existed 
only  in  the  minds  of  those  who,  like  Mr.  Hayley, 
confound  two  notions  essentially  distinct. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Cumberland  dedi- 
cated his  two  "  Odes"  to  Romney,  which  were 
an  unequivocal  testimony  of  his  friendship  for  the 
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man,  and  hk  admiration  of  the  artist.  Nor  wtis 
this  thie  only  proof  he  gave.  The  following  lines 
contain  an  elegant  tribnte  to  both : 

"  When  Gothic  ng^  bad  put  thci  arts  to  flight. 

And  wrapt  the  world  in  universal  night. 

When  the  direnortherti  s^fann  with  seas  of  hlood» 

Hild  drown'd  cseatiOn  in  a9eicond  flood. 

When  all  was  void,  disconsolate  and  dark. 

Home  in  her  ashes  found  one  latetit  spark. 

She,  not  ii|UBilndful  of  her  ancient  name, 

Nurs'd  her  last  hope,  and  £ed  the  sacred  flame; 

Still  as  it  grew,  new  streams  of  orient  light 

Beam'd  on  the  world,  aod  cheer'd  the!  fainting  sight ; 

Rous'd  from  the  tombs  of  4he  il)vstripQS  deadi 

Immortal  science  rear*d  bar  mournful  head) 

And  mourn  die  shall,  tp  time's  extremest  houri 

The  dire  effects  of  Omar's  -savage  power^ 

When  rigid  Amraw^top  ^hfediant  hand  , 

Made.  Alexandria  blase  at  his  command ;  .    . 

'  Six  mon^  he  fed  the  saorilegions  flame 

With  the  stor'd  volumcsof  iMOrdedfame ;  . 
There  died  all  memofy  of  the  g^eat  and  gOQd» 
Then  Greece  and  Rome  were  finalty  subdu'd. 

Yet  monkish  ignorance  had  not  quite  effac'd 
AU  that  the  chissal  wraii«hW1be  poifal  Mac'd  % 
Some  precious  reUques-of  tha  ancient  hoardy 
Or  happy  chance,  or  curious  search  restor'd  ; 
Hie  wond'ring  artist  kiodlsd  as  he  gax'd. 
And  caught  perfeetioft  ls«m  Jlia  work  he  prals'd. 

Of  painters,  then  the  celebrated  race. 
Rose  into  fame  with  each  attendant  grace ; 
Sdll,  as  it  spraad^  tbsr  i«osi4«r-deaUng  act 
Improv'd  the  mannars  and  refimn'd  the  haart ; 
Darkness  dispers*d,  and  Italy  became 
Once  more  the  seat  of  elegance  and  feme. 
Late,  very  late,  on  this  le^oestcT'd  isle. 
The  heav*n  descended  art  was  seen  to  smile  ^ 
Seldom  she  came  to  this  storm-beaten  coast, 
Aod  short  her  stay,  just  seeni  admur'd^  and  lost .  ^ 
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R^jfrnUU  at  leii^th«  her  favoarite  suitor,  bore 

The  blushing  strauj^r  to  bis  native  shore ; 

He  by  no  mean,  no  selfish  motives  sway'd 

To  paUic  Tiew  held  iorth  tiie  bberel  maid, 

Cail'd  his  admiring  countrymen  around. 

Freely  declared  what  raptures  he  bad  found ; 

Told  them  diat  merit  would  aUkt  im|iart 

To  him  or  them  a  passage  to  her  heart. 

Rous'd  at  the  eall,  all  came  to  view  her  charms. 

All  press'd,  all  strove  to  dasp  her  in  their  arms ; 

See  C6€a$f  and  Danett  and  Gahubonrngk  selxe  the  spoil ; 

And  ready  Mortimer  that  laugbs  at  toil ; 

Crown'd  Mrith  fresh  roses  graceftil  Humphrj^  standst 

While  beauty  pt)ws  immortal  fh>m  bis  Hands ; 

StubbSi  like  a  lion,  spring^  upon  his  prey. 

With  bold  eccentric  f^righi,  that  bates  the  day  t 

Familiar  Ziifftmy,  with  comic  art. 

And  ^est,  f^reat  painter  of  the  human  heart. 
These,  and  yet  more  unnam'd,  that  to  our  eym 
Bid  lawns,  and  f^roves,  and  tow'rinif  mountains  rise^ 

Point  the  bold  rock,  or  streteb  the  buistiog  sail. 
Smooth  the  ealm  sea^  or  drive  tb*  impetoous  gale: 
Some  hunt  'midst  fruit  and  flowery  wreaths  for  ftune. 
And  Etwter  springs  it  in  the  fleatber*d  game. 
Apart,  and  bending  o*er  the  the  Anire  tide, 
With  heavenly  Contemplatioii  by  bis  sid«, 
A  pensive  artist  stands— 4n  thoughtful  mood, 
MTitb  downcast  looks  be  eyes  the  ebbing  flood : 
No  wild  ambition  swells  bis  temperate  heart. 
Himself  as  pure,  as  patient  as  his  art» 
Nor  sullen  sorrow,  nor  intemperate  joy, 
The  even  tenour  of  his  thoughts  destroy. 
An  undistinguish*d  candidate  for  fsme, 
At  once  bis  country's  glory  and  its  shame ; 
Rouse,  then,  at  length,  with  honest  pride  inspir'd, 
Rommy,  advance !  be  known,  and  be  admir'd." 

In  1784  Ciimberland  produced  his  tragedy  of 
the  Carmelite.  This  drama,  when  published*  he 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Siddons,   and  in  his  Memoirs 
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he  repeats  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  that 
matchless  actress,  then  in  the  day-spring  of  her 
fame,  and  the  full  bloom  of  all  her  talents ;  now, 
no  less  excellent,  but  shortly  to  withdraw  from 
the  eyes  of  applauding  multitudes.  He  men- 
tions, likewise,  the  assistance  which  her  brother^ 
Mr.  Kemble,  gave  to  the  performance,  who  was, 
at  that  time,  says  he^  ^^  in  the  fuU  stature  and 
complete  maturity  of  one  of  the  finest  forms  that 
probably  was  ever  exhibited  upon  a  public  stage." 
He  too  is  still  among  us>  nor  is  there  any  promise 
of  a  successor  when  he  shall  see  fit  to  retire.  He 
has  trod  the  stage  for  many  years,  during  which  he 
has  gone  beyond  all  rivalry ;  nor  do  I  know  the 
actor  now  living,  whom  I  could  wish  to  see  in  any 
of  those  characters  which  I  have  hitherto  seen  in 
Mr.  Kemble^s  hands.  His  range  is  not  so  wide  as 
Garrick's,  and  they  who  remember  that  performer, 
may  think,  perhaps,  that  he  does  not  always  reach 
the  same  perfection  in  the  same  characters,  but 
this  is  an  invidious  comparison.  Compare  Mr. 
Kemble  with  his  theatrical  contemporaries,  and 
who  among  them  can  match  him  at  all  points  ? 

I  pay  this  tribute  to  his  excellence  very  Wil- 
li ngly^  for  I  have  oflen  been  delighted  with  the 
display  of  it.  Once^  such  a  testimony  might  have 
been  liable  to  the  imputation  of  friendly  partiality : 
but  Mr.  Kemble  knows  that  no  such  imputation 
can  now  exi^t ;  and  /  hope  he  knows  why  it  can- 
not^   For  me  to  tell  the  cause  would  seem  too 
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much  like  o^riffg  am  opportunity  fyt  its  ref- 
movtA. 

It  was  a  natural  transition  in  Canlb6rland,  after 
commemorating  the  talents  of  such  an  actress  and 
such  an  actor,  to  turfi,  with  some  asperity,  t6  that 
degrading  folly  which  once  led  countless  crowds 
to  gaze  upon,  and  applaitd,  the  boyish  exhibitions 
of  an  unformed  youth.  Him  too,  1  saw,  but  never 
with  satisfaction.  I  could  have  endured  him  as  a 
child  of  very  commemlhble  acquiremerytd,  but 
when  I  saw  the  ideas  and  language  of  Shakspeare 
committed  to  his  charge,  when  I  beard  him  whin- 
ing out  the  accents  of  love,  without  passion,  or 
vociferating  the  boisterousness  of  rage,  without 
the  Cdpability  of  feelirtg  what  he  uttered ;  when  I 
beheld  him  vaittly  ^triviftg  to  pourtray  the  Inmost 
workings!  of  the  he^rt,  by  eoM  stnd  artificial  mi*^ 
micry,  I  turned  disgusted  from  the  profanation, 
and  himeirted  that  degeneracy  of  public  tafste,  or 
that  vofaciotis  appetite  for  uovi^lty,  \^hich  c'ouM 
patiently  endure  any  thing  so  preposterous.  The 
detusion,  hfOW€*v^r,  iss  gone  by ;  httt  it  was  ohe  that 
fitflfy  JQstified  the  sarcastic  acrim'6ny  of  Cumber-. 
laWrf,  of  a  rtifiW  who  hfad  lived  through  the  brightest 
pe?H<Jddf  our  theatrical  ^^oty,  and  had  seen  afnd 
was  stJlI  seeing  thoBd  perfbtmers  tthotn  taste 
sftid  ttfatttte  had  fashioned  to  a  high  degree  of 
eicceirence. 

It  i*  amusing  to  observe  the  pertinacity  with 
wfeidh  Cumberland  told  his  literaty  sorrows  artd 
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afflictions.  In.  the  prologue  to  the  Carmelite^  I 
find  him  again  lamenting  the  hardships  he  endured 
in  the  following  lines : 

"  Yet  tk>ld  the  bard»  to  motuit  arabitioii's  wave^ 
And  launch  his  wit  upon  a  wateiy  grave ; 
Sharp  critic  tockt  beneath  him  lie  in  wait. 
And  enyioos  qtuckaaads  bac  the  muses' straight; 
Wild  o'er  his  head  Detraction'^  billows  break; 
Doubt  chills  his  heart,  and  terror  pales  his  cheek ; 
Hungry  and  taint  what  cordials  can  he  bring 
From  the  cold  nymph  of  the  Pierian  spring? 
What  stores  collect  from  bare  IWnassus'  head. 
Where  Uooms  no  vineyard,  where  no  beeves  are  fod! 
And  great  ApoUo's  laurek,  which  impart 
Fame  to  his  head,  are  famine  to  his  heart." 

Did  he  believe  that  his  lot  would  be  softened  by 
this  querulousness ;  or  that  his  enemies  Would  aim 
a  weaker  blow  because  he  smarted  from  the 
wound  ? 

Of  this  tragedy  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  dpeak 
with  more  commendation  than  I  could  bestow 
upon  the  Battle  of  Hastings*  The  language  is 
commonly  chaste^  the  images  often  poetical^  and 
the  sentiments  dignified  and  pathetic.  He  seems 
to  have  rectified  his  notions  of  tragic  composition, 
and  to  have  discovered  that  Melpomene  does  not 
always  strut,  but  sometimes  walks  with  graceful 
ease  and  sober  dignity.  There  is  an  even  tenor  in 
the  diction :  it  rarely  rises  into  bombast,  or  sinks 
into  meanness  and  imbecility^  Perhaps  the  only 
exception  to  this  opinion  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  sentence,  in  which  I  find  both'  rant  and 
anti*climax : 

"  Then,  then  the  moon,  by  whow^pate  light  you  struck^ 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  and  from  her^uigry  orb 
Darted  contagiomtiolaieMoiitiieeartii;    .- 
The  planets  in  their  course*  thriek'd  Iw  hotrot ; 
Heav'n  dropt  maternal  tears— OA  /  art  thou  eonu  V 

The  action  of  tragedy  id  one  that  sufficiently 
interests  the  spectator,  but  it  is  conducted  with 
too  little  art.  Had  Si.  Valori  concealed  his  secret 
till  the  last,  (and  his  premature  disclosure  of  it 
has  no  influence  upon  the  events),  the  surprise 
had  been  greater,  and  the  mind  would  have  sympa- 
thised more  intensely  with  the  feelings  of  Matilda. 
It  is  the  general  defect  of  Cumberland  in  his  plays, 
that  he  does  not  preserve  the  developemcnt  of  the 
plot  sufficiently,  without  anticipation  ;  he  affords 
too  many  occasional  glimpses  in  the  progress  of  the 
action,  of  bow  it  is  to  terminate ;  and  as  his  dra- 
mas have  little  else  but  intrigue  to  support  or 
recommend  them}  for  he  rarely  aims  at  the  delinea- 
tion of  character,  or  the  exhibition  of  prevailing 
follies,  it  may  be  pronounced  eminently  injudicious 
in  him  to  rob  them  of  that  interest  which  the  ob- 
scurity of  an  intricate  fable  artfully  maintained 
infallibly  creates. 

The  characters  in  this  play,  which  require  any 
notice,  are  those  of  St.  Valori^  Matilda^  and  Mont-^ 
gomeri.  St.  Valori  is  drawn  with  many  pleasing 
qualities  ;  but  Matilda  is  the  person  who  chiefly 
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occupies  our  attention.  Cumberland  formed  this 
character  entirely  for  the  display  of  Mrs.  Sid* 
dons'  powers,  as  he  has  avowed,  in  his  dedication 
to  that  actress ;  md  be  gave  her  all  that  dignity, 
pathos,  heroic  honour,  and  commanding  virtue, 
which  she  was  so  eminently  qualified  to  exhibit. 
Montgomeri  is  invested  with  all  that  can  excite 
esteem ;  he  19  brave,  generous,  noble,  and  pious. 
The  mystery  of  his  birth  increases  the  interest  of 
bis  character,  and  affords  a  happy  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  maternal  foeiings  in  Matilda. 

Bildehrand  is  pourtrayed  merely  as  a  guilty 
assassin,  and  neither  the  discovery  which  absolves 
him  from  the  heaviest  part  of  bis  crime,  nor  his 
repentant  death  awakeius  much  emotion  in  the 
mind. 

Mrs.  Siddons  spoke  the  epilogue  to  this  tragedy. 
It  was  written  by  Cumberland,  and  the  last  six 
lines  are  made  to  express  her  own  gratitude  in- 
stead of  the  author's.    They  were  these : 

*<  But  let  no  gatyrist  touch  my  lips  with  gall^ 
Up6  from  which  none  hut  i^teful  words  shall  fkll. 
Can  I  forget  ?-^But  I  mast  here  he  dumb. 
So  vast  mif  deht,  I  cannot  count  the  sum ; 
Words  would  but  fail  me,  and  I  claim  no  art» 
I  boast  no  eloquence*— but  of  the  heart. 

About  the  time  when  the  CarmeHie  (certainly 
the  best  of  his  tragedies)  was  performed,  Cumber- 
land again  took  up  the  arms  of  controversy,  and 
encountered  with  them  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
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"^  one  of  thd  ablest  sobdars/'  says  he,  ^^and  finest 
writers  in  the  kingdom/'  The  bishop  had  pub* 
lished  a  proposal  for  equalising  the  revenues  of  the 
hierarchy  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  established. 
This  proposal  Cumberiand  opposed,  and  he 
thoi^ht  ''  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument/'  I 
doubt,  however,  if  any  man  could  have  the  best  of 
an  argumeiit  which  gainsayed  a  proposition  so 
equitable  and  beneficial.  He  adds  also,  with 
somewhat  more  arrogance  than  could  become 
him,  thi^  he  thought  '^  his  lordship  did  a  wiser 
thing  in  declining  the  controversy,  than  in  thiy>w*- 
ing  out  the  proposal.''  His  lordship^s  wisdom^  m 
declining  the  controversy,  many  will  admit,  per** 
haps,  as  well  as  Cumberland,  though  probably 
not  exactly  with  the  same  sort  of  conviction. 

Another  temporary  thing  of  controversy,  which 
Cumberland  wrote,  was  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  Cur^ 
tins  rescued  ffwn  the  Gulph.  This  was  directed 
against  Dr.  Parr,  who  ^*  had  hit  an  unoffending 
gentleman  too  hard,  by  launching  a  huge  fragment 
of  Greek  at  his  defenceless  head."  The  under- 
taking was  suggested  at  one  of  Dilly's  literary  din- 
ners, and  was  soon  executed;  I  have  never 
heard,  however,  that  the  doctor  deigned  any  re« 
jply,  and  I  suppose  Cumberland  thought  his  wis- 
dom no  less  conspicuous  than  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff's. 

In  commemorating  the  many  pleasing  hours 
which  he  passed  at  the  tdble  of  Mr.  Dilly,  he  ad- 
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verts  to  the  names  of  those  friends  who  seem  to 
have  been  the  dearest  of  his  latter  years.  Among 
these  he  mentions  Mr.  Rc^rs,  and  praises  his 
el^ance  of  manners,  as  well  as  his  excellence  of 
heart.  How  justly  this  commendation  is  be- 
stowed, let  those  who  know  Mr.  Rogers  best, 
decide;  but  when  his  depsgrted  friend  tells  him 
that  he  possesses  ^^  the  brightest  genius," '  and 
that  he  is  the  author  of  ^^  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  poems  in  our  language,"'  I 
would  entreat  him  accurately  to  weigh  the  im- 
port of  these  words  before  he  believes  in  their  ap- 
plication. Perhaps,  however,  this  caution  is  un- 
necessary ;  perhaps  he  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
weakness  which  his  friend  had,  of  praising  those 
he  loved,  with  an  exuberance  of  adulation  which 
not  even  the  tenderness  of  regard  could  justify ;  and 
he  receives,  perhaps,  this  tribute  to  his  *^  genius,'" 
as  the  benevolent  effusion  of  a  man  who  wrote 
from  his  heart  rather  than  firom  his  head. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Refers*  poem  on  the  "  Plea- 
sures of  Memory,""  but  found  few  things  in  it  that 
gave  me  pleasure  to  remember.  It  is  soEtoothly 
versified,  and  contains,  occasionally,  some  pleasing 
reflections ;  but  this  is  all ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
even  the  influence  of  his  "  elegance  of  manners,"" 
or  ^*  excellence  of  heart,""  were  I  within  the 
sphere  of  their  operation,  could  induce  me  to  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  the  ^^  most  beautiful  and  harmo- 
nious 4>oems  in  our  language,""  while  I  retained 
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those  pleasures  of  memory  which  the  recollection 
of  Milton,  Drydeh,  Pope,  Thomson,  Goldsmith, 
and  Akenside^s  works  are  so  apt  to  produce. 

I  should  be  happy,  however,  to  see  the  fantasti- 
cal citation  of  Cumberland  duly  answered  by  Mr. 
Rogers.  Let  him  '^  stand  forth  in  the  title  page 
of  some  future  work  that  shall  be  in  substance 
greater,  in  dignity  of  subject  more  sublime,  and  in 
purity  of  versification,**  superior  to  his  poem 
already  mentioned,  and  I  would  be  among  the  first 
to  confess  his  "  genius,"  and  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  it  as  far  as  my  praise  could  have  any 
influence. 

Another  gentleman,  to  whom  Cumberland  paya 
a  tribute  of  aflfection,  is  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Mark -lane. 
To  him  it  seems  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
suggestion  of  writing  those  Memoirs  of  which  so 
much  is  already  known.  The  original  intention, 
however,  was  to  have  withheld  them  till  after  the 
death  of  Cumberland :  but  the  embarrassment  of 
his  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  depart 
from  this  resolution  ;  and  he  sold  the  copy-right  of 
them  to  his  publishers  for  500/.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  Cumberland  attests  upon  the  authority 
of  the  following  lines,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Sharpe,  and  which  contain  so  honourable  and 
affectionate  a  testimony  of  his  worth  and  virtue, 
that  I  should  not  hold  myself  blameless  if  I  sup- 
pressed them  here. 
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^  To  Richard  Sheurpe^  JB!if .  of  Mark  Leme. 

*'  If  rime  «'er  ipoke  tlie  Unpiagci  of  the  heait» 

Or  truth  employ'd  the  roeasur'd  phrase  of  art. 

Believe  me,  Sharpe,  this  verse,  which  smoothly  flows^ 

Hath  all  the  rough  sincerity  of  prose. 

Fabe  flattering:  words  finom  eager  lips  may  fly. 

But  nho  can  pause  to  harmonise  a  lie  ? 

Or  e'er  he  made  the  jingling  couplet  chime. 

Conscience  would  start  and  reprobate  the  rhyme. 

If  ^en  'twere  merely  to  entrap  your  ear 

I  call'd  you  friend,  and  pledg*d  myself  sincere, 

Genius  would  shudder  at  the  base  design. 

And  my  hand  tremble  as  I  shap'd  the  line. 

Poets  oil  times  are  tickled  with  a  word. 

That  gaily  glitters  at  the  festive  board. 

And  many  a  man,  my  judgment  can't  approve. 

Hath  trick'd  my  foolish  fancy  of  its  love ; 

For  every  foible  natural  to  my  race 

Finds  for  a  time  with  me  some  fleeting  place  ; 

But  occupants  so  weak  have  no  controul. 

No  fi]('d  and  legal  t^ure  in  my  soul. 

Nor  will  my  reason  quit  the  faithhil  clue. 

That  points  to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  to  you. 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  life  we  find 
Strange  turns  and  twinings  in  the  humati  mind. 
And  he,  who  seeks  consistency  of  plan. 
Is  little  vers'd  in  the  great  map  of  man ; 
The  wider  still  the  sphere  in  which  we  live, 
The  more  our  caUs  to  suffer  and  forgive : 
But  from  the  hour  (and  many  years  are  past) 
From  the  first  hour  I  knew  you  to  the  last. 
Through  every  scene,  sclf-Hienter'd,  aad  at  rest, 
Your  steady  character  hath  stood  the  test. 
No  rash  conceits  divert  your  solid  thought. 
By  patience  foster'd  and  with  candour  fraught ; 
Mild  in  opinion,  hut  of  soul  sincere. 
And  only  to  the  foes  of  truth  severe. 
So  unobtrusive  is  your  wisdom's  tone. 
Your  converts  hear,  and  fancy  it  their  own. 
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IfiO^  liA«d  10  fiiiey«iipnbc  the  fiiestefii^  mindi 

You  beftl  Qiar  wounds,  and  leave  no  sore  behind* 

Now  say,  my  friend — but  e'er  you  touch  the  task 

Weigh  wnll  the  burden  of  the  boon  I  ask— 

Saj>  when  the  pnltes  of  this  heart  shall  oeaee. 

And  my  soul  quits  her  cares  to  seek  her  peace. 

Will  your  seal  prompt  you  to  protect  the  name 

Of  one  not  totally  unknown  to  ftune  ? 

Will  you,  who  only  can  the  place  supply 

Of  a  lost  son,  befriend  my  prof^y  ? 

For  when  the  wreck  g^oes  down  there  will  be  found 

Some  remnants  of  the  frei^t  to  float  aioqodt 

Some  that  long  time  hath  almost  snatch'd  from  sif  ht. 

And  more  unseen,  that  struggle  for  the  light ; 

And  sure  I  am  the  stage  will  not  reftMe, 

To  lift  her  curtain  for  my  widow'd  Muse» 

Nor  will  her  hearers  less  indulgent  be. 

When  that  last  curtain  shall  be  dropt  on  me.*' 

There  are  some  good  couplets  in  this  extract, 
besides  its  general  value  as  an  authentic  reference 
to  a  transaction  intimately  connected  with  the  life 
of  Cumberland. 

To  the  melanclraly  request  contained  in  these 
lines,  Mr.  Sharpe  acceded,  and  to  him  were  after- 
wards  added,  as  co-adjutors  in  the  office,  Mr.  Ro- 
gers and  Sir  James  Bland  Burges.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman is  very  warmly  commended  by  Mr.  Cum- 
berland, and  his  talents  are  eulogised  with  a  degree 
of  fervor  amounting  to  enthusiasm.  He  was  after* 
wards  associated  with  his  deceased  friend,  in  the 
composition  of  the  Exodiadj  an  epic  poem. 

"  To  these  three  friends,*'  says  Cumberland, 
^^  I  devote  this  task,  and  upon  their  judgment  I 
rely  for  the  publication  or  suppression  of  what 
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they  may  find  among  my  literary  relics ;  they  arc 
all  much  younger  men  than  I  am,  and  I  pray  God, 
that  death,  who  cannot  long  spare  me,  will  not 
draw  those  arrows  from  his  quiver  which  fate  has 
destined  to  extinguish  them,  till  they  have  com- 
pleted a  career  equal,  at  least  in  length  to  mine, 
crowned  with  more  fame,  and  graced  with  much 
more  fortune  and  prosperity.  I  know  that  they 
will  do  what  they  have  said,  and  faithfully  protect 
my  posthumous  reputation,  as  I  have  been  a 
faithful  friend  to  them  and  to  their  living  w<Mrks/* 
The  reader  will  surely  learn  with  wonder,  that 
this  bequest  thus  solemnly,  thus  publicly  made,  has 
been  frustrated,  by  the  intervention  of  Cumber- 
land's youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Jansen,  his  Marl* 
anne,  to  whom  he  so  tenderly  dedicates  his  Me^ 
moirs.  She  has  declined,  I  have  been  informed, 
the  interference  of  those  friends;  but  from  what 
motive  I  do  not  know ;  a  powerful  one  it  ought  to 
be,  to  justify  her  departure  from  a  scheme  which 
seems  to  iiave  been  so  pleasing,  in  anticipation,  to 
her  father,  and  of  whose  propriety  and  importance 
he  must  have  been  the  most  competent  judge.  I 
hope,  very  sincerely,  that  no  capricious  feeling  has 
guided  her  in  this  determination. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

The  Natural  Son  is  produced.'^Cumberland^s 
excellence  in  prologues  and  epilogues  asserted.^^ 
The  character  of  Lady  Paragon^  the  best  female 
part  he  ever  drew. — Examination  of  the  other 
characters^  and  of  the  language  and  sentiments^ 
— Anecdotes  of  Lord  Sackyille. — His  death, 
and  his  solemn  declaration  respecting  the  affair 
of  Minden. 

In  17B4  Cumberland  produced  his  comedy  of  thd 
Natural  Son,  the  principal  incident  of  which 
fieems  to  be  slightly  derived  from  Fielding's  Tom 
Jones»  The  prologue  is  a  good  one,  and  shall  be 
transcribed.  I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  Cum- 
berland's merit  in  this  species  of  writing  has 
been  sufficiently  acknowledged.  After  Dry  den 
and  Garrick,  he  may  be  allowed  to  surpass 
all  others.  The  single  excellence  of  Pope,  and 
the  not  much  more  than  single  excellence  of  John« 
son,  must  not  be  produced  in  comparison  with  the 
various  degrees  of  excellence  which  Cumberland 
has  exhibited  in  his  prologues  and  epilogues.-^ 
They  often  contain  some  very  happy  couplets,  and 
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occasioDal  displays  of  wit  and  humour,  not  depend* 
ing  upon  any  allusion  to  the  play  to  which  they 
belong,  but  general  and  abstracted.  The  following 
will  exemplify  this : 

The  comic  muse  as  Cyprian  records  proTe 
Was  Comus'  daughter  by  the  Queen  of  Love, 
A  left  hand  linaa^e-^whilst  the  trag!«  dame 
From  legal  loins  of  father  Vulcan  came ; 
Therefore  Acrt  mose  loves  frolic,  tun,  and  joke, 
Tkii  beAows  bltmkq^^bluslerinir^  ptdf  tnd  snmloe : 
Hence  mother  nature's  bye-begotten  stock 
Are  all  but  chips  of  the  old  comic  block ; 
For  all  derive  their  pedigrees  in  taSi, 
From  feithcrs  Irolkkcoaie  and  modien  fraiL 
Therefore,  if  in  this  brat  of  ours  you  trace 
Some  feature  of  his  merry  mother's  fisce. 
Sure,  sons  of  Comus,  sure  you'll  let  him  in 
To  your  ^y  brotherhood,  as  founder's  kin. 

A  married  Muse!  no;  BfiiMts  acrtao  wise 
To  take  a  poet's  Jointure  in  tfaeskieb, 
Th'  anticipation  of  an  unborn  pfay^ 
Or  star-sown  acnw  in  tfafc  milky  way: 
Se  each  Kvea  single^  like  a  doister'd  mv^ 
But  does  sonetintes  as  other  nuns  have  (lone — 
Prays  with  gprave  authors" -with  the  giddy  prates, 
€k  ogles'  ar  yottflf  poet  thmng^  the  grates. 

Therefore,  our  rule  is,  never  to  inquire 
Who  begat  whom,  what  dam,  or  which  the  sire  j 
But,  soon  as  e'er  the  babe  breathes  vital  air 
Take  him,  and  never  ask  how  he  got  there. 
Some  are  still  bom :  some  sent  to  mother  earth, 
Strangledby  critic  midwives  in  their  birth  ; 
And  many  anuikackttowledg'd  foundling  lies 
Without  &  parent's  hand  to  close  itt  eyti ; 
Thus  are  our  bills  with  deaths  dramatic  cramm'd, 
And,  wbatis  worse,— to  die,  is  to  be  damn'd. 
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Tou,  the  Humane  Society,  who  sit^ 

To  miti|^e  the  casoalties  of  wit, 

Sftve  a  fnil  Muss's  Natueal  Son  from  death ! 

He  liYQS  o«  hme,  and  fune  livet  on  jrour  breath. 

The  action  of  this  comedy  is  not  very  intricate 
nor  very  interesting.  Its  deficiency  in  interest^ 
bowever>  may  be  attributed  to  the  autbcnr's  un« 
skilful  management  of  the  materials  which  I^  pos'* 
sessed*  With  his  accustomed  negligence  he  tells 
that  in  the  middle  of  his  play  which  should  liave 
been  reserved  for  the  end.  The  disclosure  of 
Blmkenly^s  birth  by  O^ Flaherty,  and  the  discovery 
of  his  relationship,  to  Rueful  diminish  that  plea« 
sure  which  the  spectator  wouW  have  felt  in  be- 
holding Lady  Paragon^s  love  for  him,  founded  oa 
no  other  basis  then  his  personal  merits.  To  have 
accepted  him  as  a  poor  and  nameless  foundling, 
would  have  exalted  her  passion  upon  the  purest 
foundation :  but  before  she  can  actually  do  this, 
she  knows  him  as  a  wealthy  heir,  and  as  the  off* 
spring  of  a  (fistinguished£5Miiily. 

Lady  Paragon* s  character,  however, is  eminently 
agreeable.  I  have  already  said  that  I  consider  it 
as  the  best  female  part  Cumberland  ever  drew, 
though  he  was  inclined  to  claim  that  distinction 
for  Loiiy  Davenant  in  the  Mysterious  Hushtmd^ 
Lady  Paragon  must  have  shone  with  pecuUar 
lustre  in  the  performance  of  Miss  Farren.  She  i& 
volatile  yet  dignified,  playful  yet  discreet,  and 
tender  and  affectionate  without  a  maudlin  affscta- 
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tioQ  of  sensibility.  She  is  just  that  interesting 
female  in  whose  company  no  man  could  find  him- 
self without  finding  something  else,  perhaps,  which 
would  not  conduce  to  his  happiness.  That  un- 
constrained gaiety  of  manners,  which  invites  a 
lover  forward,  and  that  tempered  chastity  of  heart 
which  makes  him  stop  before  he  proceeds  too  far, 
that  arch  vivacity  which  teases  without  displeasing, 
that  unsuspecting  frankness  which,  disdaining 
artifice  itself,  believes  it  not  in  others,  ^nd  that 
secure  confidence  in  the  power  of  beauty,  loveli- 
ness,  and  virtue,  which  tempts  their  possessor  to 
play  with  her  prize  almost  to  losing  because  she 
knows  how  to  lure  it  back  again,  as  the  wanton 
girl  gives  mimic  freedom  to  her  favourite  lin- 
net, but  lets  it  not  fly  beyond  the  length  of  the 
silken  cord  that  holds  it,  are  all  displayed  with  fas- 
cinating skill  by  Cumberland  in  the  character  of 
Lady  Paragon;  and  I  can  well  believe  that  when 
such  an  actress  as  Miss  Farren  undertook  to  adorn 
these  attributes  with  living  grace  and  action,  the 
efifect  must  have  been  irresistible. 

Nor  is  the  character  of  ^/wA^n/y  without  much 
that  excites  the  spectator's  pleasure.  I  could 
wish,  however,  that  his  name  had  not  been  indi- 
catory of  his  qualities.  It  is  a  paltry  resource,  and 
one  to  which  Cumberland  does  not  often  conde- 
scend. It  is  a  cheap  species  of  wit  to  call  a  fearitil 
man  Mr.  Timid,  or  a  passionate  one  Sir  Furious 
Frenzy f  or  a  languishing  love  sick  girl.  Miss  Wanton. 
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Such  compellations  destroy,  in  some  degree,  the 
effect  of  character,  by  awakening  an  anticipation  of 
what  it  is  to  be. 

Rtteful  and  his  servant  Dumps  excited  some 
merriment  perhaps  in  representation,  but  they  have 
no  power  to  do  it  in  perusal.  Major  O* Flaherty^ 
(in  which  name  Cumberland  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted) is  worse  than  his  predecessor.  Mrs. 
Phcebe  Latimer,  though  not  new  to  the  stage, 
is  amusing  in  many  of  her  capricious  notions. — 
If  literature,  in  a  woman,  always  produced  such 
absurdities  as  are  given  to  this  lady,  I  should 
be  among  the  first  to  wish  that  our  wives  and 
daughters  were  never  allowed  to  open  a  book  un- 
less it  were  the  Bible  or  Prayer  Book,  or  perhaps 
honest  John  Bunyan,  with  two  or  three  manuals 
of  piety.  Nay,  I  should  hope  some  patriotic 
legislator  would  propose  a  law  to  make  it  a 
high  misdemeanour  and  punishable  accordingly, 
for  any  woman  to  be  seen  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
pave  and  except,  some  such  as  those  already  men- 
tioned :  or  perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  prohibit 
altogether  the  instruction  of  girls  in  reading :  for  if 
we  entrust  the  key  of  a  tr^sure,  how  can  we  be 
secure  of  its  application  ?  Luckily,  however,  the 
exa^erations  of  writers  have  no  foundation  but  the 
.chimerical  one  in  their  own  fancies. 

Cumberland's  benevolence  led  him  to  make  ano- 
ther effort  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  Irish  Catholics, 
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when  he  put  tke  following  sentence  into  the  mouth 
o(0' Flaherty: 

"  ril  tell  you  what,  Sir  Jeffrey,  you  need  not 
be  surprised  at  finding  a  poor  Catholic,  like  myself, 
an  honest  man  ;  you  take  a  ready  way  to  keep  us  m, 
by  shutting  us  out  of  your  service/* 

Cumberland  was  evidently  one  who  would  have 
granted  complete  civil  as  well  as  religious  tolera- 
tion to  this  portion  of  our  fellow  subjects.  The 
question  is  involved  in  difficulties,  and  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  them.  Great  names  appear  in 
behalf  of  emancipation ;  as  great  are  arrayed  i^nst 
it:  and  the  time,  peiiiaps,  is  not  now  very  ftr 
distant  when  the  final  decision  can  no  longer  be 
protracted. 

The  language  of  this  comedy  is  supported 
throughout  wi  th  easy  elegance.  The  characters  are 
placed  in  high  life,  and  for  such  characters  Cum-^ 
berland  could  never  be  at  a  loss  to  find  sentiments 
and  expressions.  The  dialogue  is  spritely  and 
animated  beyond  his  usual  tenor ;  and  some  of  the 
scenes  between  Lady  Paragon  and  Bluslienly  ans 
^vritteu  with  a  very  high  degree  of  comic  excel- 
lence. The  same  may  be  said  of  those  between 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Latimer  and  Blushenly. 

I  have  noticed  but  few  exceptions  to  this  genial 
praise ;  yet  some  there  are.  I  wonder,  indeed, 
that  Cumberland  should  have  given  such  phrases 
to  Lady  Paragon  as  these :  "  may  I  be  further*'— 
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(<  Sentiment  id  the  coaatry  is  ckar  another  thing 
from  sentiment  in  town'' — ^^  I  can  take  is  as  glibfy 
jgis  a  dish  of  tea/'  This  may  have  been  the  cant 
of  £u3hionabie  life  when  Cumberland  wrote,  and 
may  be  so  still :  but  Lady  Paragon  was  not  the 
fepresentative  of  that  class  of  £tshionable  females 
who  would  have  used  such  a  jargon,  and  therefore 
in  her  it  was  improper. 

In  attempting  to  be  witty  he  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely dull.  When  Dump^,  who  has  quoted  a  fami* 
liar  scrap  of  Latin,  says  afterwards  that  be  was  once 
employed  to  shew  the  monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  &  Flaherty  replies,  "  Oho!  you  come  out 
of  the  tombs,  'tis  no  wonder  you  speak  the  dead 
languages."  The  whole  scene,  indeed,  where 
Dumps  is  ikst  introduced,  is  far  removed  from 
legitimate  comedy ;  it  is  mere  farce.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  absurd  incident  of  JRtiefulfs 
being  bled  by  Jack  Hustings,  and  his  consequent 
conduct.  \ 

Had  Cumberland  paused  for  a  moment,  I  thinlf 
he  might  have  invented  a  dialogue  more  amusing 
than  the  following  between  Lady  Paragon  and 
JBlushenly. 

Zdu^  P.    Well,  I  protest^ou  are  insufferably  vain. 
JBlush.    And  I  swear  you  &re  insupportably  handsome. 

Could  such  unnatural  trifling  provoke  anything 
but  contempt  in  the  audience  ? 
This  comedy  was  acted  the  same  season  ^s 
2l  2 
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the  Carmelite,  and  Cumberland  speaks  of  the  hos« 
tility  with  which  he  was  pursued  by  the  newspaper 
writers,  as  if  his  celerity  in  producing  were  the 
result  of  avarice  and  a  mean  desire  to  exclude 
all  competitors.  The  ascription  of  such  motives, 
however,  could  incur  disgrace  only  on  the  in- 
ventor; though  it  seems  to  have  had  some  effect 
upon  the  success  of  the  play. 

His  old  friend  and  patron.  Lord  Sackville,  in 
whose  vicinity  Cumberland  lived,  was  visibly  de- 
clining, about  this  time,  in  his  health.  Of  this 
nobleman  Cumberland  has  given  an  account  longer, 
perhaps,  than  was  necessary,  for  he  confounded 
what  his  own  feelings  were  in  remembering  a.  man 
with  whom  he  had  so  intimately  passed  a  part  of 
his  life,  with  what  might  be  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader.  The  following  anecdotes,  however,  have 
that  abstracted  interest  in  them  which  may  justify 
their  insertion  here,  as  the  production  of  Cumber- 
land's pen,  and  as  relating  to  one  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  Cumberland's  friend. 

"  It  was  too  evident  that  the  constitution  of 
Lord  Sackville,  long  harassed  by  the  painful  visi- 
tation of  that  dreadful  malady  the  stone,  was  de- 
cidedly giving  way.  There  was  in  him  so  gene- 
rous a  repugnance  against* troubling  his  friends  with 
any  complaints,  that  it  was  from  external  evidence 
only,  never  from  confession,  that  his  sufferings 
could  be  guessed  at.  Attacks,  that  would  have 
confined  most  people  to  their  beds,  never  moved 
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him  from  his  habitual  punctuality.  It  was  curious, 
and  probably  in  some  men's  eyes  would  from  its 
extreime  precision  have  appeared  ridiculously  mi- 
nute, and  formal,  yet  in  the  movements  of  a  do* 
mestic  establishment  so  large  as  his,  it  had  its  uses 
and  comforts,  which  his  guests  and  family  could 
not  fail  to:  partake  of.  As  sure  as  the  hand  of  the 
clock  pointed  to  the  half-hour  after  nine,  neither 
a  minut€L  before  nor  a  minute  after,  so  sure  did  the 
good  lord  of  the  castle  step  into  his  breakfast  room, 
accoutred  at  all  points  according  to  his  own  in- 
variable ciostuma,  witd  a  complacent  countenance, 
that  prefaced  his  good-morning  to  each  person 
there  asembled ;  and  now  whilst  1  recal  these 
scenes  to  my  remembrance,  I  feel  gratified  by  the 
reflection,  that  I  never  passed  a  night  beneath  his 
roof,  but  that  his  morning's  salutation  met  me  at 
my  post.  He  allowed  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
breakfast,and  regularly  at  eleven  took  his  morning's 
circuit  on  horseback  at  a  foot's-pace,  for  his  in- 
firmity would  not  admit  of  any  strong  gestation ; 
he  had  an  old  groom,  who  had  grown  grey  in  his 
service,  that  was  his  constant  pilot  upon  these  ex- 
cursions, and  his  general  custom  was  to  make  the 
tour  of  his  cottages  to  reconnoitre  the  condition 
they  were  in,  whether  their  roofs  were  in  repair, 
their  windows  whole,  and  the  gardens  well  cropped 
and  neatly  kept;  all  this  it  was  their  interest  to  be 
attentive  to,  for  he  bought  the  produce  of  their  fruit 
trees,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  with  great  satisfaction 
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that  he  has  paid  thirty  shillings  m  a  season  for 
strawberries  only  to  a  poor  cottier,  who  paid  him 
one  shining  annual  rent  for  his  tenement  and  gar- 
den ;  this  was  the  constant  rate,  at  which  he  let 
them  to  his  labourers,  and  he  made  them  pay  it 
his  steward  at  his  yearly  audit,  that  they  might 
feel  themselres  in  the  class  of  regular  tenants,  and 
sit  down  at  table  to  the  good  cheer  provided  fot 
them  on  the  audit-day.  He  never  rode  out  without 
preparing  himself  with  a  store  of  sixpences  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  who 
opened  gates  and  drew  out  sliding  bars  for  him  in  his 
passage  through  the  enclosures:  these  barriers  were 
well  watched,  ai\d  there  was  rarely  any  employ* 
ment  for  a  servant ;  but  these  sixpences  were  not 
indiscriminately  bestowed,  for  as  he  kept  a  charity 
school  upon  his  own  endowment,  he  knew  to 
whom  he  gave  them,  and  generally  held  a  short 
pariey  with  the  gate-opener  as  he  paid  bis  toll  for 
passing.    Upon  the  very  first  report  of  illness  or 
accident  relief  was  instantly  sferit,  and  they  were 
put  upon  the  sick  list,  regularly  visited,  and  cchi- 
stantly  supplied  with  the  best  medicines  admi- 
nistered upon  the  best  advice :   if  the  poor  man 
lost  his  cow,  or  his  pig,  or  his  poultry,  the  loss  was 
never  made  up  ip  money,  but  in  stock.     It  was 
his  custom  to  buy  the  cast-oflF  liveries  of  his  own 
servants  as  constantly  as  the  day  of  cloathing  came 
about,  and  these  he  distributed  to  the  old  and 
woro-out  labourers,  who  turned  out  daily  on  the 
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lawn  and  paddoc  id  the  Sackville  livery  to  pick 
up  boughs  aod  aweep  up  leaves,  and,  in  short,  do 
just  as  much  work  as  serve  to  keep  them  whole* 
some  and  afive. 

**  To  his  religious  duties  this  good  man  was  not 
only  r^ularly  but  respectfully  attentive ;  on  the 
Sunday  morning  he  appeared  in  gala,  as  if  he  was 
dressed  for  a  drawing  room ;  he  marched  out  his 
whole  family  in  grand  cavalcade  to  his  parish 
church,  leaving  only  a  centinel  to  watch  the  fires 
at  home,  and  mount  guard  upon  the  spits.  His 
deportment  in  the  house  of  prayer  was  exemplary, 
and  more  in  character  of  times  past  than  of  time 
present :  he  had  a  way  of  standing  up  in  sermon- 
time  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  congregation, 
and  awing  the  idlers  into  decorum,  that  never 
failed  to  remind  me  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  at 
church;  sometimes,  when  he  has  been  struck  with 
passages  in  the  discourse,  which  he  wished  to  point 
out  to  the  audience  as  rules  for  moral  practice 
worthy  to  be  noticed,  he  would  mark  his  appro- 
bation of  them  with  such  cheering  nods  and  signals 
of  assent  to  the  preacher,  as  were  often  more  than 
my  muscles  could  withstand ;  but  when  to  the 
total  overthrow  of  all  gravity,  in  his  zeal  to  en- 
courage the  efforts  of  a  very  young  declaimer  in 
the  pulpit,  I  heard  him  cry  out  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Henry  Eatofi*  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,— 
*  Well  done,  Harry !'  It  was  irresistible ;  sup- 
pression was  out  of  my  power:  what  made  it  more 
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intolerably  comic  was,  the  unmoved  sincerity  of 
his  manner,  and  his  surprise  to  find  that  any  thing 
had  passed,  that  could  provoke  a  laugh  so  out  of 
time  and  place.     He  had  nursed  up  with  no  small 
care  and  cost,  in  each  of  his  parish  churches,  a  corps 
of  rustic  psalm-singers,  to  whose  performances  he 
paid  the  greatest  attention,  rising  up,  and  with 
his  eyes  directed  to  the  singing  gallery,  marking 
time,  which  was  not  always  rigidly  adhered  to, 
and  once,  when  his  ear,  which  was  very  correct^ 
had  been  tortured  by  a  tone  most  glaringly  dis* 
cordant,   he  set    his  mark    upon   the  culprit  by 
calling  out  to  him  by  name,  and  loudly  saying, 
*  Out  of  tune,  Tom  Baker !'     Now  this  faulty  mu* 
sician,  Tom  Baker,  happened  to  be^  his  lordship's 
butcher,  but  then  in  order  to  set  names  and  trades 
upon  a  par,  Tom  Butcher  was  his  lordship's  baker ; 
which  I  observed  to.  him  was  much  such  a  recon- 
cilement of  cross  partners  as  my  illustrious  friend 
George  Faulkner  hit  upon,  when  in  his  Dublin 
Journal  he  printed — *  Erratum  in  our  last — For 
His  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  read  Her  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Dorset/" 

The  display  of  these  peculiarities  in  great  men 
afford  us  that  insight  into  human  nature  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  result  of  all  inquiry. 
If  the  position  be  true,  that  man  is  our  proper 
study,  (and  1  believe  no  reach  of  general  argument 
can  disprove  it),  then  it  will  follow  that  every 
thing  which  facilitates  that  study,  or  which  in- 
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creases  our  consequent  knowledge,  deserves  to  be 
held  in  a  degree  of  estimation  in  proportion  to  its 
power  of  producing  such  effects. 

With  Lord  Sackville  Cumberland  was  present 
when  the  last  awful  preparation  for  a  future  state 
was  administered,  and  he  communicated  with  him. 
A  short  time  previously  to  his  death,  also,  he  had 
an  interesting  conversation  touching  the  affair  of 
Minden,  from  which,  and  from  what  he  said  in  his 
last  moments,  Cumberland  deduces  this  opinion, 
^'  that  if  he  did  not  from  his  heart,  and  upon  the 
most  entire  conviction  of  his  reason  and  under- 
standing, solemnly  acquit  that  injured  man,  (now 
gone  to  his  account)  of  the  opprobrious  and 
false  imputations  deposed  against  him  at  his  trial, 
he  must  be  either  brutally  ignorant  or  wilfully 
obstinate  against  the  truth/' 

This  is  a  solemn  declaration  springing  from  a 
solemn  evidence,  and  though  the  immediate  in- 
terest of  the  transaction  is  gone  by,  I  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  repeating  it  in  this  work.  That  which 
tends  to  exculpate  innocence  from  foul  and  un- 
merited aspersion,  can  never  be  too  often  told  nor 
too  widely  diffused.  It  is  a  mutual  debt  which 
man  owes  to  man :  and  I  wish  I  could  add  that 
it  is  a  debt  which  every  man  willingly  pays. 
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CHAP.  XXIL 

Rapidky  of  production  noi  always  consistent  vith 
excellence. — The  comedy  of  the  Impostors  very 
inferior  to  the  other  plays  of  Cumberland. — The 
novel  of  Arundbl. — The  degraded  name  of  a 
novel. — The  eminent  merit  of  this  one. — Argw- 
ments  in  favour  of  duellinf^.-^-Opposed  by  am 
extract  from  If  VBiitA  A. — The  characters  drawn 
with  great  felicity.: — Love  exhibited  by  Cumber^' 
land  superior  to  any  other  English  writer  of 
novels. '^^Sometimes  trespasses  on.  delicacy. — ffis 
excuse  for  this,  and  its  futility. 

No  one,  who  has  contemplated  thq  list  of  Cum- 
berland's productions,  or  whose  business  it  has 
been,  like  mine,  to  examine  them  all  with  critical 
attention,  will  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  assertion, 
**  that  he  never  did  nothing;*'  but  every  one,  who 
is  solicitous  for  his  fame,  will  be  tempted  to  wish 
that  he  had  never  done  so  much.  Perpetual  eflTorts 
to  please  are  possible ;  perpetual  success  is  not.— 
The  teeming  earth  is  impoverished  by  too  copi- 
ous production,  and  requires  to  lie  fallow  till  it 
recover  its  former  vigour  and  fecundity ;  the  mind 
too  demands  those  intervals  of  rest,  during  which 
it  may  acquire  fresh  power  to  throw  forth,  and 
fresh  materials  for  combination.  The  writer,  who 
is   more  desirous  to  shew  his  fertility  than    his 
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strength  amuses  his  imaginatioii  with  a  fanciful 
rather  than  a  real  value ;  as  a  man  may  b^  pro- 
nounced numerically  richer  who  has  a  hundred 
pounds  in  sixpences,  than  he  who  has  thrice  the 
actual  worth  in  one  solid  wedge  of  gold.  It  is  not 
by  di£Fusing  our  powers  that  we  give  them  the 
strongest  operation,  though  we  do  the  widest; 
concentrated  energies  produce  the  greatest  and 
the  most  permanent  effects. 

Had  Cumberland  been  duly  aware  of  this  truth, 
(and  a  most  important  one  it  is  to  every  author 
who  hopes  to  labour  for  immortality),  he  would 
have  had  less  occasion  to  boast  the  ceaseless  rapi- 
dity with  which  he  wrote,  and  less,  perhaps,  to 
claim  from  the  indulgence  of  criticism.  It  is  a 
mortifying  pan^yric  to  admit  the  merits  of  an  in- 
dividual, with  the  qualifying  clause,  that  he  has 
done  well,  considering  he  has  done  so  much. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  observations  from  con- 
sidering the  Impostors^  a  comedy,  which  Cumber- 
land produced  in  1789,  aad  the  plot  of  which  has 
some  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Beaux 
Stratagem.  But  there  all  resemblance  ceases. 
The  dialogue  is  dull  and  insipid,  the  characters 
either  vapid  or  preposterous,  and  the  language 
destitute  of  all  animation.  Nature  is  violated 
in  every  scene  ;  and  in  none  more  than  where 
Eleanor  avows  her  love  for  Sir  Charles  Free- 
mantle.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  absurdity  of 
a  young  lady  being  rescued  in  the  morning  from 
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the  peril  of  an  unruly  hors^,  by  a  stranger  to  whom 
she  very  kindly  gives  her  hand  in  marriage  before 
night, 

Quodcunque  ostendU  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi. 

Eleanor  seems  to  have  been  formed  upon 
Wycherly's  Country  Girl,  or  rather  Country  Wife, 
for  G^rrick  gave  it  the  present  name  when  he 
altered  and  adapted  it  for  representation  ;  but  in- 
stead of  artlessness  and  simplicity,  instead  of  the 
anausing  sincerity  of  unsuspecting  innocence,  she 
has  nothing  but  rustic  coarseness  at  first,  and  flip- 
pant openness  afterwards.  She  is,  in  every  thing, 
inconsistent,  and  to  waste  more  notice  upon  her 
would  be  inconsistency  in  me. 
.  The  general  character  ofthis  play,  indeed,  is  dull- 
ness in  the  incidents,  imbecility  in  the  dialogue, 
and  extravagance  in  the  characters.  I  have  never 
beard  its  success ;  and  I  should  unwillingly  believe 
that  it  had  any. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Impostors  appeared, 
Cumberland  attempted  a  new  species  of  writing, 
and  produced  his  novel  of  Arundel.  This  degraded 
branch  of  composition  few  men  of  talent  are  will- 
ing to  cultivate,  because  they  fear  to  be  confounded 
with  that  herd  of  scribblers  whose  effusions  of 
folly  or  obscenity  rank  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  novels.  Yet,  while  such  an  abuse  of 
fiction  is  to  be  lamented,  the  philosopher  and  the 
moralist  see,  by  one  intuitive  glance  of  thought, 
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how  noble  and  powerful  an  instrument  is  remain- 
ing inert  and  unoperative,  because  its  name  is 
vileness,  and  its  uses,  hitherto,  have  been  too  often 
foolish,  or  disgraceful.  Some  of  our  greatest  men, 
however,  have  not  disdained  to  employ  imagi- 
nary narratives,  as  vehicles  for  conveying  to  the 
world  their  opinions  upon  life ;  and  the  practice 
of  such  writers  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  of  Bacon,  of 
Harrington,  Swift,  Johnson,  and  Voltaire,  not  to 
mention  those  who  have  written  works  of  fiction 
for  less  exalted  purposes,  might  dignify  any  thing 
beyond  the  power  of  subsequent  depreciation* 
An  epic  is,  in  modem  times,  a  thing  no  less  de- 
graded than  a  novel ;  yet,  were  there  now  a  man 
living,  Mrith  genius  capable  of  success,  would  he 
hesitate  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
Tasso,  Camoens,  and  Milton,  because  inferior 
writers  have  prostituted  the  appellation  ? 

I  rejoice  that  Cumberland  was  influenced  by 
no  such  motives,  or  we  had  never  seen  Arun^ 
delj  and  I  had  lost  one  pleasure,  which  is  more 
than  man  can  afford  to  lose,  I  consider  this  novel 
as  entitled  to  hold  a  very  distinguished  place,  and 
as  a  production  possessing  a  more  than  usual  por- 
tion of  fancy,  elegance,  and  interest.  It  was  writ«> 
ten  under  some  disadvantages  while  Cumberland 
was  at  Brighthelmstone,  and  sent  to  the  press  as 
fast  as  it  was  composed.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  had  an  accurate  notion  of  its  merits,  and  de- 
clares that  notion  without  much  reserve. 
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The  cbaracto-  of  Arundel  i«  drawn  wiUi  a  degree 
of  chivalrous  refinement  and  loftiness  of  honour, 
which,  without  cairyiiighiiB  beyond  nature,  makes 
him  such  a  being  as  we  behold  with  delight,  aiid 
long  to  imitate.  His.dignity  of  feeling  never  de« 
generates  into  arrogance,  nor  his  graceful  aod  he^ 
coming  pride  into  haughtiness.  His  conduct  is 
that  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  undebased  by  any 
affectation. 

His  introduction  into  the  family  of  Lord  G. 
coincides,  in  some  particulars,  so  strongly  with 
Cumberland's  own  introduction  into  the  family  of 
Lord  Halifax,  that,  as  I  have  already  observed,  it 
always  appeared  to  me  intended  to  allude  to  that 
circumstance.  I  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to  infer 
tliat  Cumberland  was  an  Arundel^  for  the  resem*- 
blance  soon  ceases ;  but  in  all  those  regrets  which 
Anmdel  pours  forth,  at  being  torn  from  his  college 
tolitude,  from  his  favourite  studies,  and  from  his 
academical  friends,  to  submit  to  political  duties, 
and  to  the  unvarying  ones  of  a  secretary's  office, 
I  think  Cumberland  intended  an  adumbration  of 
his  own  early  condition.  This  idea  is  strength- 
ened in  me,  too,  when  I  Jemember  that  he  owed 
his  promotion  to  his  father's  services  during  aa 
election,  and  that  Arundel  is  patronised  by  Lord 
G.  for  the  very  same  reason.     (See  Letter  H). 

But,  whatever  affinity  there  may  be  between 
Arundel  and  Cumberland,  there  is  none  between 
the  father  of  Axtindel  and  his  own  venerable  sire; 
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nor  caD  I  conjecture  why  he  delighted  to  draw  that 
character  with  such  qualities  as  could  excite  only 
unmingled  detestation.  The  reader  hardly  believes 
that  such  a  son  as  Arundel  could  have  sprang 
from  so  degenerate  a  stock,  and  the  contrast,  so  far 
from  heightening  the  virtues  of  the  descendant, 
tends  rather  to  diminish  our  admiration  of  them, 
from.the  operation  of  that  prejudice  so  common  in 
life,  by  which  we  extend,  more  or  less,  the  ignominy 
of  a  single  member  to  all  the  branches  of  a  family. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  sufficient  motive  for 
assigning  to  Dr.  Arundel  so  much  meanness ;  it  has 
no  influence  upon  the  narrative,  and  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  spared  with  great  advantage  to 
the  reader's  feelings. 

In  the  character  of  Lady  G.  Cumberland  has 
certainly  "  set  virtue  upon  ice,'*  to  use  his  own 
words ;  but  so  far  from  falling,  I  hardly  think  that 
she  slips.     Her  husband    treats   her  with  scorn, 
and  she  indemnifies  herself  for  his  neglect,  in  the 
respectful   and  ccmsoling  attentions  of  another. 
These  attentions  lead  to  nothing  that  is  criminal 
and  shall  it  be  denied  to  a  wounded  heart  to  repose 
upon  the  bosom  that  would  shelter,    but  which 
harbours  no  thought  that  would  wrong  it  ?    In  the 
letters  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Dormer  to  Lady  O. 
there  are   many  arguments  justificatory  of   her 
friend's  conduct,  and  which,  whether  Cumberland 
meant  them  to  be  so,  or  not,  are  absc^utely  unan^ 
swerable. 
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Bat  as  much  cannot  be  said,  perhaps,  of  those 
which  -^rwnrf^/ employs  in  defence  of  duelling,  and 
, which  are  derived  rather  from  the  practice  itself, 
than  from  any  abstract  consideration  of  its  neces- 
sity and  propriety.  In'  the  person  of  Arundel^ 
Cumberland  employs  that  mode  of  reasoning 
which  men,  who  adopt  the  system,  must  always 
use  in  their  own  vindication,  nor  will  I. deny 
that  it  is  plausible,  and  apparently  conclusive ; 
but,  the  reply  of  Mortlake  embraces  the  more  ra- 
tional view  of  the  question  ;  and  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  world  will  act  with  Arundel^  while 
they  think  with  his  friend,  nothing  more  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  than  that  error  is  more  powerful  than 
truth.  The  subject  is  one,  however,  that  has  been 
amply  discussed,  and  little  can  be  said  upon  it 
which  has  not  been  said  already.  It  has  had  its 
opponents  and  defenders,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  practice  has  been  much  influenced  by 
either.  Attempts  have  been  made,  in  some  coun- 
tries, to  supercede  the  supposed  necessity  of  duel- 
ing by  the  institution  of  a  court  of  honour,  to 
which  individuals  should  be  amenable  for  those 
offences  that  are  now  beyond  the  cognizance  of  law ; 
but  there  was  so  little  that  could  be  definitely 
ascertained, so  little  of  positive  injury  that  could  be 
established,in  actions  which  operated  on  the  imagi- 
nation rather  than  on  the  reason,  and  so  difficult  it 
proved  to  apportion  punishments  for  misdemea- 
nors, where  so  much  depended  upon  local  and 
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temporary  circumstances,  that  the  schemes  have 
generally  failed.  In  France,  such  a  plan  was  once 
matured,  and  reduced  to  practice,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Fenelon,  uncle  to  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai; 
but  though  supported  by  Louis  XIV.  by  the  prince 
of  Cond6,  and  by  most  of  the  great  generals  of 
the  age,  men  whose  motives  nobody  could  sus- 
pect, the  undertaking  languished  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  gradually  sunk  into  oblivion. 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  Cum- 
*  berland  has  advanced  more  plausible  arguments  in 
defence  of  this  practice^  than  any  that  I  have  else- 
where met  with.  They  have  a  shew  of  solidity  in 
them,  and  in  some  respects  an  actual  authority, 
arising  from  the  want  of  any  other  legitimate  and 
acknowledged  mode  of  I'edress  for  particular  in- 
sults. Yet  I  would  hope  something  as  conclusive 
might  be  urged  in  support  of  a  dignified  forbear- 
ance ;  at  least  I  thought  so,  when  I  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  Nubilia4 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted,*'  I  have  there  observed, 
"  that  the  invention  of  man  has  yet  discovered  no 
milder  composition  for  offence  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  life,  or  at  least  the  risk  of  that  destruction  ; 
and  especially  when  we  consider  the  insignificance 
of  the  causes  that  too  frequently  lead  to  the  dis- 
gracefbl  practice  of  duelling.  I  do  not  know  how 
a  man,  who  is  a  father,  a  husband,  a  son,  or  a  bro- 
ther, acquits  himself  to  his  own  conscience  when 
he  enters  the  field  for  suck  a  purpose  :  nor,  if  his 
SK 
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antagonist  fall,  how  he  soothes  that  conscieDce  into 
the  belief  that  he  has  not  committed  murder.  The 
plea  of  personal  defence  is  futile ;  fdc  in  this  coun- 
try personal  safety  is  not  so  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  individual  rancour.  There  are  laws,  and  vi- 
gorous ones,  if  we  choose  to  fly  to  them.  As  to 
the  justification  of  honour,  I  tremble  to  think  how 
that  will  avail  them  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God. 
For,  what  is  this  honour  ?  Its  most  bigotted  fol- 
lowers cannot  solve  the  question.  They  will  tell 
you,  that  if  they  do  not  challenge,  or  accept  a  chal- 
lenge, under  certain  circumstances,  they  will  not 
be  held  as  men  of  honour;  that  is,  they  will  be 
disowned  l>y  a  few  profligate,  vain,  and  immoral 
beings,  for  whose  good  opinion  they  are  to  risk 
their  life.  What  an  absurdity  1  Why,  it  is  an 
emancipation — -it  is  a  freedom — it  is  a  glorious  li- 
berty, to  throw  off*  the  yoke  of  their  opinion.  No 
good,  no  wise,  no  virtuous  man,  will  despise  them  ; 
and,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  their 
God  will  not  despise  them. 

**  If  I  am  challenged  I  have  but  two  things  to 
consider:  have  I  given  offence?  have  I  acted 
wrong?  If  I  have,  it  becomes  me,  as  a  rational 
being,  and  it  is  my  duty  as  a  christian,  to  acknow- 
ledge my  offence,  aifd  to,  repair  the  wrong  I  have 
committed.  If  he,  whom  I  have  offended  or  in- 
jured,  be  not  satisfied  with  this,  I  have  no  more  to 
do :  I  have  done  towards  him  all  that  would  be 
required  of  me  by  my  Creator ;  and  shall  I  dare  to 
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shed  my  blood,  to  appease  man's  proud  and  in- 
temperate passions  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  am 
offended  or  injured,  let  me,  if  I  can,  practise  the 
sublime  virtue  of  forgiveness ;  if  I  cannot,  let  me 
demand  that  concession  which  I  feel  I  would  my- 
self make ;  if  this  be  denied,  let  me  not  seek  for 
blood«  These  should  be  the  arguments  of  a  wisd 
man ;  these  should  be  the  reflections  of  a  christian  < 
Is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  ascertain  guilt  or  inno- 
cence by  an  ordeal  scarcely  less  absurd  than  the 
burning  plough-shares  ?  No  matter  how  much  I 
am  in  the  wrong ;  if  I  have  more  skill  than  my 
adversary,  or  if  a  lucky  chance  should  aid  me,  and 
I  wound  or  kill  him,  I  am  immediately  transformed 
into  a  man  .of  honour !  Nay,  if  we  both  retire 
without  any  personal  injury,  provided  we  have, 
each  of  us,  fired  off  a  loaded  pistol,  why  then  we 
are  both  men  of  honour !  What  a  despicable  so-* 
phistry  it  is  !*' 

What  my  opinion  was  when  I  wrote  this,  it  still 
is :  I  still  think  that  a  man  might  reject  a  chal-. 
lenge  upon  such  motives,  which,  if  distinctly, 
calmly,  and  fearlessly  avowed,  would  secure  him 
from  every  imputation  on  his  honour,  except,  per- 
haps, among  those  whose  opinions  it  is  no  honour 
to  value. — I  now  return  to  Arundel. 

The  character  oi  Lady  Louisa  G.  is  drawn  in 
glowing  colours.  She  has  much  of  that  sensibility, 
nobleness,  and  candour,  of  that  ardent  fire  of 
youth,  and  that  fervent  enthusiasm  of  love,  which 
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Rousseau  has  given  to  Heloise.  She  is  sprightly 
aqd  enthusiastic ;  above  disguise  and  above  vice. 
She  trembles  once,  indeed,  upon  the  brink  of  it, 
when  she  oflFers  to  elope  with  Arundel;  but  even 
then  she  preserves  the  esteem  of  the  reader,  from 
the  itigenuousbess  with  which  she  acts,  and  the 
motives  that  influence  her. 

Her  friend  and  companion,  Lady  Jane  S.  has 
equal  sensibility  of  heart,  with  somewhat  more 
solidity  of  mind.  Her  playful  vivacity  and  arch- 
ness of  raillery  are  very  pleasingly  exhibited,  and 
the  energy  of  virtue  with  which  she  dismisses  her 
brother  to  the  field  of  battle  is  highly  interesting. 
I  could  wish,  however,  that  Cumberland  had  made 
her  less  communicative  upon  her  love  for  MorU 
lake.  The  description  of  their  amorous  moments, 
of  their  solitary  rambles,  when  passion  sometimes 
mastered  prudence,  and  when  the  future  husband 
dwelt  with  ardour  upon  joys  to  come,  of  all  their 
little  anticipations  of  expected  bliss,  and  all  the  fond 
murmurings  of  requited  affection,  are  topics  which  a 
woman  should  hardly  expatiate  upon  even  to  a  wo- 
man. With  all  Lady  Janes  imputed  frankness  of 
character,  I  cannot  but  deem  this  display  of  it  be- 
yond the  limits  of  female  propriety. 

In  Captain  John  Arundel^  Cumberland  has 
very  successfully  depicted  a  frank,  rough,  and 
manly  sea-officer,  a  character  in  which  he  totally 
failed  in  his  comedy  of  The  Brothers.  He  has 
done  this  too  without  any  profusion  of  technical 
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language,  like  Smollett,  to  which,  indeed,!  should 
not  suppose  him  adequate.  He  has  preserved  all 
the  spirit  of  the  resemblance,  without  copying  its 
blemishes. 

Mprtlake  is  a  very  interesting  personage.  Less 
ardent,  less  enthusiastic  than  Arundel j  he  has 
more  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  more  piety  of  con- 
duct. The  moderation  of  his  wishes  makes  him 
worthy  of  the  prosperity  he  encounters,  and  the 
humiUty  with  which  he  receives  it  is  a  pleasing  as- 
surance that  he  will  not  abuse  it. 

,1  question  if  any  writer  ever  disposed  of  his  cha- 
racters at  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  ip  a  manner 
that  more  completely  eiatisfies  the  reader,  than  Cum- 
berland has  done  in  this  novel.  The  union  of  the 
two  friends  with  their  respective  mistresses,  who 
are  also  the  friends  of  each  other,  their  residence 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  their  mutual  af- 
fection, present  such  a  picture  of  conjugal  and 
domestic  felicity,  that  the  mind  reposes  upon  the 
most  pleasing  association  of  ideas,  while  there  is 
such  an  air  of  probability  pervades  the  whole,  that 
we  are  hardly  conscious  of  the  fiction. 

The  passion  of  love  is  exhibited  in  this  work 
with  nearer  approaches  tO/  reality  than  has  been 
done  by  any  of  our  novel  writers,  if  Richardson 
perhaps  be  excepted.  In  Fielding  it  is  combined 
with  too  much  pedantry,  and  in  Smollett  with  too 
much  licentiousness.  The  antiquated  raptures  of 
the  heroes  of  former  times,  though  probably  not 
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wholly  unlike  the  practice  of  the  age  in  which  the 
authors  lived,  have  very  little  in  them  to  attract  a 
modern  reader.  Their  adoring  rants,  or  their  un* 
awed  boldness,  disgust  rather  than  amuse :  while 
their  affectation  of  ceremonious  courtesy  provokes 
only  ridicule.  They  have  no  love :  they  have  only 
gallantry:  "  qui  n*  est  point  C  amour,'*  says  Montes* 
qujeu*,  "  mais  le  delicate  mais  le  leger^  mats  le 
perpetuel  mensonge  de  P amour.** 

Cumberland  has  certainly  avoided  this  fiigid 
counterfeit  if\  ArundeL  He  has  given  to  the  most 
enflearing,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  ele- 
vated passion  of  the  human  heart,  all  that  dignity, 
fervour,  and  elegance,  which  truly  belong  to  it, 
but  which  as  few  are  capable  of  feeling  as  of  de- 
scribing. Nor  does  he  deviate  into  the  other  ex- 
treme of  romantic  extravagance.  He  has  happily 
caught  the  graceful  medium,  and  displayed  a  pic- 
ture the  most  agreeable  and  fascinating  of  any 
novelist  in  the  language. 

I  deliver  this  opinion  at  some  peril,  for  my  ac- 
quaintance with  English  novels,  except  with  those 
which  are  admitted  into  every  library  for  their  ex- 
cellence, is  very  limited.  They  are  books  into  which 
I  seldom  look,  unless  recommended  by  soniie  one  in 
whose  judgment  I  can  securely  confide :  nor  had  I 
read  even  Cumberland's  novels  till  my  present  un- 
dertaking rendered  it  necessary.  Perhaps,  therefore, 

«  Esprit  des  Loix.    Tom.  UI.  liv.  xxviii.  cb.  22. 
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there  may  be  others  qualified  to  dispute  this  pecu- 
liar praise  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  Arundel. 

I  wish,  however,  that  Cumberland  had  always 
regulated  his  imagination  with  the  same  sobriety 
that  he  exercised  in  his  Observe^'.  There  are  some 
parts  of  this  work  which,  though  not  obscene,  are 
certainly  indelicate,  if  not  indecent.  I  shall  not 
specify  them,  for  it  would  only  serve  as  an  index 
to  what  might  better  be  expunged ;  but  Cumber- 
land knew  the  transgression,  and  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  it  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  third 
edition  of  the  book.  His  justification,  however, 
is  but  the  last  resource  of  a  man  who  will  not  plead 
guilty,  and  must  therefore  say  something. 

"  Let  them  reflect,*'  he  observes,  "  upon  the 
habits  of  an  author,  who  has  been  long  in  the 
practice  of  writing  for  the  stage,  which  is  a  pro- 
vince of  the  art  that  naturally  requires  a  strong 
cast  of  characters,  and  a  striking  relief  of  light  and 
shade.  Accustomed  to  compress  his  energies 
within  a  stated  compass,  the  dramatic  writer  must 
not  let  his  fable  slumber,  or  his  language  creep : 
that  tantalizing  and  minute  precision  in  developing 
the  passions^  which  the  French  novelists  are  so 
expert  in,  he  will  neither  have  the  leisure,  nor 
perhaps  the  talents,  to  pursue ;  and  in  his  hand 
the  pencil,  whether  it  traces  the  adventures  of  a 
novel,  or  the  incidents  of  a  play,  will  colour  highly, 
without  attention  to  those  fine  and  delicate  grada*^ 
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tions,  that  a  more  laborious  finisher  would  be  stu- 
dious to  excel  in/' 

What  vindication  there  is  in  this  paragraph,  I 
will  leave  the  reader  to  discover.  Some  such  so- 
phistry might  be  urged  in  defence  of  any  delin- 
quency. A  thief-taker  might  commit  a  robbery, 
and  afterwards  plead  in  extenuation,  that  he  bad 
been  so  long  accustomed,  in  his  profession,  to  all 
the  details  of  stealing,  that  some  excuse  must  be 
made  for  him.  But  Cumberland's  appeal  is  refuted 
by  his  own  practice.  In  his  plays  he  rarely  tres- 
passes upon  decency :  why  then  in  his  novels?— 
Because  the  act  could  not  be  censured  with  that 
immediate  disapprobation  which  is  exercised  in  a 
theatre  when  the  audience  is  displeased. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Emboldened  hy  the  success  of  Arundel,  CMm^ 
berland  writes  his  novel  of  Henry. — His  adver-' 
tisement  to  it. — Borrows  the  initial  chapters  from 
Fielding.— 7%£  character's  examined. — Susan 
May,  a  mere  wanton.^^Severe  censure  of  Cum* 
berland  for  his  indelicacy. — Possessed  no  powers 

*  of  humour. — Exemplified. ^^^ A  minute  examina-- 
tion  of  the  characters^  sentiments^  and  incidents 
of  this  hovel. — Cumberland  very  successful  in 
delineating  the  passion  of  love. — Brief  account 
of  John  de  Lancaster. — Inferior  both  to 
Arundel  anrf  Henry. 

Emboldened  by  the  success  o{  Arundelj  Cum- 
berland sat  down  to  the  composition  of  Henry ^  a 
work  more  extensive  in  its  scope,  and  apparently 
laboured  with  more  assiduity.  The  incidents  are 
more  numerous,  the  characters  more  contrasted 
and  developed,  and  the  whole  work  is  evidently 
the  result  of  a  belief  that  the  author  was  qualified 
to  contest,  with  the  highest  names  in  our  language, 
for  the  palm  of  supremacy  in  the  construction  of  a 
novel.  The  existence  of  this  belief  is,  to  me, 
sufficiently  manifested  in  the  short  Advertisement 
to  the  Reader.  Cumberland  did  not  usually  as- 
sume a  lofty  tone,  though  he  was  never  without  a 
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due  consciousness  of  his  own  merits :  but  in  the 
following  paragraph  he  talks  with  the  confidence 
of  a  man  who  exacts,  rather  than  solicits,  appro- 
bation. 

"  It  is  a  custom,"  says  he, "  with  some  authors, 
to  introduce  their  works  by  a  prefatory  appeal  to 
the  candour  of  the  reader,  and  circumstances  may 
undoubtedly  combine  to  justify  the  measure ;  but 
when  a  man  acts  from  his  own  free  motives  in  re- 
sorting to  the  press,  how  can  he  be  warranted  for 
intruding  on  the  public  without  a  proper  confi* 
dence  in  his  powers  for  entertaining  them  ?  True 
respect  to  the  reader  refers  itself  to  his  judgment, 
and  makes  no  attempts  upon  his  pity.  The  pur- 
chaser of  these  volumes  would  have  just  reason  to 
complain  of  his  bargain,  if  he  were  to  find  nothing 
in  them  but  a  sample  of  my  modesty  in  the  pre- 
face, and  a  long  dull  story  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  I 
should  only  prove  that  I  thought  more  meanly  of 
his  taste  than  of  my  own  talents,  were  I  to  presume 
that  he  could  be  well  pleased  with  a  production  of 
which  my  own  opinion  was  so  very  humble,  as  to 
stand  in  need  of  an  apology  for  presenting  it  to 
him.  I  therefore  hold  it  as  fair  dealing  to  premise, 
that  if  these  volumes  do  not  merit  his  approbation, 
they  have  small  claim  upon  his  candour,  forasmuch 
as  they  have  been  carefully  and  deliberately  writ- 
ten, some  years  having  passed  since  the  first  hand 
was  put  to  them ;  during  which  no  diligence  has 
been  spared  to  make  them  worthy,  both  in  style 
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and  matter,  of  that  generous  public,  who  are  so 
justly  entitled  to  every  grateful  exertion  on  my 
part,  and  to  whose  future  favours  it  is  my  best  am- 
bition to  aspire/* 

There  is  an  amusing  mixture  of  diffidence  and 
presumption  in  this  address.  The  author  thinks 
he  has  no  right  to  insult  the  "public  by  doubting 
the  merit  of  his  oflfering:  and  yet  he  makes  an  ap- 
peal to  their  generosity.  Justice,  however,  was 
all  he  should  have  loftily  demanded,  secure  in  his 
right  to  it.  It  is  only  the  feeble  and  the  erring 
who  need  ask  from  generosity  what  they  cannot 
hope  from  equity. 

The  novel  of  Henry  bears  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  "  careftilly  and  deliberately  written,** 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  excellence  be  in 
proportion  to  that  care  and  deliberation.  Assidu- 
ous application  may  sometimes  bestow  upon  a  pro- 
duction a  cold  freedom  from  error,  without  giving 
it  that  vigorous  animation  which  works  of  imagi- 
nation frequently  derive  from  a  lucky  rapidity  of 
execution.  That  which  is  glowingly  struck  off 
"  at  a  heat,**  (to  use  the  phrase  employed  by  Dry- 
den  in  characterizing  the  celerity  with  which  he 
composed  his  matchless  ode,)  possesses  commonly 
a  fervour  of  execution  which  more  than  redeems 
those  minute  inaccuracies  that  patient  labour  might 
have  escaped. 

Cumberland  has  borrowed,   in  this  work,  the 
initial  chapters  from  Fielding;  and  he   has  bor- 
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rowed  them  only  to  disfigure  hig  production.  In 
Fielding  himself,  they  have  always  appeared  to  me 
as  blemishes :  they  interrupt  the  course  of  the  nar- 
ration, and  give  an  air  of  pedantry  to  the  whole.— 
But  Cumberland,  who  wanted  humour  to  make 
them  tolerable,  seems  to  have  adopted  the  prac* 
tice  only  because  it  was  Fielding's,  and  because 
they  supplied  him  with  opportunities  of  talking 
about  himself  and  his  opinions.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  has  made  them  injudiciously  subservienC 
to  the  anticipation  pf  the  story, by  telling  the  reader 
what  the  subsequent  book  is  to  contain. 

What  may  be  called  the  action  or  &ble  of  this 
novel,  is  contrived  with  considerable  ingenuity; 
and  it  was  to  this  skilful  concateimtion  of  the  in- 
cidents, I  suppose,  that  Cumberland  devoted  that 
care  and  deliberation  he  so  emphatically  announces 
in  his  advertisement.  •  In  Arundel  there  is  very 
little  plot,  but  a  great  deal  of  sentiment.  Hett 
there  is  much  bustle  and  intrigue,  and  little  senti- 
ment. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the 
interest  of  the  narrative  is  so  equably  maintained, 
that  it  never  slumbers  in  the  imagination.  An 
agreeable  degree  of  suspense  is  excited  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  and  such  a  diversity  of  incidents 
is  embraced  in  the  work,  that  as  soon  as  one  event 
is  dismissed,  another  is  brought  forward  to  provoke 
attention. 

The  hero  is  introduced  to  the  reader's  notice  in 
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a  manner  very  unKke  the  ordinary  plan  of  ordi- 
nary writers,  and  truly  illustrative  of  the  precept 
X)f  Horace : 

Nanfumum  txfulgorti  sed  txfvLfM  dare  lucem. 

He  appears  upon  the  lowest  step  of  human  life, 
and  gradually  ascends  to  the  highest,  by  a  course 
of  events,  all  of  which  are  transacted  under  our 
inspection. 

One  striking  defect,  however,  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  story,  is  the  discloure  of  Henry's  birth 
to  the  reader,  while  it  still  remains  a  mystery  to 
himself;  and  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
we  have  no  longer  any  sympathy  with  those  hopes 
and  fears  that  agitate  his  bosom  as  often  as  his  ori- 
gin becomes  the  object  of  his  thoughts. 

Henry,  however,  is  a  very  interesting  cha- 
racter. He  has,  of  course,  all  those  attributes  be- 
stowed upon  him  which  are  to  be  found  rather  in 
the  writer's  fency  than  in  the  scenes  of  actual  life,, 
as  concentered  in  one  person  ;  but  as  they  ^re  ju- 
diciously brought  into  action,  no  extraordinary 
occasions  being  invented  merely  for  the  display  of 
extraordinary  virtues,  their  exhibition  in  him 
awakens  only  a  pleasing  enthusiasm  in  the  mind, 
a  generous  desire,  and  wish,  that  we  knew  such  a 
man  among  our  own  friends  or  acquaintance. 

Susan  May  is  a  mere  witnton,  decorated  with 
more  alluring  colours  than  any  author  should  have 
employed  who  wishes  not  to  confound  the  distinc- 
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tions  between  vice  and  virtue.  I  have  said,  at 
p.  443  of  this  volume,  that  Cumberland,  in  some 
of  his  writings,  "  needed  only  to  employ  a  cor- 
responding licentiousness  of  expression  to  rank 
with  the  corrupters  of  public  morals  ;**  and  it  was 
chiefly  in  allusion  to  some  of  the  scenes  between 
Henry  and  Svsan  that  I  delivered  so  severe  an  opi- 
nion. Every  reader  of  Henry ^  however,  will  tes- 
tify its  truth;  and  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  so.  The 
licentiousness  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  has  been 
justly  inveighed  against;  but  Cumberland  exceeds 
them  both.  He  seems  to  have  delighted  in  a  stu- 
died and  insidious  embellishment  of  ideas  and  si- 
tuations, which,  by  being  robbed  of  some  of  their 
grossness,  become  so  much  the  more  dangerous : 
and  he  has  laboured  to  invest  the  person,  who  is 
most  immoral  in  these  scenes,  with  a  general  love- 
liness of  character,  a  softness,  benevolence,  and 
sensibility  of  heart,  which  wins  upon  our  affections, 
and  soothes  our  reason  into  acquiescence.  Susan 
May  is,  indeed,  the  most  interesting  female  in  the 
work;  not  perhaps  the  most  guilty,  for  Fanny 
Claypole  is  made  to  share  that  pre-eminence  with 
her;  but  she  unites  to  her  libidinous  appetite^ 
other  qualities  of  so  disgusting  a  character,  that  we 
feelonlyunmingleddetestation,while52i6'anishardly 
hated  even  when  the  full  extent  of  her  criminality 
is  developed  befoi;p  u^.  This  perversion  of  the 
power  of  fiction  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous that  can  be  employed  ;  for  while  it  can  be 
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believed  that  wanton  profligacy  may  exist  in  con- 
junction with  every  virtue  but  its  own  opposite, 
many  will  be  found  to  practise  the  vice,  who  have 
no  other  claims  to  the  endearing  moral  qualities, 
but  what  are  to  be  found  in  the  illusions  of  their 
own  bosoms. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  this  novel 
with  much  minuteness.  Its  copiousness  of  cha- 
racter and  incident,  indeed,  would  render  such  an 
undertaking  tediously  prolix.  I  shall  dismiss  it, 
therefore,  with  a  few  general  observations  upon 
particular  parts. 

Cumberland  had  no  powers  of  humour,  and  as 
often  as  he  attempt  it,  so  often  he  inevitably 
fails.  In  Henry  he  has  frequently  sought  to  imi- 
tate the  quaintness  of  Fielding,  but  the  endeavour 
always  leads  to  disappointment.  Where  can  be 
found  more  pedantry  and  affectation,  for  example, 
than  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  first 
chapter  \ 

*^  There  is  a  voice,  a  look,  a  tone,  in  truth  and 
innocence,  which  holds  a  sympathy  with  the  hearts 
of  those,  on  whom  their  evidences  light,  irresist^ 
ibly  impressive.  What  honest  Zachary  wore  in 
his  bosom,  under  his  left  ribs,  was  fairly  made  by 
nature  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  of  flint  or 
adamant,  or  any  such  impenetrable  substance  as 
she  sometimes  puts  in  the  place  of  better  work- 
manship and  softer  materials,  whereby  the  owners 
become,  as  it  were,  casemated  and  bomb  proof 
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against  all  besiegers,  of  which  number  pity  and 
compassion,  though  in  appearance  the  most  gen- 
tle, are  in  fact  among  the  most  importunate  and 
persevering;  insomuch  that  the  said  Zachary  had  no 
sooner  heard  these  words^  and  reconnoitered  the 
signs  and  symbols  of  truth  and  innocence,  which 
accompanied  them,  than  he  felt  something  like  a 
string  or  chord  vibrating  and  tingling  in  the  aforesaid 
region  under  his  ribs,  which  running  along  the  ducts 
and  channels  that  communicated  with  his  tongue, 
pul  that  little  member  into  motion,  and  produced 
the  following  words  :** — 

Surely  this  is  beneath  contempt ;  but  if  the  au- 
thor thought  it  humour,  who,  that  could  have  pa- 
tience to  write  so,  might  not  produce  volumes  of 
humour?  The  reader  will  r  member  also,  that 
Henry  is  coupled  with  the  06«^t;er,  by  Cumberland, 
as  one  of  those  works  in  which  his  harmony  and 
perspicuity  of  style  was  so  conspicuous:  let  him 
therefore  examine  the  preceding  paragraph,  and 
when  he  has  enumerated  the  insomuches  and  the^ 
whereby* 8 J  with  which  its  several  clauses  are  con- 
nected ;  when  he  has  observed  that  the  whole  is 
but  one  period,  and  that  the  idea  is  confusedly 
protracted  from  member  to  member,  then  let  him 
decide  in  which  part  of  it  harmony  or  clearness  is 
most  distinctly  visible. 

Let  me,  indeed,  finally  declare,  that  no  man  ever 
formed  a  notion  more  erroneous  than  Cumberland 
did,  when  he  believed  that  he  had  written  a  style 
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of  such  excellence  in  his  Ob^erverund  in  this  work. 
Were  it  necessary  to  my  purpose  I  could  produce 
innumerable  instances  to  disprove  this  belief:  in- 
stances more  numerous  tbao  any  reader  would 
have  patience  to  peruse.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
his  diction  is  remarkable  for  obscurity,  and  I  have 
oftesA  hopdessly  relinquished  all  attempts  to  detect 
his  meaning  beneath  the  cumbrous  weight  of  words 
and  the  perplexing  involution  of  sentences  with 
which  he  has  oppressed  it.  I  would  be  understood 
to  say  this,  however,  only  of  his  Observer  and  of 
Heriry.  In  his  plays,  and  in  Arundel;,  his  diction  is 
very  often  elegant,  harmonious,  and  perspicuous. 

I  will  exhibitone  more  instance  erf  Cumberland's 
abortive  efforts  to  be  humorous.  The  following  is 
the  description  of  ZacAary's  immersion  in  a  mill 
pond,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  being  frightened 
by  the  clamour  of  a  duck. 

"  The  duck,  who  had  a  friend  at  home,  took  h^r 
flight  towards  the  miU^  vociferating  most  incon- 
tinently by  the  way,  till  she  had  called  out  the 
miller's  dog,  who  sallied  forth  in  her  defence  with 
all  possible  alacrity,  bristling  every  hair  with  ardour 
for  revenge,  and  rushing  to  the  ford,  where  the 
flouncing  and  dashing  of  the  waters  directed  him  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, this  amphibious  animal  plunged  into  the 
stream,  at  the  veiy  moment  when  Zachary's  fate 
hung  upon  the  balance,  and  the  nymph  of  the 
brook  was  preparing  to  receive  him  in  her  arms. 
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His  head,  according  the  principles  of  i^tioo  and 
ce-action  of  elastic  bodies,  had  taken  a  tour  through 
the  segment  of  a  parabola,  and  was  now  in  its  de* 
clination  towards  the  crupper  of  old  Betty,  when 
the  avenger  of  the  duck  seized  the  skirt  of  his 
coat,  and  spite  of  all  impediments,  which  stajrtape 
and  buckram  coyld  oppose  to  his  gripe,  took  so 
&st  a  hold,  and  gave  the  luckless  accoucheur  s^ 
hearty  a  tug  in  the  crisis  of  vacilla4;ion,  that  he 
came  backwards  into  the  pool,  and  terrible  was 
the  fall  thereof/' 

I  commit  this  to  the  reader's  judgment.  If  be 
can  possibly  require  conviction  of  its  futility,  no 
arguments  of  mine  can  reach  him^ 

Cumberland  seldom  succeeds  when  he  has  to 
frame  a  diction  ibr  characters  in  low  life ;  he  bad 
seen  little  of  it,  and  knew  nothing  of  its  peculiarities 
of  manner  and  language.  Hence  the  deficiency 
in  such  scenes  in  Hemy^  and  h^^ce  the  excellence 
of  Arundelj  the  incidents  of  which  being  uoiformljr 
placed  ia  elevated  society,  the  ideas  and  phrase* 
ology  are  elegantly  appropriate. 

A  disregard  of  probability  in  producing  evento, 
is  the  common  reproach  of  novel  writers,  and  Cum- 
berland is  not  free  from  it.  Fielding  was  usually 
very  scrupulous  in  avoiding  this  &ult,  especially 
in  TomJones^  though  even  he  sometimes  committed 
it;  but  Cumberland  never  hesitates^  whenever  there 
is  occasion,  to  produce  a  most  miraculous  concur- 
icenceo^ circumstances,  very  useful  to  himself,  but 
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very  offensive  to  his  readers.  Such  is  the  meeting 
between  Henry  and  Delapoer  at  sea«  and  the  in- 
troduction of  Bowsey  at  the  ftame  time. 

From  Fielding,  who  was  his  model,  he  has  bor« 
rowed  many  defects.  Among  others  we  find  in 
him  that  universal  ascription  of  all  excellence  to 
his  characters  when  the  existence  of  that  excel- 
lence is  requisite  for  the  occasion.  The  finest^ 
1^  bravest^  the  noblest^  the  tnost  generowy  the 
moet  elegmnt^  the  most  graceful^  &c.  are  epithets 
lavished  with  so  little  discrimination  that  they 
become  at  last  ridiculous.  They  are  attributes 
which  the  author  never  seems  to  bestow  till  some 
occurrence  happens  in  which  they  must  be  asserted 
M  the  plot  deranged. 

In  supporting  the  consistency  of  his  characters 
Cumberland  often  &ils.  Jemhfm  and  Summ  both 
speak  a  language,  occasionally^  which  nught  be 
uttered  in  the  senate  without  impropriety:  but 
neither  Susan  nor  Jemima  are  presumed  to  have 
had  that  education,  or  to  have  moved  in  thatsfriiere 
of  life  which  comld  qualify  them  for  such  elegance 
of  diction.  The  one  is  a  rural  wantoo,  and  the 
otlier  a  bestial  drunkard. 

There  is  one  excellence  whieh  I  think  belongs 
peeuliarly  to  Cumberland,  and  that  is  in  support- 
ing a  scene  of  courtly  and  refined  altereaEtiofi.  I 
know  no  writer  who  can  be  compared  to  him  in 
Cbis  respect.  If  he  had  to  exhibit  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  porters  he  would  infallibly  display  only 
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an  impotent  endeavour  to  succeed :  but  when  h^ 
represent?  two  gentlemen  contentiously  engaged  he 
gives  them  at  once,  dignity,  acrimony,  and  a  chi- 
valrous tone  of  sentiment  supported  by  an  exquisite 
felicity  of  style.  His  plays  have  many  scenes  that 
support  this  opinion :  and  the  tenth  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book  of  Henry,  is  an  admirable  instance 
of  this  power  which  he  possessed. 

Cumberland  excels,  also,  both  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  and  sometimes  even  Richardson,  in  his 
descriptions  of  female  grace  and  beauty.  Fielding 
and  Smollett  describe  their  women  like  voluptua- 
ries ;  Cumberland  like  a  lover.  In  them  wefind  only 
the  common  enumeration  of  charms  which  may 
inflame  desire,  in  Cumberland  such  as  may  awaken 
sentiment  and  respectful  feeling,  for  he  usually 
combines  them  with  some  moral  excellence  of 
which  they  are  made  only  the  visible  effects  or 
the  pleasing  associates.  He  utters  no  hyperbolical 
raptures  at  the  imaginary  contemplation  of  his 
females,  nor  exalts  them  to  divinities  by  giving 
them  charms  which  mere  mortals  never  possessed : 
he  soberly  and  dispassionately  celebrates  such  cor- 
poreal qualities  as  may  be  found  in  any  accidental 
assemblage  of  the  sex,  and  which,  having  all  the 
weight  of  truth,  they  please  as  beauties  but  do  not 
strike  as  wonders. 

In  the  chBT2iCteT  of  Ezekiel  Daw,  Cumberland 
made  a  fresh  exertion  of  his  benevolence,  and 
strove  to  excite  the  reader's  good  will  for  an  itine- 
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rant  methodist  prea<iher;  an  individual  whom  it 
has  long  been  the  custom  to  regard  with  a  mixture 
of  ridicule  and  contempt.  By  giving  him  active 
and  essential  piety,  by  making  him  humane,  zea- 
lous in  doing  good,  and  respectable  in  conduct,  he 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  displaying  one  methodist 
whom  it  is  possible  to  esteem.  His  quotations 
from  scripture  are  copious  and  appropriate :  but  I 
am  afraid  they  are  sometimes  irreverent. 

Lady  Crowbery  is  a  very  ple^isingly  drawn.  Her 
husband  is  a  wretch  whose  end  no  one  pities. 
Isabella^  as  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  has  received 
all  the  author's  most  elaborate  touches  and  is,  in 
many  parts,  pourtrayed  with  great  felicity.  But  her 
filial  piety  exalts  her  moral  character  I  fear  beyond 
what  it  is  capable  of  attaining  when  attained  in 
opposition  to  vehement  and  resistless  love.  She  has 
many  fescinating  qualities,  though  I  should  not 
think  her  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  an  admirer  as 
Lady  Louisa  G.  or  her  friend  Lady  Jane  in  Arundel. 

Of  Zachary  Cawdle  I  probably  think  less  fa- 
vourably than  the  author,  for.  he  says,  in  his  Me^ 
^noirs^  that  he  drew  him  con  amore.  He  is  only 
one  of  a  species  :  he  will  never  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct genus.  He  sometimes  amuses,  but  when  he 
does,  it  is  rather  by  exaggeration  than  by  any  dis- 
play of  nature.  His  wife,  Jemima^  might  have 
been  omitted,  and  the  narrative  had  proceeded  just 
MS  regularly.     If  she  was  introduced  only  to  shew 
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that  faith  without  good  works,  i$  merely  a  hdy 
cheat,  a  sanctimonious  covering  to  hide  innate  de- 
pravity and  to  cloke  the  basest  actions,  the  laboor 
was  superfluous.  Every  one  knew  that  who  knew 
how  to  join  two  propositions. 

Fanny  Claypote  is  drawn  with  some  skill.  The 
unbridled  fury  of  her  passions  leads  her,  on  all 
occasions,  to  violent  excesses,  and  whether  she 
loves  or  hates  she  is  equally  the  object  of  our 
terror  and  aversion.  Her  father  is  another  in- 
stance of  Cumberland's  willingness  to  degradfe  the 
established  clergy  by  every  meanness  that  can  sully 
without  destroying  the  man.  Like  Joseph  Arundel^ 
he  is  a  despicable  sycophant,  who  fawns,  crawls, 
and  licks  the  dust  to  obtain  some  paltry,  mercenary 
end.  But  is  it  necessary,  is  it  prudent  or  patriotic, 
to  exhibit  such  vices  in  the  character  of  a  cleigy- 
man  ?  I  do  not  say  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
members  of  the  church:  but  when  it  is  considered 
how  potent  opinion  is  and  how  much  of  our  re- 
verence for  the  most  sacred  institutions  is  founded 
upon  that  frail  and  fickle  basis,  it  may  be  justly 
questioned  whether  much  political  evil  may  not 
eventually  result  from  the  too  great  fi^eedom  of 
satire  in  holding  up  the  established  ministers  of 
religion  to  insult  and  derision.  Without  being 
fastidious,  also,  I  may  be  permitted  to  hint  that 
such  willingness  to  this  kind  of  freedom  is  some- 
what remarkable  in  the  son  and  great-srandson  of 
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a  bishop^  and  id  a  man  who  often  employed  bis 
pen  to  combat  the  enemies  of  the  church,  or  to 
promote  the  duties  of  its  members* 

The  episode  of  Blackford  is  Well  conducted, 
and  is  made  subservient  to  a  moral  purpose. 
Henty^  also,  is  displayed  to  great  advantage  in  his 
conduct  on  the  occasion.  He  does  not  do  more,  in* 
deed,  than  many,  it  is  to  be  boped,would  have  done ; 
but  what  he  does  is  so  much  beyond  the  reach  of 
common  integrity  that  the  display  of  it  seems  to 
give  a  new  impulse  to  virtue. 

Cumbelrlahd  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  his 
superiority  in  depicting  the  passion  of  love.  In 
the  initial  chapter  to  the  first  hock  be  says,  *^  one 
thing  however,  there  is  for  me  to  do,  that  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  though  I  shall  probably  hold  it 
•  off  as  long  as  I  can«  I  must  make  love,  and  I  am 
ikr  from  sure,  I  shall  make  it  in  a  style  to  please 
my  readers.  I  wish  to  my  heart  I  knew  what 
sort  of  love  they  best  like;  for  there  are  so  many 
patterns,  I  am  puzzled  how  to  choose  what  may 
please  them.  I  have  been  sometimes  told  that  the 
author  of  ^Iruiuf^/  was  not  far  from  the  butt:  if  so, 
I  hope  I  am  as  good  a  marksman  as  he  is.*' 

This,  indeed,  is  playful  raillery,  but  truth  is  at 
the  bottom:  and  Cumberland  might  confidently 
have  assumed  to  himself  that  excellence  which  he 
seems  only  to  surmise.  Yet,  he  could  sometimes 
degenerate  into  rant,  as  when  a  gentleman  ex- 
claims, who  is  listening  to  Isabella^  **  What  voice 
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do  I  hear  ?  What  vision  do  I  behold  ?  She 
breathes  through  rows  of  pearls  over  beds  of  roses, 
*Tis  an  enchantment !  She  will  vanish  presently, 
and  I  shall  start  out  of  my  trance/* 

Surely  the  author  was  in  a  trance  when  he  wrote 
such  unnatural  bombast.  He  rarely,  however, 
offends  in  this  way. 

Cumberland's  opinion,  as  to  his  excellence  of 
style,  was  settled  long  before  he  wrote  his  Me-' 
moirs.     In  the  6rst  chapter  of  the  twelfth  book  of 
Henry^  he  hints  that  the  critic  will  not  find  much 
to  reprehend  in  his  diction,  but  begs,  that  if  a  blow 
be  struck,  it  may  be  struck  with  justice.    It  would 
be  idle  repetition  to  dispute  this  opinion  with  the 
same  minuteness  as  I  have  done  in  the  Observer  \ 
the  reader  must  candidly  believe  my  power  to  do 
it,  or  remove  his  doubts  by  looking  into  the  vo-  • 
lumes  himself.     I  will  only  instance  one  error. 
The  ninth  chapter  of  the  last  book  hs^  this  inter'* 
rogatory  at  the  head  of  it. 

<' Why  tf  earth  and  ashes  proud?'* 

In  dismissing  this  novel  from  my  notice,  I  would 
finally  observe,  that  it  is  one  which  must  always 
be  read  with  pleasure ;  that  the  contexture  of  the 
fable  is  artfully  woven ;  that  the  characters  are. 
most  of  them,  skilfully  drawn  ;  that  the  situations 
are  often  pathetic  and  interesting  ;  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  never  suffered  to  lapse  into 
indifference,  and  that  the  sentiments  which  it  con* 
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tains  are  commonly  friendly  to  virtue  and  social 
happiness.  Its  impurities  I  have  already  stigma* 
tised:  and  Cumberland  himself  does  not  disdain 
to  acknowledge  his  transgressions  in  his  Memoirs^ 
where  he  says,  "  if,  in  my  zeal  to  exhibit  virtue 
triumphant  over  the  most  tempting  allurements,  I 
have  painted  those,  allurements  in  too  vivid  co- 
lours, I  am  sorry,  and  ask  pardon  of  all  those  who 
thought  the  moral  did  not  heal  the  mischief/' 

Let  me  anticipate  the  progress  of  my  narrative 
here,  and  close  this  chapter  with  some  brief  obser- 
vations upon  the  last  novel  that  Cumberland  wrote, 
his  John  De  Lancaster^  in  three  volumes,  and 
published  in  1809.  This  work  he  annouhceei 
with  some  degree  of  pomp  in  his  Memoirs,  but 
when  it  appeared  the  public  received  it  with  cool- 
ness. It  was  not  only  inferior  to  both  bis  preced- 
ing productions,  but  inferior  also,  to  many  similar 
compositions  of  inferior  writers. 

*It  deserves,  indeed,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  common  herd  of  novels,  for  it  has  move  learn* 
ing  thaln  an  ordinary  novelist  can  display ;  and 
Cumberland  seems  to  have  relied  upon  that  learn- 
ing, and  upon  bfis  name,  for  its  success. 

The  plot  is  very  simple,  and  not  very  interest- 
ing. Events  are  too  easily  anticipated.  There  is 
no  art,  no  dexterity,  in  the  developement  of  the 

•  Some  of  the  opinions  here  delivered  upon  John  de  Lancaatery  are 
copied  from  an  account  which  I  bad  occasion  to  give  of  it,  in  a  periodica} 
publication,  when  it  first  appeared.  I  have  added  a  few  others  upon  a  recent 
perusal. 
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catMtrophe,  or  in  the  texture  of  the  incidtotti.  Nor 
IS  this  radical  deficiency  of  fbble  compensated  by 
any  elegance  of  diction,  by  any  elevation  of  sen* 
timent,  or  by  any  accuracy  in  the  delineation  of  the 
characters.  None  of  them  are  consistently  drawn, 
though  several  are  well  sketched.  Philip  de  Loa* 
carter  is,  perhaps,  the  best*  Rokett  de  Laneaeier 
IS  learned,  vapid,  and  digressive,  in  the  first  vo* 
lume ;  in  the  second  and  third  he  loses  some  of 
these  qualities,  and  becomes  more  natural  and 
more  interesting. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  Cumberland,  at  a  much  later 
period  of  his  life,  again  violating  decorum  in  some 
«f  his  descriptions*  He  does  not,  indeed,  offend 
s«  much,  as  in  Henry^  but  he  offends  more 
than  can  be  justified.  There  is  something  pecu- 
liaily  di^^sting  in  the  indelicacy  of  an  old  man. 
The  exhausted  pruriency  of  imagination,  which  it 
betrays,  is  highly  offensive.  I  m\\  not  specify  the 
instances  that  are  in  my  memory,  but  will  dismiss 
the  subject  with  observing,  that  the  entire  account 
of  the  hero's  birth  is  narrated  with  a  studied  coane* 
ness  of  delineation. 

This  work  exhibits  evident  tokens  of  mental 
decay.  In  Arundel^  and  in  Henrys  the  love  scenes 
were  described  with  an  ardent  and  impressive  glow 
of  composition;  but  here  they  are  coldly  and 
affectedly  wrought  up.  Cumberland  knew  it.  "  I 
am  ill  at  these  descriptions,^'  says  he ;  ^^  I  confess 
it.     Seventy  years  and  seven,  with  clouds  that 
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hang  upon  my  setting  sun,  will  chill  the  brain, 
that  should  derise  scenes  and  descriptioBS  warm 
with  youthful  love."  This  is  true ;  and  Cumber^* 
land,  doubtless,  believed  the  following  no  less  so* 
^^  Still,  the  chaste  maiden,""  he  continues,  '^  and  the 
prudent  wife,  shall  turn  these  leaves  over  with  no 
revolting  hand,  nor  blush  for  having  read  them/' 
To  this  I  answer,  that  she  who  can  read  these  vo- 
lumes through,  and  not  blush,  or  feel  cause  fof 
blushing,  has  lost  all  true  modesty.  Let  me  not 
be  thought  fastidiously  nice.  It  is  only  when  a 
man  tells  me  he  is  immaculate  that  I  am  provoked 
to  point  out  the  spot  which  I  would  else  have  shut 
my  eyes  upon  ;  and  I  willingly  confess  that,  com- 
pared to  some  passages  in  Henvy^  John  de  Lan^ 
caster  is  purity  itself.  Yet,  there  are  certain  allu«- 
sions  in  it  which  no  really  modest  female  would 
venture  to  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  a  man,  and 
that  is  the  true  test. 

In  the  phlegmatic  character  of  Philip  de  Lan^ 
caster^  Cumberland  seems  only  to  have  expanded 
the  sketch  which  he  gave,  in  the  Observer^  oi  Ned 
Drowsy. 

There  is  an  affecting  appeal  in  the  third  volume 
to  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  He  speaks  of  th^ 
death  of  his  grandson,  a  midshipman,  and  who,  he 
thought,  had  been  the  victim  of  ill-usage.  The 
question'  was  jeferred  to  some  of  our  tribunals  as  I 
remember,  but  their  decision  did  not  corroborate 
the  opinion  of  Cumberland.     From  this  subject  he 
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makes  a  transitioD  to  bis  ^^  beloved  daughter/'  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  Memoirs,  and  to  whom  he 
also  dedicates  this  work  ;  ^^  for  these  repeated  tes- 
timonies of  my  love/*  he  pathetically  ^dds,  "  are 
all  the  inheritance  I  can  bequeath  her,  all  my  hard 
fortune  hath  not  wrested  from  me/' 
*  His  diction  was  not  much  improved  when  he 
wrote  John  de  Lancaster.  It  is  often  vulgar, 
sometimes  ungrammatical,  and  sometimes  obscure. 
His  attempts  at  wit  or  humour  are  as  unsuccessful 
as  in  his  happiest  days  of  mental  vigour.  I  will 
adduce  one  instance : 

"  We  may  literally  say,  that  it  (a  morning  visit) 
was  maqe  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  this 
we  hope  will  be  an  apology  for  our  introducing 
the  baronet  in  boots. ^* 

It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  unwearied  assi- 
duity Cumberland  sought  to  propitiate  the  critics. 
In  the  outset  of  his  career  he  dared  them  with  a 
proud  defiance ;  but  he  soon  discovered  who  suf- 
fered most  in  the  contest,  and  then  he  strove  to 
soothe  them  by  blandishments  and  courtesy.  In 
John  de  Lancaster  he  openly  solicits  them  to  be- 
friend his  book  and  to  promote  its  sale.  ^^  As  I  know 
fiome  of  them,*'  he  says,  "  to  be  fair  and  honour- 
able gentlemen,  I  hope  they  will  recollect  how 
often  I  have  been  useful  to  them,  in  the  sale  of 
their  publications,  and  assist  me  now  with  their 
good  word  in  the  circulation  of  De  Lancaster." 

I  am  afraid  this  request  was  not  very  cordially 
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attended  to,  or  that  Cumberland  believed  them 
to  possess  a  power  they  do  not.  His  book  lan- 
guished to  a  second  edition,  and  there,  I  imagine, 
it  will  remain.  It  is,  in  many  parts,  too  erudite  for 
the  unlearned  without  being  deep  enough  for  the 
learned,  and  its  familiar  scenes  which  might  please 
the  common  reader,  want  spriteliness  and  anima- 
tion. The  lethargic  influence  of  age  seems  to  have 
impeded  his  faculties  while  he  wrote;  and  if  he 
wrote  from  necessity,  who  but  must  deplore  the 
embarrassments  that  obscured  the  closing  hours  of 
a  life  so  assiduously  employed  in  the  labours  of 
literature  ? 

Necenttas,  c^|us  curaus  transTersi  impetmn 
Voluerunt  multi  tStagere,  pauci  potuerunt. 
Quo  me  dctniiit  poene  extrenois  sessibui? 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Cumberland  writes  the  poem  of  Calvary. — Dr. 
Drake  injtidiciously  endeavours  to  rank  it  witA 
the  Paradise  Lost. — Examination  of  this 
claim,  and  a  further  examination  of  Dr.DnAKZ^s 
competency  as  a  critic. — The  merits  of  the  poem 
hiiefly  stated. — Cumberland's  account  of  its  cam' 
position. — Writes  a  tract  upon  Christianity,  which 
commences  with  too  much  levity;  but  the  other 
parts  good. — The  conclusion  of  it  extracted  for 
its  animation^ 

Cumberland  had  now  appeared  ib  various  de- 
partments of  literature,  and  in  most  of  them  with 
success.  He  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  dra- 
matist, as  an  essayist,  and  as  a  novelist,  and  he 
had  displayed  powers  of  very  respectable  quality 
in  other  paths  of  exertion.  But  his  ambition  led 
him  to  take  a  bolder  flight,  and  he  attempted  the 
arduous  composition  of  an  epic  poem.  Arduous  it 
certainly  was,  in  him,  for  it  forced  him  into  imme- 
diate and  unavoidable  comparison  with  Milton  ;  a 
comparison  from  which  few  can  expect  to  retire 
but  with  discomfiture. 

The  Calvary  of  Cumberland  is  a  poem  which 
no  judicious  critic  will  venture  to  place  on  an 
equality,  either  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  of  its  parts, 
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with  the  Pairadise  Lost  of  Milton.  This  is  a  pee* 
emiqence  it  can  ne?er  iBefit,  nor  ever  will  obtain. 
A  mighty  chasm  separate  the  genius  of  the  one 
from  the  other ;  nor  do  I  hasitate  to  pronounce, 
that  the  highest  flights  of  Cumberland's  muse 
barely  excel  the  lowest  of  Milton's.  I  will  not 
institute  a  comparison  between  them,  for  it  would 
be  tacitly  acknowledging  a  parallelism,  of  whose 
existence  I  can  never  be  persuaded.  I  would  as 
willingly  compare  him  with  Shakspeare  as  a  dra«> 
matist,  as  with  Milton  as  an  epic  poet. 

In  this  opinion,  however,  I  difier  from  a  gentle^ 
man  wl^  has  highly  praised  Cumberland's  Cal^ 
vary,  and  whom  Cumberland  has  highly  praised 
in  return.  These  are  literary  courtesies  very  «u8to« 
mary,  but  without  any  weight  in  deciding  an  ab«» 
stract  point  of  criticism. 

Dr.  Drake^  in  his  Uierary  Hours^  a  work  quali*' 
^ed  to  afford  son^  amusement  ia  a  vacant  mo« 
ment,  has  ent^ed  upon  an  elaborate  and  diffuse 
examination  of  this  poem^  and  with  as  much 
solemnity  and  circumstantial  inquiry,  as  Addison 
bestowed  upoa  the  Paradise  Lost.  He  considers 
it  under  all  the  usual  properties  of  aft  epic  poem, 
and  very  gmvely  pronounces  that  it  is  complete  In 
its  &ble,  in  its  characters,  and  in  its  sentiasents. 
Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  decided  the  qaes* 
tion  WTi^  a  greater  assumption  of  infallibility. 

Dr.  Drake,  after  some  introductoiy  observations 
upon  Milton,  Klopstock,  and  Young,  whom  he 
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calk  "  three  divine  bards/*  though  it  appears  he 
understands  nothing  of  the  German  poet's  divi- 
nityj  but  what  the  imperfect  glimpses  of  a  transla- 
tion afford,  proceeds  to  inform  his  readers  that 
the  "Calvary  of  Mr,  Cumberland  is  a  work  imbued 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Milton,  and  destined, 
therefore,  most  probably,  to  immortality/'  To 
this  induction,  indeed,  no  one  will  object,  who 
admits  the  premiss,  but  as  I  do  not  admit  the  pre- 
miss I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  pos- 
terity will  know  much  of  Calvary,  except  as  it 
may  be  remembered  among  the  collected  produc- 
tions of  the  author.  • 

Encomiastic  criticism,  however  pleasing  to  a 
candid  mind,  is  not  always  the  positive  evidence 
of  a  strong  one.  To  praise  is  easy,  because  it  is 
generally  received  without  examination  ;  and  be- 
cause it  is  less  difficult  to  find  pleasure  in  medio- 
crity, than  to  shew  in  what  mediocrity  consists. 
Whoever  has  beep  attentive  to  the  history  of  mo- 
dern literature,  will  have  observed  numerous  in- 
stances of  boundless  panegyric,  bestowed,  by  con- 
temporary writers,  upon  works  which  are  now 
consigned  to  merited  oblivion.  Cumberland  is 
not  the  first  who  has  been  told  by  a  good-natured 
friend,  or  by  an  incompetent  critic,  that  he  wrote 
with  all  the  fire  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare ;  nor 
is  he  the  last  who  will  find  that  the  voice  of  kind- 
ness, and  the  voice  of  justice,  pronounce  two  dif- 
ferent j  udgments. 
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It  is  certainly  possible,  nay,  I  am  willing  to 
think  it  probable,  that  Dr.  Drake  believed,  and 
does  still  believe,  that  the  poem  of  Calvary  has  in 
it  many  qualities  which  entitle  it  to  be  compare4 
with  Paradise  Lost,  There  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nslry  in  this,  because  we  are  familiar  with  para- 
doxes just  as  extraordinary.  The  decisions  of 
taste  are  reducible  to  no  demonstration,  and  Dr* 
Drake  may  at  least  justify  his  by  the  example  of 
Johnson,  whothought  Dryden's  Ode  to  Mrs.  Anne 
Killigrew,  the  noblest  that  our  language  has  ever 
pK>duced.  If,  therefore,  a  critic  of  Johnson's  saga- 
city, could  be  seduced  into  an  opinion  like  this, 
why  may  not  Dr.  Drake  say  that  Cumberland 
writes  like  Milton  ? 

To  'say  it,  however,  is  not  to  prove  it,  and  I 
wish  Dr.  Drake  could  have  done  more  than  say 
it.  He  does,  indeed,  attempt  to  do  more,  for  he 
quotes,  with  profusion,  those  passages  from  Cal^ 
vary  which  he  deems  not  inferior  to  any  in  Para- 
dise Lost.  Nbr  is  this  all.  He  opposes  Cumber- 
land to  Milton  in  parallel  cases,  where  they  both 
exhibit  the  same  character,  and  he  avows  that,  on 
some  occasions,  Cumberland  excels  Milton.  I  need 
not  tell  the  reader,  that  my  opinion  is  contrary  to 
this  ;  and  if  he  requires  to  have  his  own  settled  on 
the  same  basis,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  inspect 
the  selections  of  Dr.  Drake.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if 
any  one  ever  concurred  with  him  in  this  decision, 
except  Cumberland  himself. 
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Dr.  Drake  is  fond  of  figurative  language  and  un- 
meaning epithets.  Not  contented  with  elevating 
Cumberland  to  an  equality  with  Milton,  he  takes 
another  flight,  and  raises  him  to  a  lev«l  with 
Shakspeare.  "  The  speeches  of  the  demcHfis,  in 
the  first  book/'  says  he,  ^^  and  those  of  Mammon 
and  Iscariot  in  the  second  and  third,  are  woven  in 
the  loom  of  Shakspeare,  and  have  imbibed  much  of 
his  colouring  and  spirit.'^  This  is  surely  too  much. 
I  am  as  willing,  however,  that  Cumberland  diould 
be  the  corriral  of  Shakspeare  as  of  Milton ;  but  I 
am  afraid  Dr.  Drake  has  unintentionally  proved 
the  only  way  in  which  he  can  be  said  to  have 
woven  in  the  loom  of  Shakspeare,  by  selecting  the 
passages  which  he  has  adopted,  almost  literally, 
from  that  writer. 

Dr.  Drake  has  devoted  nearly  a  hundred  pages 
to  the  task  of  proving  Cumberland's  afifinity  to 
Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and  of  displaying  his  own 
powers  as  a  critic.  How  successfully  he  has  at- 
tained the  first  object  I  have  already  declared  my 
opinion :  and  I  fear  he  has  succeeded  no  better  in 
the  second.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  Dr.  Drake,  for  I  have  heard  that  his  private 
character  is  amiable;  but  I  must  freely  own,  that 
I  think  him  wholly  incompetent  to  the  office  of 
general  and  abstract  criticism.  His  papers  upon 
Cumberland's  Calvary  are  written  with  that  quiet 
mediocrity  of  talent,  with  that  easy  accuracy  of 
familiar  truths,  and  with  that  tone  of  insipid  talk 
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which  might  be  endured  by  a  young  man  yet  new 
to  critical  disquisition,  or  by  any  man  with  a  head 
capable  only  of  reading  without  thinking.  There 
are,  in  his  Literary  Hours^  however,  some  pleasing 
tales,  sometimes  pleasingly  told,  but  they  are  more 
firequently  disfigured  by  a  finical  affectation  of 
style;  by  a  diction  oppressed  and  obscured  by 
metaphorical  confusion,  unmeaning  epithets,  and 
superlative  phrases  of  rapture. 

His  papers  on  Cumberland,*  however,  are  not 
without  their  utility.  The  selections  which  he 
has  made  from  Calvary^  though  they  do  not 
prove  what  they  are  intended  to  prove,  comprise, 
perhaps,  the  very  best  passages  in  the  poem, 
and  he  who  has  not  read  it,  but  wishes  to  know 
by  what  excellences  Cumberland  is  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  the  rival  of  Milton,  may  better  satisfy 
that  curiosity  by  perusing  these  concentrated 
efforts  of  his  genius,  than  by  perusing  the  whole 
poem. 

Calvary  is  certainly  a  very  pleasing  production. 
The  versification  is  harmonious,  the  images  are 
often  poetical,  and  the  action  is  one  of  unfailing 
interest.  A  general  air  of  easy  elegance  pervades 
the  whole,  an  unconstrained  fluency  of  language 
which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  ear,  but  which 
makes  very  little  impression  on  the  mind.  Some 
parts  too  are  laboured  into  dignity  and  animation, 
but  the  reader  is  always  unmoved.  He  lays  down 
the  book  without  a  desire  to  resume  it,  and  when  he 
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does  resume  it,  bis   interest  in  the  narrative  is 
never  so  strong  tbat  he  is  unwilling  to  quit  it. 

This  defect  may  be  partly  attributed,  perhaps, 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  No  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited because  we  know  what  is  to  be  told  ;  we  are 
familiar  with  all  the  principal  events,  and  antici- 
pate the  catastrophe.  This  inherent  defect  of 
plan  could  be  compensated  only  by  the  highest 
efforts  of  poetry,  by  the  introduction  of  all  those 
striking  descriptions,  those  sublime  flights,  and 
those  exquisite  moral  touches  of  sentiment,  with 
which  Milton  has  relieved  the  radical  imperfection 
of  his  fable,  but  which  were  wholly  beyond  the 
attainment  of  Cumberland.  His  action  proceeds 
with  an  even  tenor  of  narration  ;  and  the  utmost 
effect,  which  I  believe  the  poem  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, is  that  of  a  pleasing  apathy  of  mind,  a  gen- 
tie  acquiescence,  undisturbed  either  by  any  tumul- 
tuous throes  of  delight,  or  by  any  harsh  provoca- 
tions of  disgust. 

Such  is  my  opinion  of  Calvary^  delivered  from 
unfeigned  conviction,  and  without  any  anxiety  as 
to  its  reception.  They  who  differ  from  me  may 
probably  think  it  a  vain  or  afoolish  one,  as  I  perhaps 
should  theirs,  if  I  knew  it  as  explicitly ;  Dr.  Drake 
must  think  it  so,  for  he  thinks  the  poem  embued 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Milton  ;  but  as  I  have 
always  been  unwilling  to  form  my  notions  upon 
those  of  others,  without  the  conviction  of  my  rea- 
son, I  shall  be  contented  to  bear  any  interpretation 
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which  can  be  put  upon  this  judgment,  till  I  feel  a 
sufficient  motive  to  alter  it. 

In  the  Supplement^  which  Cumberland  pub- 
lished to  his  Memoirs,  he  very  naturally  takes  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  Dr.  Drake,  whom  he 
justly  calls  his  "  kind  reviewer/*  for  the  praises 
he  bestowed  upon  Calvary ;  but  I  believe  he  con- 
ceded, in  the  warmth  of  his  judgment,  a  power  to 
that  critic's  commendation,  which  no  one  but  the 
object  of  it  will  be  willing  to  allow,  when  he  says 
that  he  obtained  for  his  poem,  ^^  a  place  amongst 
our  British  Classics."     Let  the  event  decide. 

C  umberland  seems  to  have  regarded  this  work  wi  th 
so  much  affection,  and  has  detailed  its  origin  and 
progress  with  so  much  minuteness,  that  the  reader 
would  hardly  consider  me  excuseable  if  I  omitted 
to  insert  the  account  here  : 

"  The  mental  gratification  which  the  exercise  of 
fancy,  in  the  act  of  composition,  gives  me,  has, 
(with  the  exception  only  of  the  task  I  am  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in),  led  me  to  that  inordinate  con- 
sumption of  paper,  of  which  much  has  been  profit- 
less, much  unseen,  and  very  much  of  that  which 
has  been  seen,  would  have  been  more  worthy  of 
the  world,  had  I  bestowed  more  blotting  upon  it 
before  I  committed  it  to  the  press ;  yet  I  am  now 
about  to  mention  a  poem  not  the  most  imper- 
fect of  my  various  productions,  of  which  the  first 
manuscript  copy  was  the  only  one,  and  that,  per- 
haps, the  fairest  I  had  ever  put  out  of  my  hands. — 
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lleroic  verse  has  been  always  more  familiar  to  m^, 
and  more  easy  in  point  of  composition,  than  prose ; 
my  thoughts  flow  more  freely  in  metre,  and  I  can 
oftentimes  fill  a  page  with  less  labour  and  leas 
time  in  verse  of  that  description,  than  it  costs 
me  to  adjust  and  harmonise  a  single  period  in 
prose,  to  my  entire  satis&ction. 

"  The  work  I  now  allude  to  is  my  poem  of  Cal^ 
vary^  and  the  gratification,  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  mixed,  as  I  trust,  with  worthier  and 
more  serious  motives,  led  me  to  that  undertaking. 
It  had  never  been  my  hard  lot  to  write,  as 
many  of  my  superiors  have  been  forced  to  do, 
task-work  for  a  bookseller,  it  was  therefore  my 
custom,  as  it  is  with  voluptuaries  of  another 
description,  to  fly  from  one  pursuit  to  another  for 
the  greater  zest  which  change  and  contrast  gave  to 
my  intellectual  pleasures.  I  had,  as  yet,  done 
nothing  in  the  epic  way,  except  my  juvenile 
attempt,  of  which  I  have  given  an  extract,  and  I 
applied  myself  to  the  composition  pf  Calvary,  with 
uncommon  ardour;  I  began  it  in  the  winter,  and, 
rising  every  morning  some  hours  before  day^light^ 
soon  dispatched  the  whole  poem  of  eight  books,  at 
the  average  of  full  fifty  lines  in  a  day,  of  which  I 
kept  a  regular  account,  marking  each  day's  work 
upon  my  manuscript,  i  mention  this  because  it  is 
a  feet;  but  I  am  not  so  mistaken  as  to  suppose 
that  any  author  can  be  entitled  to  take  credit  to 
himself  for  the  little  care  he  has  bestowed  upon  his 
compositions. 
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<*  It  was  not  till  I  had  taken  up  Milton's  immortal 
poem  of  Faradise  Lost,  and  read  it  studiously  and 
completely  through,  that  I  brought  the  plan  of 
Calvary  to  a  consistency,  and  resolved  to  venture 
on  the  attempt.  I  saw  such  aids,  in  point  of  cha- 
racter, incident,  and  diction,  such  facilities,  held 
out  by  the  sacred  historians,  as  encouraged  me  to 
hope  I  might  aspire  to  introduce  my  humble 
Muse  upon  that  hallowed  ground  without  pro- 
faning it. 

*'  As  for  the  difficulties;  which,  by  the  nature  of 
his  subject  Milton  had  to  encounter,  I  perceived 
them  to  be  such  as  nothing  but  the  genius  of  Mil- 
ton could  surmount ;  that  he  has  failed  in  some 
instances  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is  matter  of 
wonder  and  admiration,  that  he  has  miscarried  in 
so  few.  The  noble  structure  he  has  contrived  to 
raise  with  the  co-operation  of  two  human  beings 
only,  and  those  the  first  created  of  the  human 
race,  strikes  us  with  astonishment;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  forces  him  upon  such  frequent 
flights  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  obliges 
him  in  so  great  a  degree  to  depend  upon  the 
agency  of  supernatural  beings,  of  whose  persons 
we  have  no  prototype,  and  of  whose  operations, 
offices,  and  intellectual  powers,  we  are  incompe- 
tent to  form  any  adequate  conception,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  there  are  parts  and  pas- 
sages in  that  divine  poem,  that  we  either  pass 
over  by  choice,  or  cannot  read  without  regret. 
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'^  Upon  a  single  text  in  scripture  he  has  described 
a  Battle  in  Heaven,  in  most  respects  tremendously 
sublime,  in  others  painfully  reminding  us   hoinr 
impossible  it  is  for  man's  limited  imagination  to 
find  weapons  for  immortal  spirits,  or  conceive  an 
army  of  rebellious  angels  employing  instruments  of 
human  invention  upon  the  vain  impossible  idea^ 
that  their  material  artillery  could  shake  the  imma- 
terial throne  of  the  One  Supreme  Being,  the  Al- 
mighty Creator  and  Disposer  of  them  and  the  uni- 
verse.    Accordingly,  when  we  are  presented  with 
the  description  of  Christ,  the  meek  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  going  forth  in  a  chariot  to  the  battle, 
brilliant  although  the  picture  is,  it  dazzles,  and  we 
start  from  it  revolted  by  the  blaze.     But  when  the 
poet,  deeming  himself  competent  to  find  words  for 
the  Almighty,  contrives  a  conference  between  the 
First  and  Second  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  with  Pope— ^ 

That  God  the  Father  turns  a  Mchool-dwhu, 

"  I  must  entreat  my  readers  not  so  to  misconceive 
my  meaning  as  to  suppose  me  vain  enough  to 
think,  that  by  noticing  these  spots  in  Milton's 
glorious  sun,  I  am  advancing  my  dim  lamp  to  any 
the  most  distant  competition  with  it.  I  have  no 
other  motive  for  mentioning  them,  but  to  convince 
the  patrons  of  these  memoirs,  that  I  did  not  at- 
tempt the  composition  of  a  sacred  epic,  where  he 
must  for  ever  stand  so  decidedly  pre-eminent,  till 
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by  comparing  the  facilities  of  my  subject  with  the 
amazing  difficulties  of  bis,  I  had  found  a  bow  pro- 
portioned to  my  strength,  and  did  not  presume  to 
bend  it  till  I  was  certified  of  its  flexibility. 

"  It  could  not  possibly  be  overlooked  by  me,^ 
that  in  taking  the  Death  of  Christ  for  my  subject, 
I  had  the  advantage  of  dating  my  poem  at  a  point 
of  time,  the  most  awful  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  the  most  pregnant  with  sublime  events,  and 
the  most  fully  fraught  with  grand  and  interesting 
characters ;  that  I  had  those  characters,  and  those 
events,  so  pointedly  delineated  and  so  impressively 
described  by  the  inspired  historians,  as  to  leave 
little  else  for  me  to  do,  but  to  restrain  invention, 
and  religiously   to  follow  in  the  path  that  wa» 
chalked  out  to  me.    Accordingly,  I  trust  there 
will  be  found  very  little  of  the  audacity  of  fancy  in 
the  composition  of  Calvary^  and  few  sentiments  or 
expressions  ascribed  to  the  Saviour,  which  have 
not  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  sacred  records. 
When  he  descends  into  Hades^  I  have  endeavoured 
to  avail  myself  of  what  has  been  revealed  to  us  for 
those  conjectural  descriptions,  and  I  hope  I  have- 
not  far  outstepped  discretion,   or  heedlessly  in- 
dulged a  wild  imagination ;  for  though  I  venture 
uppn  untouched  ground,  presuming  to  unfold  a 
scene,  which  mystery  has  involved  in  darkness, 
yet  I  have  tbe  visions  of  the  Saint  ^t  Patmos  to 
hold  up  a  light  to  me,  and  assist  me  in  my  efforts 
to  pervade  futurity. 
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'^  My  first  pabiicatian  of  Calvary,  in  quarto, 
bad  so  languid  a  sale,  that  it  left  me  with  the  io« 
convenient  loss  of  at  least  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  discouraging  conviction,  that  the  public 
did  not  concern  itself  about  the  poem,  or  the 
poem  maker.  I  felt,  at  the  same  time  a  proud  indig- 
nant consciousness,  that  it  claimed  a  better  treat* 
ment :  and  whilst  I  called  to  mind  the  true  and 
brotherly  devotion  I  bad  ever  borne  to  the  fame  of 
my  contemporaries,  I  was  stung  by  their  neglect; 
and  having  laid  my  poem  on  the  Death  of  my  Re- 
deemer at  the  feet  of  my  Sovereign,  which,  for 
aught  that  ever  reached  my  knowledge,  he  might 
or  might  not  have  received  by  the  hand  of  bis  li- 
brarian, I  had  nothing  to  console  me  but  the  re- 
flection, that  there  would,  perhaps,  be  a  tribu- 
nal that  would  deal  out  justice  to  me,  when  I 
could  not  be  a  gainer  by  it,  and  speak  #ivourably 
of  my  performance,  when  I  could  not  hear  their 
praises." 

The  conclusion  of  this  extract  shows  what  was 
Cumberland's  secret  opinion  of  his  poem  ;  and  he 
probably  thought  (at  least  Dr.  Drake  would  have 
whispered  it  to  him,)  that,  like  the  Paradise  Lost, 
it  was  destined  to  languish  for  awhile  in  obscurity, 
only  to  burst  forth,  afterwards,  with  greater  lustre, 
and  to  acquire  a  more  splendid  destiny. 

When  Burke  published  his  pamphlet  on  the 
French  revolution,  Cumberland  was  one  among 
the  many  who  considered  it  with  admiration.    He 
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was  not  content  with  silently  approying,  however ; 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Burike,  ccminiunicating  his  high 
sense  o[  its  merit,  to  which  an  answer  was  politely 
letumed*  In  this  answ^  Burke  expresses  his  sa« 
tisfaction  at  being  applauded  by  a  man  so  distin- 
guished in  literature  as  Cumberiand,  and  ^^  in  so 
great  a  variety  of  its  branches." 

To  this  last  expression  Cumberland  afterwards 
alludes  with  a  just  consciousness  of  its  truths  and 
proceeds  to  exemplify  it,  dwelling  with  a  pleasing 
remembrance  on  that  division  of  his  labours  which 
he  had  appropriated  to  the  services  of  religion.— 
He  mentions  the  composition  of  as  many  sermons 
as  would  make  a  large  volume,  some  of  which  have 
been  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  He  rendered  also 
fifty  of  the  psalms  of  David  into  English  metre ; 
and  he  wrote  a  religious  and  argumentative  Tract, 
which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  entitled,  ^'  A  few 
plain  Reasons  why  we  should  believe  in  Christ, 
and  adhere  to  his  Religion ;  addressed  to  the  Pa- 
trons and  Professors  of  the  New  Philosophy.'' 

There  is  in  this  pamphlet  much  solidity  of  argu- 
ment, and  a  becoming  warmth  of  persuasion. — 
Novelty,  either  in  the  opinions  expressed,  or  in 
the  mode  of  enforcing  or  illustrating  .them,  could 
hardly  be  hoped;  and  the  good  to  be  expected 
was  that  which  might  result  from  concentrating 
the  popular  opinions  on  the  subjects  discussed,  and 
urging  them  upon  the  attention  by  a  forcible  bre- 
vity of  application*  This  object  Cumberland  seems 
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very  steadily  to  have  kept  iD  view ;  but  I  could 
wish  that  the  introductory  paragraphs  bad  been 
written  with  less  levity.  In  a  serious,  argumenta- 
tive address,  which  professes  to  defend  the  great 
cause  of  christiarity,  and  to  convert  infidelity  by 
the  weight  and  importance  of  its  reasonings,  it  is 
unbefitting  the  subject  to  indulge  in  a  playful  irony 
of  language,  which  may  amuse  men  indeed,  but 
will  never  convince  them.  The  Tract  commences 
with  this  sort  of  buffoonery : 

^'  GENTLEMEN  PATRONS  AND  PROFESSORS  OF 
THE  NEW  philosophy! 

**  Though  I  doubt  not  but  your  iliumtnated  un- 
derstandibgs  are  stored  with  many  exquisitely  in- 
genious reasons,  why  this  our  country  should  no 
longer  retain  the  character  of  a  christian  country, 
yet  I  hope  you  will  in  candour  be  pleased  to  let  a 
plain  man  offer  you  a  few  plain  reasons  why  he 
conceives  it  should.     Old  fashioned   folks  have 
thought  that  men  are  not  found  to  be  worse  sub- 
jects to  their  king,  worse  friends  to  their  country, 
or  worse  members  of  society,  for  having  some  sense 
of  religion  ;  and  the  same  old  fashioned  folks  have 
habituated  themselves  to  believe,  that,  amongst 
all  the  religions  in  the  world,  a  better  could  not 
be  taken  up  than  that  which  we  already  possess. 
This  is  bad  enough  ;  bftt  the  following  is  worse, 
because  it  is  intended  for  argument,  while  it  is,  in 
tact,  nothing  but  banter  and  burlesque : 
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"  I  declare  to  you,  gentlemen,  without  going 
out  of  cay  way  to  compliment  you,  I  consider  your 
word  to  be  altogether  as  good  as  your  oath,  for 
your  honour  is  at  least  as  good  as  your  religion  ; 
mnd,  as  human  judges  and  juries  are  all  you  stand 
in  awe  of,  so  long  as  you  can  keep  out  of  the  ca- 
lendar, you  can  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
your  .consciences,  having  put  those  active  thief- 
catchers  to  complete  silence,  and  made  their  office 
a  perfect  sinecure.  You  can  have  no  solicitude 
about  your  country,  your  friends,  or  your  poste- 
rity, &c.'* 

I  do  not  think  that  the  cause  of  truth  was  likely 
to  be  much  advanced  by  such  arguments  as  these. 

With  the  exception  of  these  passages,  however, 
the  address  is  written  with  great  propriety,  and 
with  a  due  sense  of  its  importance.  The  conclud- 
ing paragraphs  I  will  extract,  for  they  have  much 
energy,  and  have  perhaps  the  most  eloquence  of 
any  thing  Cumberland  ever  wrote. 

"  Being  now  near  the  end  of  my  days,  I  implore 
God  to  endow  my  beloved  countrymen  with  a  right 
understanding  of  his  mercy;  and  I  conjure  them, 
as  they  value  their  happiness,  their  dignity,  their 
freedom^  their  comforts  in  this  life,  and  their  hopes 
of  eternal  blessedness  in  the  life  to  come,  to  beware 
of  those  ensnaring  principles  which  the  enemies  of 
their  peace  are  assiduously  employed  to  propagate. 
Stand  for  your  God,  my  friends,  and  he  will  stand 
for  you ;  put  faith  into  your  ^ouls  to  protect  ypur 
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altars,  and  God  will  put  courage  into  your  hearts 
to  defend  your  coasts.  Be  steady  to  your  fiiith,  be 
true  to  your  country,  be  loyal  to  your  king ;  he  is 
stedfast  in  his  duty,  let  us  be  firm  in  ours ;  he  has 
never  broke  faith  with  U8»  we  will  not  hrenk  faith 
with  him. 

"  We  will  rally  round  his  throne,  our  laws,  our 
liberties,  and  constitution,  if  the  enemy  sh^  in- 
vade us ;  we  will  rally  round  our  altars,  oitr  rdi- 
gton,  and  our  God,  if  they  send  their  incendiariet 
amongst  us ;  and  we  will  hold  in  sover^gn  con- 
tempt those  frenchified  fops  in  philosophy,  who 
would  undermine  our  principles,  and  when  tbey 
have  degraded  our  uo^ferstandings  to  the  despica* 
ble  level  of*tbeir  own,  wouki  deliver  us  over  to  be 
slaves  and  abjiects  to  the  domineering'  tyranny  of  a 
republic^  who,  havirng  washed  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  earthly  sovereign,  have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  thw  iniquity  by  renouncing  their  God. 
All  those  wretches^  unworthy  of  the  flame  of  Bri- 
tons, who,  like  footpads  in  the  cloaks  of  philoso- 
phers, lurk  about  the  outskirts  of  society,  that  from 
their  hiding  holes,  tbey  may  come  forth,  and  gire 
the  stab  to  the  religion  of  their  rejected  Saviour, 
are  the  sneaking  emissaries,  the  insidious  cowardly 
abettors  of  our  inveterate  and  envious  enemy.—* 
Again  1  conjure  you ;  I  implore  you  to  beware  of 
them;  they  will  civilly,  cirouitously,   cunningly 
attempt  to  circumvent  you ;  they  will  write  no- 
vels, histories,  dramas,  to  corrupt  you ;  they  will 
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dress  up  vicious  characteis  in  the  borrowed  ck>dies 
of  virtue,  paint  adultresses  in  amiable  but  false 
colours,  to  engage  your  pity,  and  exhibit  seduc* 
tion,  intemperance,  impurity,  prafaneness,  even 
atheism  itself,  in  lights  so  faHacioosly  attractive, 
as  may  surprise  your  passions,  and  in  the  unguarded 
moments  of  weakness  insinuate  their  own  diabolical 
principles  into  your  incautious  hearts.  Once  more 
I  beseech  you  to  beware  of  than,  and  sum  up  my 
most  earnest  wishes  for  your  prosperity  in  the  fol« 
lowing,  prayer: 

^^  O  GoBt,  all  gracious  and  all  good,  on  whose 
protecting  providence  we  rest  our  hope,  now  in  this 
evil  time  save  us  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee^ 
a^d  amidst  the  tern^rs  of  thy  judgments,  when  tri- 
bulation is  come  upon  the  earth,  send  down  thy 
Holy  Spirit  upon  us,  that  turning  from  the  wick- 
edness of  our  ways,  and  seeking  Thee,  in  whom 
alone  there  is  salvation,  we  may  obtain  remission 
of  our  sins,  and  be  received,'  as  hitherto  we  have 
been,  into  thy  most  merciful  favour  and  protec-* 
tion.  Spare  us,  O  Lord^  spare  us ;  And  if  it  be 
thy  will  to  send  upon  the  earth  thy  three  sore  evils, 
the  swc»rd,  the  pestilence^  and  the  famine,  pour 
not  the  full  vial  of  thy  wrath  upon  us ;  correct  us. 
Lord,  but  not  in  thine  anger,  lest  thou  bring  us  to 
nothing.  We  acknowledge  and  bewail  our  offences ; 
we  lament  the  influence  of  those  principles,  which, 
setting  all  authority  divine  and  human  at  defiance, 
are  spreading  infidelity  over  the  whole  christian 
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world ;  and  with  horror  we  confess,  that  even  ift 
this  our  soil  those  poisonous  seeds  have  taken  root. 
Purify  our  hearts,  O  God,  we  beseech  thee ;  send 
the  health  <^  thy  saving  grace  amongst  us,  and 
enable  us  to  escape  that  plague,  more  terrible  than 
all  which  can  afflict  the  body,  that  great  offence 
which  can  destroy  the  soul.     Direct  the  councils, 
O  Lord,  we  pray  thee,  and  prosper  the  endeavour* 
of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  and  those  who  are  ia 
authority  under  him,  for  the  welfare  of  these  king- 
doms ;  and  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  thy  faith&l 
people  that  sense  of  thy  true  religion,  that  zeal  for 
thy  worship,  and  respect  for  the  church  established, 
as  may  for  ever  frustrate  the  devices,  and  disap- 
point the  malice  of  all  such,  who  either  openly  re- 
vile thy  name,  or  secretly  conspire  to  ensnare  the 
understandings  and  pervert  the  minds  of  weak  and 
unstable  men.     And,  O  Lord  God  omnipotent,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  war  and  peace,  we 
do  not  presume  to  search  into  thy  unfathomable 
councils,  nor  dare  to  ask  how  long  thou  wilt  per- 
mit the  impious  and  ungodly  men,  who  are  a  sword 
of  thine,  to  triumph  and  lay  waste  the   nations; 
but  fight  thou  for  us,  O  God,  who  are  armed  in 
thy  defence,  and  duly  conscious  from  whom  alone 
Cometh  all  victory,  are  ever  prepared  to  give,  not 
unto  ourselves,  but  unto  Thee  the  glory  :  Save  us, 
therefore,  we  beseech  thee,  from  the  hands  of  our 
enemies ;  and  whilst  we  praise  and  magnify  thy 
holy  name,  for  thy  past  mercies  vouchsafed  to  us, 
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withdraw  not  from  us  thy  help,  O  God,  but  send 
us  forth  with  hearts  confirmed  in  thy  faith,  and 
strengthen  us  for  the  battle;  so  shall  the  high 
thoughts  of  the  proud  be  brought  low,  and  the 
enemy,  who  now  boasteth  himself  in  his  strength, 
be  taught  to  confess,  that  in  thy  name  alone  there  is 
salvation,  and  that  whoso  dwelleth  under  the  de-* 
fence  of  the  Most  High,  shall  abide  under  the  sha« 
dow  of  the  Almighty/' 

When  Cumberland  published  this  tract,  he 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Bishop  of 
London  politely  acknowledged  the  present:  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  not.  Perhaps  his 
Grace  looked  first  at  the  introductory  paragraph, 
was  displeased  with  its  flippancy,  and  read  no  far- 
ther :  the  only  excuse  which  can  be  surmised  for 
such  an  omission  of  common  courtesy. 
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CHAP.  XXV.     • 

Enumeration  of  Cumberland's  various  plays^  pro* 
duced  between  1790  and  ISOS.-^O/*  these  only 
three  deserve  to  be  remembered^  the  Jew,  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  and  First  Love.— 
Examination  qf  each  of  these  dramas. — Sheya 
not  skilfully  drawn. — Mrs.  Inchbald'^  saga- 
ciVy.— Penruddock  an  interesting  character.-^ 
A  lesson  for  married  people  recommended  by  Mrs. 
IvcHBALD.— 'Cumber lan^Ts  great  defect  as  a 
dramatic  writer  stated.^^The  forwardness  of  his 
females. 

In  enumerating  the  multifarious  literary  produc* 
tions  of  Cumberland  it  will  not  be  necessary  dis- 
tinctly to  examine  each.  Many  of  them  have 
quietly  passed  into  oblivion,  and  it  would  be  fri- 
volous to  drag  them  from  their  quiet  slumbers 
in  forgetfulness,  to  subject  them  to  an  ordeal 
which  they  are  not  calculated  to  encounter,  and 
from  which  no  benefit  could  be  derived.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  his  numerous  dramas,  few  of 
which  now  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  many  which  are  now  laid 
bjfy  might  be  performed  with  greater  advantage  to 
public  taste  and  morals  than  those  can  which  are 
occasionally  brought  forward. 
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These  I  have  noticed  with  a  d^ree  of  minuteness 
in  proportion  to  what  I  conceived  to  be  their  me- 
rits, and  according  to  the  degree  in  which  I  ima-^ 
gined  them  to  be  illustrative  of  Cumberland's  ta« 
tents.  In  the  great  mass  of  his  plays,  however, 
written  between  the  years  1790  and  1808,  I  know 
but  three  that  can  deserve  examination :  the  Wheel 
of  Fortune,  the  Jew,  and  First  Love,  Of  these, 
the  first  is  frequently  performed,  the  second  some- 
times, and  the  last  never. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  these 
dramas,  I  will  enumerate  the  names  of  all  that 
he  produced  between  the  periods  already  men- 
tioned. 

At  the  Haymarket  theatre  was  acted  the  comic 
opera  of  Wat  Tyler y  afterwards  altered  in  conse* 
quence  of  some  objections  by  the  Lord  Chamber** 
lain,  and  produced  under  the  name  of  the  Armourer. 
After  this  the  comedies  of  the  Country  Attorney^ 
and  the  Box  Lobby  Challefigej  and  the  drama  of 
Don  Pedro.  For  the  Boz  Lobby  Challenge  a  hu- 
morous epilogue  was  written  by  George  Colman. 

At  Drury-Lane  were  performed  the  Jew^  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  First  Love,  the  Last  of  the 
Family,  the  Word  for  Nature,  the  Dependant,  the 
Eccentric  Lover,  and  the  Sailor's  Daughter.  Also„ 
(in  1808)  after  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs,  tk 
comic  opera  called  the  Jew  of  Mogadore,  which 
seemed  to  be  intended  as  another  attempt  to 
awaken  kindness  and  good  will  towards  the  in^ 
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dividual  of  that  race^  The  piece  failed,  however, 
and  deservedly,  for  it  had  neither  mirth,  wit,  nor 
humour  to  recommead  it*  The  songs,  ind^ 
were  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  level  of  such 
composition^,  but  the  dullness  of  the  whole  hurried 
it  into  oblivion. 

At  Covent-Garden  were  acted,  The  Days  of 
Yore^  False  Impremom,  A  Hint  to  Husbandsj  and 
Joanna  of  Montfaucon.  This  last  piece  I  do  not 
find  any  where  mentioned  by  Cumberland  ;  pro* 
bably  he  did  not  regard  it  as  his  own,  being  only 
adapted  by  him  for  the  stage  from  one  of  Kotze- 
hue's  dramas.  It  was  acted  in  1800»  and  wa^' 
published  with  a  prologue  and  a  long  preface  by 
Cumberland^  In  the  prologue  he  alludes  to  the 
difficulty  of  working  upon  the  ideas  of  another  maa 
in  the  following  lines : 

The  scenes  that  soon  will  open  to  your  view, 
In  their  first  sketch  a  foreif^  author  drew ; 
If  merely  tracing  his  inventiYe  thoufht^ 
We  set  translatiqn's  servile  task  at  noti|^ht. 
All  who  can  jud^  our  labour  must  confess, 
Originality  had  made  it  less. 

The  difficulty,  indeed,  must  have  been  greatly 
increased  to  Cumberland,  because  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  German  language,  and  had  to 
trust  therefore  to  the  imperfect  conceptions  of 
another*  It  was  a  task,  however,  unworthy  of  bis 
talents,  and  the  success  of  the  undertaking  was 
equal  to  its  merits. 
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The  comedy  of  the  Jew  was  the  first  new  piece 
exhibited  on  the  stage  of  the  late  Drury-Lane 
theatre,  after  it  had  splendidly  risen  from  that  rqin 
to  which  it  has  been  recently  devoted  a  second 
time,  and  from  which  it  is  now  a  second  time  likely 
to  emerge.  Its  chief  object  is  distinctly  avowed 
by  Cumberland  to  have  been  the  benevolent  one 
of  rescuing  a  persecuted  race  of  beings  from  that 
hereditary  contempt  and  degradation  which  had 
for  ages  belonged  to  them  ;  and  though  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  notions  of  my  countrymen  have 
been  much  softened  by  this  comedy,  or  by  the 
character  of  Abraham  Abrahams  in  the  Observer^ 
yet  every  praise  must  be  conceded  to  the  author's^ 
intention.  He  has,  at  least,  made  three  Jews 
amiable  and  interesting,  which  might  be  deemed 
an  extraordinary  eflfort,  did  we  not  remember  that 
'   Gay  has  done  as  much  for  a  highway-man. 

Sheva^  however,  does  not  exclusively  obtain  our 
regard:  he  is  sometimes  ridiculous, and  sometimes 
conteifQptible.  When  he  relieves  the  distresses  of 
others  with  a  noble  disdain  of  publicity,  nay, 
with  a  patient  endurance  of  insults  as  the  conse- 
quence, we  admire  his  virtues ;  but,  in  making 
him  penurious  with  all  the  absurd  excesses  of  a 
miser,  he  too  often  excites  our  laughter  without 
improving  our  good  will.  He  is  still  exhibited 
with  some  of  the  presumed  attributes  of  his  race, 
but  charity  is  given  to  him  to  counterbalance  their 
obloquy.      Would  not  Cumberland    have   done 
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better,  however,  ds  bis  iDtentioo  teslAy  was  to 
exalt  that  people,  had  be  pqiirtrayed  him  smch  as, 
I  believe,  he  might  have  found  him  in  society, 
liberal,  hospitable,  kind,  and  generous,  with  no 
other  differen<^e  in  bis  conduct  than  wbat  a  differ- 
ence of  religious  faith  must  produce  ?  To  make 
him  a  miser  was  to  make  him  despicable :  and  to 
make  him  a  miser  only  that  he  might  have  enough 
to  assist  others  was  to  make  him  unnatural.  No 
man  thinks  much  of  his  fellow  creatures  who  has 
learned  to  ibrget  himself,  and  it  is  in  a  ccmimunion 
of  interests,  pleasures,  and  feelings  that  one  part, 
and  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  virtue's  ddigfats 
consists.  He  who  has  persuaded  himself  that  he 
may  starve  his  servants  and  his  oWn  body,  to  hoard 
up  money  for  benevolent  uses,  will  soion  discover 
that  what  he  wants  himself  others  may  want,  and 
he  will  keep  his  gold  untouched.  By  such  conduct, 
too,  be  fails  in  the  first  duty  of  every  man,  that  to- 
wards himself  and  to  those  under  him,  and  how  can 
he  suppose  it  more  worthy  to  befiiend  the  stranger 
or  the  profligate  than  these  ? 
\  In  making  Sheva^  therefore,  a  penurious  miser, 
that  by  such  self-denial,  he  might  do  more  good, 
Cumberland  viohited  nature ;  and  in  endeavouring 
to  astonish  by  a  combination  of  characters  hitherto 
known  to  be  immiscible,  he  weakened  the  effect 
of  that  union,  (the  jew  and  the  philanthfopidt) 
which  every  man  mu^t  wish  to  be  not  only  pro- 
bable but  common. 
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MrsJiichbald,in  her  prefttory  strictures  upon  this 
comedy,yenture8,however,tocomineDdCumberland 
for  having  attained  a  double  purpose  in  Sbeva,  that 
of  exhibiting  a  virtuous  Jew  aftd  a  virtuom  nUier* 
A  virtuous  Jew  he  has  certainly  displayed :  but  a 
virtuous  miser  is  what  no  man  can  display.  I^ 
wish  Mrs«  Inchbald  had  duly  weighed  the  import 
of  this  word  before  she  used  it.  A  miser  cannot 
be  virtuous :  if  be  be  virtuous  he  is  not  a  miser. 
A  miser  is  a  wretch  whose  whole  soul  is  centered 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  who  would 
sooner  yield  the  blood  fh)m  bia  veins  than  the  gold 
from  his  coffers.  He  has  but  one  idea,  one  wish, 
one^  enjoyment,  and  that  is  to  hoard :  to  give  is 
beyond  his  comprehension.  Can  such  a  being  be 
virtuous?  No.  But  if  he  is  virtuous,  if  be  bestows 
as  freely  as  he  gathers,  if  he  knows  ^^  the  luxury 
of  doing  good,**  then  he  cannot  be  the  wretch  I 
have  described:  he  cannot  be  a  miser  either  to 
himself  or  toothers.  Cumberland,  however,  for* 
getful  of  this  truth,  has  absurdly  endeavoured  to 
depict  a  ccmtradiction,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald,  drawing 
her  notions  from  the  character  instead  of  frcm  life^ 
has  applauded  it  with  a  contradiction  of  terms  no 
less  absurd. 

Her  praise  of  avarice  and  her  condemnation  of 
p^^erty  in  poets,  as  the  result  of  their  own  ex-^ 
travagance,  amy  be  passed  over  without  any  reply : 
but  the  following  positions  are  new  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  man,  and  deserve  to  be  transcribed. 
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'^  lodiscriminate  profusion  has  been  the  dra- 
matic hero's  virtue  in  every  comedy  till  Cumber- 
land shewed  to  the  long  bKnded  world,  that — the 
less  a  man  gives  to  himself  ^  the  more^  it  is  probable^ 
he  bestows  upon  his  neighbour.  This  conclusion  is 
derived  from  the  certainty  that-— /A^  less  a  man  loves 
himself  the  more  he  is  affectionate  to  others.** 

The  beautiful  novelty  as  well  as  obscurity  of 
these  sentiments,  leaves  me  no  hope  that  I  can  de- 
monstrate to  the  reader  their  peculiar  acuteness: 
and  I  shall  dismiss  them  therefore  with  simply 
observing,  that  all  social  love  springs  irom  self- 
love,  and  that  when  a  man  has  lost  all  self»regard, 
all  self-reverence,  he  will  soon  degenerate  into 
misanthropy.  It  is  only  while  we  believe  that 
mankind  can  be  useful  or  pleasing  to  ourselves  that 
we  are  disposed,  as  by  a  mutual  obligation,  to  be 
useful  or  pleasing  to  them :  but,  if  we  cease  to 
care  for  ourselves,  our  dependence  upon  others  is 
diminished  in  proportion,  and  finding  that  we  can 
do  without  their  aid,  we  feel  no  disposition  to 
awaken  or  uphold  their  benevolence  towards  us  by 
bestowing  our  aid  upon  them* 

The  other  characters  of  this  comedy  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  merely  as  subsidiary  to  that  of 
Sheva.  They  serve  to  fill  up  the  scenes  and  to 
carry  on  the  action  ;  but  they  leave  no  trace  upon 
the  mind.  Jubal is  sometimes  humorous,  indeed, 
but  it  is  the  humour  of  farce  rather  than  of  comedy. 
The  plot  is  pleasing,  and  though  not  intricate, 
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sufficiently  perplexed  to  keep  the  attention  awake. 
The  Wheel  of  Fortune  was  the  next  drama  that 
Cumberland  produced,  and  its  present  popularity 
is  the  best  proof  of  its  excellence.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Kemble's  performance 
of  Penruddock  has  contributed  largely  to  this 
popularity,  and  Cumberland  justly  observes,  that 
*'  when  so  much  belongs  to  the  actor,  the  author 
must  be  careful  how  he  arrogates  too  much  to  him- 
self:*' but  still  great  merit  must  be  allowed 
to  the  writer. 

It  has  been  very  commonly  believed  that  Cum- 
berland derived  the  general  outline  of  his  plot 
from  Kotzebue's  Misanthropy  and  Repentance^  a 
manuscript  translation  of  which  was  lying  in  the 
manager's  hands  at  the  time  when  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune  was  produced.  The  striking  similarity 
between  the  chief  incidents  of  the  two  plays,  jus- 
tified, indeed,  this  suspicion,  and  the  author  of  the 
translation  from  Kotzebue  openly  accused  Cum- 
berland of  having  unfairly  pirated  from  his  work. 
This  charge  Cumberland  as  openly  denied,  and 
professed,  I  believe,  that  he  took  the  hint  of  his 
own  play  from  a  review  of  the  Grerman  one  which 
he  accidentally  saw. 

Whether,  however,  he  invented  or  whether  he 
borrowed  the  plot,  it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  it 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  and  one  which  no  re- 
petition of  performance  can  hardly  rob  of  its  power 
to  please.     The  chief  character,  (Penruddock)  is 
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drawn  with  some  master-stroks  of  art.  That  n<^ 
bleness  of  nature  which  misfortune  might  obscure 
but  could  not  subdue,  and  that  sensibility  <^  heart 
which  defied  the  power  of  time  to  eradicate  its 
sorrows,  are  two  features  in  the  composition  of 
this  part  which  Cumberland  has  pourtrayed  with 
happy  skill.  Nor  ought  less  praise  to  be  bestowed 
upon  him  for  the  judgment  and  intimate  knowled^ 
of  effect  which  he  has  displayed  in  selecting  the 
most  interesting  situations  for  the  operation  of 
these  two  feelings,  without  which  their  exist- 
ence would  have  impressed  the  mind  but  faintly. 
I  do  not  know,  indeed,  any  scene  of  any  modern 
drama,  which  is  conducted  with  more  dexterity 
than  jthe  interview  between  Penruddoek  9.nd  young 
WoodviUcy  when  the  former  details  to  the  son  all 
the  baseness  of  his  father.  It  is  wrought  up  with 
consummate  skill. 

.  The  misanthropy  of  Penruddeck  consists  rather 
in  his  feelings,  than  in  bis  practice,  towards  mafi- 
kind.  He  shuns  his  fellow-creatures,  but  he  does 
not  hate  them.  He  seeks  solitude  as  the  balm  of 
a  wounded  heart,  not  as  the  retirement  of  a  sple- 
i^tic  one.  He  hides  his  sorrows  from  those  whom 
he  does  not  think  can  participate  them,  but  to  the 
sorrows  of  others  be  is  not  insensible.  A  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  anticipated  revenge  draws  him 
from  his  seclusion, but  the  native  benevolence  and 
kindness  of  his  heart  soon  subdue  all  the  rough 
asperities  of  his  disposition,  and  he  who  came  fortli 
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into  society  only  to  punish  and  destroy,  remains 
to  do  good  and  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  it.  Such 
IS  the  character  of  Penruddock^  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  required  no  ordinary  powers  to 
discriminate  its  qualities  as  Cumberland  has  done; 
for  this  praise  is  his  alone,  Kotzebue's  recluse 
being  wholly  distinct  from  Penruddock  in  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

Mrs.  Inchbald,  whom  to  praise  is  more  pleasing 
than  to  censure,  has  written  some  very  sensible 
observations  upon  this  drama,  and  paid  a  due 
tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  actor  whose  per- 
formance of  Penrtiddock  I  have  already  mentioned. 
"  Old  men  in  love,'^  she  truly  observes,  "  have 
caused  more  laughter  and  derision  on  the  stage, 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  common  occurrence  which 
the  dramatist  has  copied.  Here,  astonishing  re- 
verse !  love,  in  the  decline  of  Nfe,  constitutes  a 
character  deeply  pathetic." 

All  the  interest  of  the  play  is  concentered  in  this 
character,  and  Cumberland  seems  to  have  been  so 
well  aware  of  it,  that  the  other  personages  of  th6 
drama  are  permitted  to  appear  and  disappear  with-* 
out  much  concern  either  in  the  spectator  or  reader. 
Some  attempt  to  relieve  this  uniform  mediocrity 
has  been  made,  indeed,  in  the  characters  of  Go^ 
vemor  Tempest  and  Sir  David  Daw ;  but  though 
they  amuse  on  the  stage  they  lose  all  power  of 
doing  it  in  the  closet.  Penruddock  is  the  fixed 
star  of  this  comedy,  and  the  rest  of  the  characters 
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are  only  sateUiteg  that  move  round  him  with  di- 
minished splendor.  They  are  all  drawn,  indeed, 
with  chastity  of  colouring,  but  they  want  botdness 
of  expression  and  design  to  give  them  permanent 
effect. 

The  language,  throughout,  is  elegant,  apd  in 
Penruddock  sometimes  elevated ;  but  the  senti- 
ments  which  he  is  made  to  utter  are  not  always 
without  inflation  and  obscurity.  .  The  following 
reply  to  Weazle^  who  reminds  him  that  money  can 
purchase  female  attractions,  has  always  appeared 
to  me  ineffably  absurd : 

"  I  keep  a  woman,"  says  he :  "  she  visits  me 
every  day,  makes  my  bed,  sweeps  my  house,  cooks 
my  dinner,  and  is  seventy  years  of  age,-^€<  / 
remt  lier!* 

It  is  remarkable  that  Cumberland  did  not  enter- 
tain the  same  notion  of  the  merit  of  this  drama  as 
the  public.  To  a  gentleman  who  seized  an  op- 
portunity of  thanking  him  for  the  delight  he  had 
experienced  in  reading  it,  he  replied,  with  some 
chagrin,  "  Sir,  that  is  not  the  best  thing  I  ever 


wrote.'* 


Such  was  hu  opinion ;  yet,  if  I  were  called  upon 
to  pronounce  which  of  his  dramas  I  considered  as 
the  best,  upon  a  general  estimation  of  general  ex- 
cellence, I  think  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune.  There  are,  i  n  other  of  his  plays, 
particular  scenes,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  that  may 
be  found  in  this ;  but  none  of  his  dramas  maintain 
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9uch  a  cofnmanding  interest  in  the  mind  during 
the  whole  progress  o(\  the  action,  nor  is  there,  in 
any  of  them,  any  character  so  feUcitously  supported 
throughout  as  Penruddock. 

The  comedy  of  First  Love  is.  greatly  inferior 
either  to  the  Jew  or  the  Wheel  of  Fortune.  The 
plot' is  confused  rather  than  artfully  intricate: 
though  it  is  sometimes  interesting.  The  dialogue 
is  dull ;  it  has  neither  wit,  nor  any  quick  recipro- 
cation of  lively  sentiments.  The  situations  are 
seldom  comic ;  it  approaches  decidedly  to  senti- 
mental comedy  in  all  the  worst  features  of  that 
species  of  composition,  and  which,  if  it  were 
not  redeemed  by  better  instances,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  condemn  with  as  much  severity  as 
Voltaire.  "  Je  souscris  entierement,"  says  he, 
in  a  letter  to  the  dramatist,  Sumorokof,  '^  a  tout 
ce  que  tous  dites  de  M oliere  et  de  la  comedie  lar- 
moyante,  qui,  a  la  honte  de  la  nation,  a  succed6  au 
seul  vrai  genre  comique  portfe  h,  perfection  par 
r  inimitable  Moliere/* 

Of  the  characters  of  this  play  Sabdia's  is  the 
most  interesting,  and  Bilfy  Bustle* ^  the  most  con- 
temptible. David  Mowbray  is  wiell  supported  in 
some  parts.  The  broken  and  disfigured  language 
ofSabina  is  badly  constructed.  It  is  not  the  im- 
perfect diction  of  a  foreigner,  labouring  to  express 
herself  in  a  strange  tongue,  but  the  blundering 
efforts  of  one  who  seems  to  know  no  language. 

The  characters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrangle  are 
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absurdly  itnagioed  and  absurdly  supported.  Thqr 
quarrel  without  motive,  and  are  kind  again  without 
reconciliation.  Marriage  is  embayed  with  multi- 
tudinous evils,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  contains 
such  fiivolous  rancour  as  this.  Domestic  wrang- 
lings  are  common  enough  in  those  whom  necessity 
compels  to  live  together,  but  whom  nature  has 
disjoined  in  every  quality  of  mind  and  body :  yet, 
there  is  commonly  a  cause  for  bickering,  and  they 
do  not  contend  as  he^cats  do  only  because  they 
happen  to  meet. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mrs.  Inchbald,  whose  general 
observations  on  this  play  I  willingly  approve, 
should  have  singled  out  these  very  characters  as 
the  only  objects  of  her  applause. 

'^  Some  excellent  instruction  to  the  married,'' 
says  she,  ^*  will  be  found  in  the  connubial  conduct 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrangle,  particularly  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fourth  act/* 

Unfortunate  in  her  praise  of  the  conjugal  in- 
structions, she  is  more  than  unfortunate  in  the 
example  wliich  she  has  cited.  If  there  be  a  scene 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  English  drama,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  unnatural  absurdity,  it  is  this 
one,  where  the  contentious  couple  are  suddenly 
converted,  at  the  writer's  will,  into  a  loving  and 
affectionate  pair,  by  the  operation  of  the  following 
dialogue,  which  I  am  tempted  to  copy,  only  as  an 
irresistible  prodf  of  my  assertions:-^^ 
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.  Mr.f^.    (k^Ur  a  pautej  Mrs.  Wrangle — ^Love! 

Mrs,fK    Mr.  Wrangle— My  dear! 

Mr,  W,    I  begin  to  think  — — 

Mr$.  ¥9^.    What  do  you  begin  to  think  ? 

Mr,  W,    That  vi  e  have  exposed  ourselves  very  sui&ciently. 

Mrs,  W,    Quite  enough  in  all  conscience.-^Why  would,  you  complain 
to  my  father  ? 

Mr,  H^,    Why  would  you  complain  to  jrour  brother  ? 

Mrs,  W,    We  were  both  to  blame :  complaints  are  very  foolish. 

Mr,  W,    Then  away  with  them  at  once,  say  I. 

Mrs,  W.     For  ever !  Lef  us  forbear  to  gratify  our  friends  by  never 
publishing  our  disagreements. 

Mr.  W,    Ajid  cure  the  world  of  its  contempt^  by  never  calling  upon 
it  for  its  pity. 

Mrs,  W,    Agreed !  here's  my  hand  upon  it. 

Mr.  W,    And  here's  my  heart,  to  which  I  press  you  with  the  warm 
affection  of  a  husband  that  will  never  cool. 

Mrs,  fV,    And  I  return  it  with  the  love  and  duty  of  a  wife»  who  will 
aever  create  a  murmur  nor  utter  one  again. 
.  Mr,  W,    Why  this  is  happiness  without  hypocrisy. 

Mrs,  IV,    Perfect  felicity  unfeigned. 

Mr,  W,    Oh !  joyous  husband ! 

Mrs,  IV,    Ob  1  transported  wUie !  (ExtwiU), 

And,  let  me  exclaim,  Oh  !  ineffable  nonsense ! 
Yet  I  would  praise  it  more  than  Mrs.  Inchbald 
has  even  done,  and  I  am  sure  as  sincerely,  if  I 
could  believe  that  matrimonial  quarrels  ever  ter- 
minated with  such  a  cordial  resolution  in  the 
parties  never  to  renew  them.  Alas !  if  conjugal 
felicity  could  be  purchased  by  a  few  exclamatory 
sentences,  and  a  shake  of  the  hand,  who  would  be 
unhappy?  And  we  are  to  suppose,  from  Mrs* 
Inchbald's  observations,  that  they  may  be  so  pur- 
chased, or  how  could  we  find  that  '*  particularly 
excellent  instruction  to  the  married,"  which  she 
ascribes  to  this  very  scene?     Had  Cumberland 
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wished  to  make  the  reformation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wrangle  morally  beneficial,  he  should  have  made 
it  gradual  and  probable^  so  that  the  spectator 
might  acknowledge  its  verisimilitude  and  be 
tempted  to  hope  a  similar  result  from  the  employ- 
ment of  similar  means.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  fiction  can  ever  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind: for  when  we  see  events  produced  by  no 
apparent  influence  of  causes,  but  by  the  magic 
decree  of  the  author's  will,  we  feel  too  intensely 
that  they  are  imaginary,  and  neither  hope  to 
produce  them  in  ourselves  nor  expect  to  find 
them  in  others. 

ThidI,  however,  is  the  great  defect  of  Cumber- 
land as  a  dramatic  writer :  he  hastens  what  he 
wishes  to  produce  with  too  much  rapidity.  He 
does  not  leave  it  possible  for  the  spectator  to  sup- 
ply what  is  wanting,  because  he  has  no  artjn 
making  the  deficiency  appear  just  what  must  be 
omitted  in  the  brief  scenes  of  a  drama.  He  seems 
to  have  regarded  himself  as  a  first  cause  to  wbom 
all  things  were  possible,  without  remembering  that 
his  appeal  was  to  be  to  finite  beings  who  can  admit 
as  true  only  what  they  can  comprehend  as  such. 

In  no  comedy  of  Cumberland's  is  this  defect 
more  unpleasantly  obvious.,  perhaps,  than  in  his 
Hint  to  Husbands^  which  was  acted  at  Covent- 
Garden  in  1806.  Here  the  scenes  are  hurried  on 
with  a  degree  of  despatch  and  a  disregard  of  the 
spectator's  right  to   understand  what   he  is  to 
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believe,  which  may  be  very  commodious  for  the 
indolence  of  a  dramatic  writer,  but  which  will  be 
surely  injurious  to  liis  fame.  No  time  is  allowed 
for  the  developement  of  the  passions,  but  every 
thing  happens  just  as  the  author  requires.  The 
play  indeed  was  deservedly  unsuccessful,  for  be- 
sides this  prominent  deficiency,  it  wanted  every 
requisite  of  a  good  comedy.  The  character  of 
Lady  Transit  \h  pleasing :  but  nothing  can  be  more 
frivolously  inefficient  than  the  attempts  at  humour 
in  Dogherty.  This  was  his  last  effort  to  delineate 
the  Irish  character,  and  I  think  it  the  last^  in 
merit,  that  has  yet  been  made  by  any. 
'  In  an  address  to  the  Readei\  which  is  prefixed 
to  this  play,  Cumberland  reiterates  his  boast  of 
having  "  written  more  for  the  stage  than  any  one 
of  his  nation  ever  did."  Of  this  numeral  renown 
he  seems  to  have  been  proud,  for  he  frequently 
alludes  to  it :  but  had  his  hopes  been  raised  to  the 
acquisition  of  posthumous  fame,  I  think  he  would 
have  wished  he  had  written  less.  Most  of  his 
plays  exhibit  evident  marks  of  rapidity  in  com«- 
position :  they  want  that  skilful  distribution  of  the 
incidents,  and  that  nice  observance  of  probability 
in  their  production,  which  he  had  ability  enough 
to  devise,  but  had  not  leisure  enough  to  practise. 

Before  I  dismiss,  from  my  consideration,  the 
dramas  of  Cumberland,  I  wish  to  advert  to  a 
peculiarity  which  has  been  much  forced  upon 
ipy  attention  by  a  regular  perusal  of  them.     His 
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female  characters  are  all  drawn  with  a  degree  of 
frankness  in  love-affairs  which  a  fastidious  critic 
might  pronounce  to  be  wantonness.  Nor  does 
this  peculiarity  belong  merely  to  his  plays.  In 
his  novels  it  equally  prevails.  The  task  of  making 
lave,  as  it  is  termed,  he  generally  throws  upon  the 
lady,  by  providing  bashful  and  timid  suitors  who 
require  encouragement  to  declare  their  passion. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  unseemly,  though 
Cumberland  probably  thought  it  natural.  If  the 
reader  require  to  be  convinced  of  this  predilec- 
tion in'  him  for  candour  and  simplicity  in  females^ 
let  him  examine  many  of  the  interviews  between 
Arundel  and  Lady  Louisa  G. ;  between  Martlake 
and  Lady  Jane;  between  Henry  and  Isabella; 
between  Charlotte  Rusport^  in  the  IVest  Indian^ 
and  Belcour;  between  Sophia^  in  the  BrotherSfSnd 
Bel/ieldy  and  between  Emily  in  the  Wheel  ofTor^ 
tuney  and  Captain  Woodville.  A  very  cursory  in* 
spection  of  these  scenes  will  shew  him  that  little 
is  left  to  the  lover  but  silent  acquiescence :  and 
if  he  extend  his  view  through  all  the  plays  of 
Cumberland  he  will,  perhaps,  think  with  me,  that 
what  he  so  uniformly  exhibited  he  practically  ap* 
proved  of. 
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CHAP.  XXVL 

Examination  of  Cumberland's  remaining  prodtiC'^ 
tians. — Hi$  Memo  lit  s. — Writes  the  Exodiad 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  J.  B.  Burges. — Its  me^ 
diocrity, — Quotation  from  Moliere  appiicaMe 
to  Cumberland.— Becomes  the  editor  of  Ae 
Select  British  Drama. — Engaged  in  a  news^^ 
paper  which  fails. — Establishes  the  LoNinxK 
Review. — The  absurdity  of  its  principle  de* 
monstrated. — Its  particular  defects. — Cumber'- 
lands  ridiculous  praise  of  Mr.  Townsend's 
ARMi4fGBD90N. — Patronises  Mr.  Stothard's 
painting  of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims. — Publishes 
his  poem  of  Retrospection  a  few  days  before 
his  death. — Examination  qfit. 

As  I  have  thus  anticipated  the  literary  progress  of 
Cumberland,  I  ^hali  devote  this  chapter  to  an  exa- 
mination of  his  remaining  productions,  and  then 
conclude  the  volume  with  such  a  detail  of  h,is  per- 
sonal, history,  during  the  period  in  which  he  wrote 
them,  as  I  cm  procure. 

Of  bis  Memoirs  which  hold  a  distinguished 
place  among  his  writings,  I  can  have  nothing  to 
.nay  here,  having  had  so  many  occasions  of  express- 
ing, incidentally,  my  opinion  of  them.  They  will 
always  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  history  of  his 
private  and  public  life,  as  far  as  he  has  thought  it 
20  2 
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proper  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  either ;  and 
they  will  always  be  esteemed  for  that  fund  of 
literary  anecdote  which  they  contain,  and  in  the 
detail  of  which  Cumberland  peculiarly  excels.  A 
great  chasm,  however,  they  must  leave  in  every 
thing  relating  to  his  writings,  except  the  simple 
statement  of  their  production,  or  of  the  events 
connected  with  their  success  or  failure :  and  this 
chasm  it  has  been  my  object  to  fill  up  in  the  pre- 
sent work.  With  what  success  I  have  done  it, 
must  be  decided  by  others. 

In  1S07  Cumberland  associated  himself  with  Sir 
James  Bland  Burges,  in  the  task  of  composing  the 
Exodiady  another  sacred  epic,  founded  upon  that 
portion  of  scriptural  history  which  comprises  the 
history  of  Moses  from  the  time  of  his  leading  the 
Israelites  out  Of  Egypt,  to  his  death  upon  Mount 
Horeb.  This  poem  is  divided  into  two  parts,  aad 
subdivided  into  eight  books.  No  means  are  af- 
forded by  which  to  discriminate  the  respective 
efforts  of  the  respective  writers,  and  praise  or 
blame,  therefore,  cannot  be  distinctly  appropriated* 
This  partnership  in  applause  and  censure,  seems 
to  have  been  studiously  sought  by  the  authors,  for 
they  acknowledge,  that  though  they  may  fail  "  to 
leave  a  monument  of  their  fame,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bequeathing  a  memorial  of  their  friend- 
ship.'* 

Whoever  considers  the  nature  of  intellectual 
labour,  will  be  immediately  sensible  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  two  men  so  to  exercise  their  fancy  and 
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judgment,  in  conjunction,  upon  any  single  topic, 
as  to  produce  a  regular  and  harmonious  whole. 
There  will  necessarily  be  a  diversity  of  style,  of 
sentiments,  and  of  language  ;  and  if,  in  any  part, 
they  endeavour  to  incorporate  their  distinct  pro- 
ductions by  a  thorough  intermixture  of  sentences, 
the  most  discordant  effect  must  be  produced.  All 
that  can  be  done  by  such  joint  manufacturers  is,  for 
each  to  take  his  single  book  or  division,  and  when 
the  whole  is  written,  to  unite  them  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  they  can.  This  was  the  plan  com- 
monly pursued  by  Beaumont  and  Ftetcher,  by 
Massinger  and  Decker,  and  by  Dryden  and  Lee ; 
and  it  isi¥he  only  one  by  which  any  probability  of 
success  can  be  entertained.  But  even  then,  a 
general  discrepancy  will  be  sufficiently  obvious, 
for,  in  any  extensive  work  embracing  many  cir- 
cumstances and  descriptions,  and  much  diversity 
of  incident,  it  requires  all  the  vigilance  of  a  single 
author  to  avoid  inconsistencies  and  contradiction, 
and  how  difficult,  therefore,  if  not  impossible, 
it  must  be  for  two  men  to  commingle  their  ideas 
without  confusion  or  perplexity. 

If  I  would  deliver  an  opinion  upon  this  work, 
which  I  might  afterwards  support  by  evidence,  if 
required,  I  should  say,  that  it  is  inferior,  in  many 
parts,  to  Calvary^  while,  perhaps,  it  equals  that 
poem  in  others.  The  versification  is  fluent,  but 
seldom  vigorous  or  animated.  The  observance  of 
scriptural  facts  is  carefully  maintained,  but  they 
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are  too  Kttle  diversified  by  poettod  imageff .  The 
general  character  of  the  work  is,  I  am  afraid, 
languid  mediocrity  when  tried  by  the  test  of  an 
epic  poem,  which,  to  be  any  thing,  must  be  great. 

Mediocribut  esse  poetis, 
Non  diiy  non  homines^  non  conceteere  columikaB. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  deliver  this  opinion  upon 
the  production  of  a  gentleman  (Sir  James  Bland 
Burges),  from  whom  I  once  expected  some  assist- 
ance in  the  present  volume,  in  consequence  of  a 
voluntary  and  polite  offer  on  his  part,  to  which 
I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  advert  yet  more 
minutely.  My  undertaking,  however,  imposed 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  telling  what  I  thought, 
and  the  reader  who.  has  perused  these  pages  will 
willingly  acknowledge,  I  believe,  that  I  have  done 
so  hitherto  with  fearless  sincerity  and  candour.  I 
must  confess,  indeed,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  art 
which  Cumberland  eminently  posseted,  of  finding 
prodigies  where  other  men  would  have  found  no^ 
thing.  Yet,  far  be  it  from  me  to  accuse  him  of 
hypocrisy.  I  have  already  said,  that  I  believe  it 
sprung  from  a  warm  benevolence  of  character,  an 
eager  desire  to  think  mankind  as  amiable  as  be 
wished  them,  and  their  achievements  as  splendid 
as  he  thought  them.  It  wa$  an  error,  however, 
and  a  sickening  one,  when  practised  to  excess,  as 
Cumberland  too  commonly  did.  For  myself,  I 
would  say  with  Moliere's  Misanthrope: 
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Non»  je  ]!•  puii  sooflHr  cette  Uche  metbode, 

Qu'  aflfectent  la  plupart  de  vos  pens  k  la  mode : 

£t  J^  ne  hais  rientant  que  les  coatofsioni 

De  tous  ces  grands  fiuseurs  de  protestations, 

Ces  afiables  donneurs  d'embrassades  fnvoles> 

Ces  obligeans  diseurs  d'inutiles  paroles. 

Qui  de  dvilitis  arec  tous  font  combat, 

£t  traitent  du  mtoe  air  I'bonn^te  bomme  et  le  fot 

Quel  avantag^e  a-t-on  qu'un  bomme  vous  caresse, 

Vous  Jure  amiti^,  foi,  zele,  estime,  tendresse, 

fit  vous  ^Mse  de  vous  un  eloge  ecLatant, 

Lorsqu'au  pcemier  faqnin  il  court  en  fture  autant  ? 

Non,  non ;  il  n'est  point  d'ame  un  pen  bien  situ^. 

Qui  veuille  d'une  estime  ainsi  prostitute ; 

£t  la  plus  gbrieuse  a  des  r^gals  peu  cbers, 

Des  qu'on  volt  qu'on  nous  mMe  avee  tout  Tunivers: 

Sur  tfuelque  preference  une  estime  sefonde, 

Ei  c*eH  n*ettimer  rien  qu'eetimer  tumi  le  numde. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  last  couplet  of  this 
extract  applies  with  singular  propriety  to  that  plir 
ancy  of  commendation  by  which  Cumberland  was 
distinguished,  and  which  he  bestowed  upon  all 
who  applied  for  it  in  the  right  way.  The  praise 
he  gave,  however,  he  was  equally  willing  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  I  have  been  tolc|,  by  one  who  knew 
him  intimately,  tltsit  no  adulation  could  be  too 
exuberant  for  his  acceptance. 

Dr.  Drake,  perhaps,  in  some  future  edition  of 
his  Literary  Houra,  may  discover  that  the  Exodiad^ 
as  well  as  CcUvary^  is  embued  with  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Milton,  and  his  eulogy  would  easily  out- 
weigh my  censure.  In  me  it  may  be  defect  of 
taste  or  judgment,  that  I  do  not  estimate  this 
poem  more  highly:  and  from  a  presumption  so 
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extremely  probable,  I  can  conceive  that  every  con- 
solation may  be  derivjed. 

Cumberland,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  la» 
boured  for  the  booksellers,  sometimes  anony- 
mously, and  sometimes  not.  Among  many 
schemes  to  whi:^b  this  sort  of  employment  gave 
rise,  may  be  reckoned  his  edition  of  the  Seteci 
British  Drama^  in  which  be  undertook  to  publish 
a  series  of  those  plays,  which  still  take  their  turn 
upon  the  stage,  and  to  preface  them  with  lives  of 
the  authors,  and  a  critical  examination  of  each 
drama.  To  this  task  he  was  perfectly  competent; 
but  I  have  never  heard  what  success  attended  the 
plan.  In  the  first  number,  which  contained  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour^  he  has  given  a  succinct  his- 
tory of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  stage;  and  in  his 
strictures  upon  Congreve's  Love  for  Love,  he  is 
justly  indignant  at  his  grossness  and  obscenity. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  he  was  associated, 
in  1303,  with  Mr.  Peltier,  Sir  James  Bland  Surges, 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  in  projecting  and  esta- 
blishing a  weekly  newspaper,  which  was  intended 
to  maintain  a  higher  literary  character  than  com- 
monly belongs  to  our  daily  journals.  But  it  main- 
tained no  character  at  all,  and  soon  fell.  Its  name 
I  have  forgotten. 

In  1809  he  published  the  first  number  of  the 
London  Review,  with  the  chimerical  idea  that 
contemporary  criticism  could  derive  advantage 
from  robbing  it  of  its  anonymous  importance. 
When  the  proposals  for  this  work  were  first  issued, 
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I  \iras  forcibly  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  its  prin- 
ciple, and  communicated  my  opinions  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  medium  of  a  respectable  periodical 
publication.  These  opinions  were  confirmed  by 
the  destiny  of  the  London  Review^  and  the  result 
which  I  presumed  to  augur  speedily  ensued. 

The  abuses  of  anonymous  criticism  have,  indeed, 
been  long  and  loudly  complained  of,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  any  remonstrances  will  diminish  the  evil.  As 
long  as  men  can  attack,  secure  from  retalia- 
tion, they  will  do  it;  for  the  leaven  of  nialignity 
and  envy  is  too  intimately  incorporated  with  our 
nature,  not  to  ferment  into  action  when  it  may  be 
done  with  impunity. 

It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  an  effectual 
remedy  for  this  evil,  would  be  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  those  who  propagate  it ;  and  that  if  every 
man  who  condemned  another  were  known  as  the 
condemned ,  he  would  feel  the  influence  of  certain 
moral  considerations  which  now  operate  but  laxly 
while  his  deeds  are  deeds  of  darkness.  That  this 
reasoning  is  right,  as  far  as  the  abuse  of  criticism 
is  considered,  must  be  confessed.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  he  who  afBxjes  his  name  to  what  he 
writes,  will  write  more  circumspectly  than  he  who 
does  not;  but,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
misuse  of  the  critical  function  is  not  so  flagrant  as 
is  commonly  believed,  it  will  hardly  be  thought 
that  every  thing  would  be  gained  if  that  misuse 
were  diminished. 
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In  reading  an  anonymous  criticism  We  read  it 
without  any  undue  bias  or  partiality ;  if  it  have 
merit,  that  marit  is  allowed  to  have  its  fair  influ- 
ence upon  our  minds.  We  judge  of  it  by  itself 
without  any  reference  to  the  presumed  qualifica- 
tions of  the  author ;  we  are  not  subdued  by  the 
authority  of  a  name. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  the  most  eminent 
names  in  modem  literature  would  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  a  review,  established  upon  a  principle  si* 
milar  to  Cumberland's,^  I  do  not  think  that  any 
advantage  would  be  gained  beyond  the  abolition  of 
some  practices  in  anonymous  criticism,  which  are 
disgraceful  to  letters.  The  rigid  integrity  of  a 
Brutus  or  a  Cato  must  not  be  expected.  Lite- 
rary men  constitute  a  sort  of  fraternity :  they  are 
usually  acquainted  with  each  other,  or  likely  to  be 
so;  and  the  feelings  c^  friendship  and  esteem 
would  be  perpetually  clashing  with  the  duties  of 
the  critic.  Will  the  man,  who  has  dined  at  my 
table  to  day,  and  partaken  of  my  hospitality  anfl 
kindness,  sit  down  to^n^rrow  and  avowedly  endea* 
vonr  to  sink  my  character  in  the  public  estimation? 
No :  unless  he  would  be  hunted  from  society  he 
cannot  do  this ;  if  he  would  be  received  as  a 
member  of  it,  he  must  conform  to  its  duties ;  and 
though  the  book  I  have  published  may  be  bad,  or 
vicious,  or  erroneous,  yet,  the  condemnation  of  it 
must  not  come />tt6/ic/y  from  the  hand  of  my  friend. 
Xhe  cause  of  sound  literature  would,  therefore,  be 
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injured  by  such  a  scheme,  and  criticism  would 
sink  into  a  mere  interchange  of  civilities  and 
courtesies. 

Let  it  be  imagined  that  such  a  plan  had  been 
projected  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  Johnson,  Gold* 
smith,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  other, emi- 
nent men,  had  consented  to  lend  it  the  authority 
of  their  names,  would  it  hare  been  possible  for 
them  to  exercise  their  ju(%ments  with  real  im-' 
partiality  ?  I  can  conceive  that  they  might, 
perhaps,  have  imitated  other  critical  professors  in 
merciless  severity  towards  the  humbie,  the  obscure, 
and  the  unassuming  delinquent,  but  we  sbouM 
surely  have  found  them  sufficiently  polite,  cere- 
monious, and  affable  towards  each  other. 

Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  living,  as  tbey  did,  in 
splendid  intimacy  together ;  and  the  influence  of 
this  feeling  would  have  extended  beyopd  them<« 
selves  and  their  respective  productions.  It  would 
have  taken  in  the  circle  of  each  man's  acquaint** 
atrce,  and  embraced,  consequently,  in  its  wide 
circumference,  every  writer  who  had  risen  only 
to  such  comparative  distinction  as  might  entitle 
him  to  their  friendship  and  notice.  What  then 
would  have  been  their  situation  ?  Between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis«  If  they  praised,  the  .world  would 
have  accused  them  of  adulation ;  if  they  censured^ 
an  outcry  would  have  been  raised  against  them  for 
envy  and  malignity.  They  could  not  have  avoided 
self-condemnation  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  world's 
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condemnation  on  the  other.  And  would  they 
have  found  an  adequate  reward  for  such  persecu- 
tion and  trial,  in  the  pecuniary  remunerations  of  a 
bookseller  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  They  would 
have  spurned  at  the  illusion  which  would  mislead 
them  under  the  guise  of  candour  and  honesty,  and 
they  would  have  left  to  venal  and  obdurate  minds 
what  only  venal  and  obdurate  minds  could  per- 
form. 

.  To  such  objections  the  scheme  of  Cumberland's 
Review  was  abstractedly  liable :   but  it  exhibited 
some  particular  deficiences,  when  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance.    Of  the  names  that  appeared,  and  whose 
authority  was  to  overwhelm,  as  with  a  torrent,  the 
feeble  defences  of  anonymous  criticism,  there  were 
not  more  than  two  or  three  that  had  yet  been  heard 
of,  and  not  even  the  tV/tmcm,  therefore,  of  signa- 
tures respectable  in  literature  was  preserved.  What 
then  was  gained  by  this  nominal  review  ?  A  disclo- 
sure which  rather  weakened  than  enforced  authority ; 
a  declaration  which  destroyed  the  effect  it  was  in- 
tended to  produce.     Could  it,  indeed,  be  imagined 
that  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  critic  was  to  operate 
as  a  charm,  and  that  in  consideration  of  know- 
ing who  he  was,  the  public  would  be  indifl^rent 
about  what  he  was  ?     Was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  prefer  acknowledged  dullness,  insipidity, 
or  adulation,  to  unacknowledged  wit,  learning,  and 
genius  ?    Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.    The  veiy 
obscurity  which  belongs  to  anonymous  criticirai 
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Increases  its  power,  because,  without  knowing 
specifically  who  writes  a  particular  article,  we  know, 
generally,  that  many  of  the  first  literary  characters 
lend  their  pens  to  this  office,  and  in  the  ambiguity 
which  envelopes  the  question  there  is  room  enough 
for  the  imagination  to  act  upon  a  rational  basis  of 
credibility. 

The  fate  of  the  London  Review  will  deter  all 
future  projectors  from  any  similar  undertaking,  to 
which  a  moral  impossibility  of  success  seems  to  be 
inevitably  attached.  Some  of  Cumberland's  co- 
adjutors proved  themselves  men  of  talents;  and 
many  of  the  articles  were  superior  to  the  ordinary 
compositions  of  periodical  critics.  Yet  it  soon 
perished :  and  though  this  early  fate  may  be  partly 
ascribed,  perhaps,  to  the  impression  produced  by 
some  criticisms  of  extraordinary  imbecility,  no  dis- 
play of  excellence  could  have  secured  it  from 
ultimate  failure. 

In  Cumberland  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  under- 
taking was  suggested  by  a  sincere  wish  to  see 
criticism  stripped  of  that  insidious  covering  beneath 
which  she  now  aims  her  assassin  blows  unseen 
and  unknown.  Such  was  his  wish,  and  it  is  one 
in  which  every  man  must  concur,  though  every 
man  will  feel,  perhaps,  that  the  only  remedy  is  one 
which  would  entail  greater  evils  than  those  it 
amended.  Cumberland's  opinion  with  regard  to 
anonymous  censure  was  not  hastily  adopted.  In 
the  twenty-second  number  of  the  Observer  he  says^ 
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'^  I  cannot  state  a  case  in  which  a  man  can  be 
justified  iQ  treating  another's  name  with  fireedon^ 
and  concealing  his  own/'  Some  part  of  his  zeal 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  recollection  of 
his  own  sufferings :  and  if  he  believed  that  every 
other  author  partook  of  his  sensibility,  it  was  only 
a  common  act  of  benevolence  to  endeavour  at  the 
extinction  of  a  power  beneath  which  so  many 
'Writhed. 

Of  the  articles  which  Cumberland  himself  wrote 
.for  his  Review,  only  one  deserves  to  be  remem- 
^bered,  and  that  is  the  first  in  the  third  number, 
which  contains  admirable  sketches  of  those  per- 
formers with  whose  meri^  be  had  been  £imiliar  in 
his  youth. 

He  seems  to  have  felt  the  unenviable  situation 
Jn  which  an  acknowledged  critic  places  himself, 
by  selecting,  for  his  own  labours,  the  prpductions  of 
recently  deceased  writers,  whom  to  blame  wou\d 
lead  to  no  future  embarrassments.  He  has  de- 
parted from  this  plan  only  in  two  or  three  instance^, 
and  one  of  them  provided  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Hay  ley. 

Every  one  who  has  inspected  the^  Lofidan  JRe- 
view  must  have  turned  away  displeased  from  the 
absurd  examination  of  a  poem,  (Mr.  Townsendfs 
Armageddon)  then  only  in  embrio  and  not  yet  in 
existence ;  and  more  than  displeasure  must  have 
been  excited  by  diat  strain  of  servile  adulation 
and  that  sort  of  amorous  fondness  with  which  the 
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young  mate's  literacy  and  pereonal  aecompliahments 
are  celebrated.    The  motive  was  not  sufficiently 
powerAil  to  justify  so  irregular  a  proceeding,  and 
I  hare  been  told  that  two  of  his  friends,  who  fully 
appreciated  the  folly  he  was  about  to  commit, 
exhausted,  but  in  vain,  all  their  powers  of  persua« 
sion  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  the  idea.    What 
this  '^  super-human''  work  will  be,  when  it  comes 
forth,  if  it  ever  does  come  forth,  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered: but  that  **  fermentation  of  geniuis,'*  which 
wassso  visible  in  Mr.  Townsend's  ♦'  expressive 
countenance,"    has    produced    nothing    hitherto 
which  candour  can  commend.  It  is  his  misfortune, 
I  am  afraid,  that  Cumberland  was  his  patron.  Hb 
work  is  nobly  conceived :   I  have  read  the  argu- 
ments of  each  book  with  delight:   and  EOthing 
diminished  the  satisfaction  which  I  felt,  but  the 
mortifying  reflection  that  it  is  easy  to  project  what 
it  is  not  easy  to  perform.     The  deliberative  and 
executive  powers  of  man  are  frtequetitly  disjoined 
by  an  infinite  space  :  the  unbodied  conceptionfs  of 
the  mind  ofken  soar  beyond  our  own  poweiis  of 
adequate  delineation.     In  this  condition  I  imagine 
Mr.  Townsend  to  be ;  and  I  form  the  opinion  from 
the  specimens  of  his  composition  produced  by 
Cumberland,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  that 
power  of  language,  that  loftiness  HI  imagery,  or  that 
metrical  skill  which  must  belong  to  a  successful 
candidate  for  epic  fame.    I  have  looked  also  into 
a  volume  of  poems  recently  published  by  Mr. 
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Townsend,  and  find  in  them  nothing  beyond  tune- 
ful mediocrity. 

Cumberland's  admiration  of  him,  liowever,  I  be* 
lieve  to  have  been  sincere :  and  I  wish  the  event  may 
prove  that  it  was  rational.     A  natural  benevolence 
of  character  led  him  to  befriend  talent  wherever  he 
found  it,  and  though  bis  zeal  to  serve  sometimes 
degenerated  into  an  erroneous  appreciation  of  its 
object,  his   heart  must   be   unenviably  obdurate 
who  does  not  honour  the  principle.     One  of  the 
latest  efforts  which  he  made  to  assist  the  progress 
of  genius,  was  his  unsolicited  exertion  in  behalf  of 
my  friend   Mr.  Crpmek's    picture  of  Chancers 
Pilgrims.     He  was  struck  with  the  admirable  exe- 
cution of  the  artist,  Mr.Stothard,and  prevailed  upon 
Mr.  Hoppner  to  give  his  opinion  of  its  merits  in  a 
letter  to  him,  the  use  of  which  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Cromek,  to  whom  the  picture  belonged,  and  wbo 
had  issued  proposals  fo/ having  it  engraved  by  the 
late  ingenious  Schiavonetti.     In  all  that  Cumber- 
Ian^  did  on  this  occasion,  he  acted  purely  from  a 
desire  to  befriend  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts ; 
and  as  it  was  no  less  unexpected  than  unasked, 
the  grace  and  value  of  it   were  enhanced  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  last  work  which  he  produced,  and  which 
was  published  q«ily  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
was  his  poem  of  Retrospection^  which  c'ommences 
with  a  pathetic  solemnity  heightened  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy* 
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World,  I  hare  known  ih6e  lonf ,  and.  now  the  hour 
When  I  must  part  from  thee  is  near  at  hand : 
1  hore  thee  much  good  will,  and  many  a  tim4 
In  thy  liEur  promiaeii  repos'd  more  trust 
Than  wiser  heads  and  colder  hearto  would  risque^ 

The  greater  part  of  this  poem  is  devoted  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  same  persons  and  events  as 
had  already  been  exhibited  and  discussed  in  his 
Memoirs;  and  as  it  frequently  creeps  with  all 
the  languor  of  measured  prose,  the  reader  some* 
times  forgets  that  he  has  exchanged  one  production 
for  the  other.  It  is  sufficiently  querulous,  and  yet 
it  is  full  of  declarations  why  the  writer  should  be 
contented.  Many  passages  from  it  I  have  extracted 
into  this  volume,  where  they  related  to  the  topics 
I  was  upon,  and  from  them  a  very  adequate  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  whole.  It  is  written  with 
an  easy  flow  of  versification,  and  contains  some 
pleasant  talk  about  past  times  :  but  poetry  it  has 
none.  Cumberland,  indeed,  seems  to  have  justly 
appreciated  its  character  by  the  motto  which  he  has 
prefixed. 

Neque  si  quis  scituit  utl  ilos 
Sermoni  propriora,  putes  hunc  esse  poetam.— ^^JETor. 

The  domestic  retrospections  form,  perhaps,  the 
most  pleasing  portions  of  this  work ;  for  it  is  in 
them  that  feeling  predominates,  and  which,  by 
awakening  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  lulls  his 
judgment  into  silent  acquiescence.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, reading  the  following  Lines,  could  foi^et  the 
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afflictions  of  an  old  man  broken  down  by  sorrows 
and  infirmities^  while  be  stopped  to  pick  out  a 
fault  or  two  ?  He  that  could,  may  claim  praise  for 
that  which  speaks  better  for  his  head  than  his 
heart  :— 

Well  it  beieemi  that  howry  head  shoald  bow 
In  rerifnatum  to  tfa'  Almi|^ty  will. 
No  fear  but  time  will  foniiih  ^efii  enough: 
We  need  not  fabricate  tbem  for  ourselves. 
Dwell  where  we  will,  earth  will  not  always  show 
A  smoo^  and  snulinf^  surface  to  ouf  view : 
Our  eyes  will  still  be  wand'ring  where  the  turf 
Swells  into  hillocks  to  denote  the  spot 
Where  some  dead  friend  has  tenanted  the  soil. 
A  few  brief  flowers  may  form  a  summer  fence 
Around  our  habitation,  but,  without, 
The  dreary  Golgotha  of  death  will  lodge 
The  ipreat  mijority  of  those  we  lov'd. 
If  still  the  fiver  of  my  lifie  delay 
Th'  exterminating  stroke,  and  lengthen  out 
The  date  of  my  mortality,  shall  I 
Insult  his  patience  with  profsne  complaint. 
When,  homeward  as  I  bend  my  weary  way^ 
I  meet  a  widowed  daiuphter  pale  and  wan 
With  anxions  watdiings  o'er  the  nightly  oouch 
Of  her  dead  husband  ?    What  a  monitor 
Art  thou,  O  Deadi,  to  me,  whcnn  thou  hast  spar'd 
Longer  by  half  a  century  of  yevs 
Than  that  young  warrior  *^  fest'ring  in  his  shroud !" 
I  take  his  hand :  'tis  clench'd  and  cold  as  stone : 
Dark  are  the  eyes  and  dos'd,  which  late  I  saw 
All  bright  and  beaming  with  heroic  fire- 
Such  we  must  be~40  shall  we  all  appear.— 

This  "  widow'd  daughter*'  is  still  his  Mariannei 
whom  he  seems  never  weary  of  celebrating.  She 
had  been  recently  married  to  a  Gennan  officer  of 
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the  name  of  Jansen^  who  accompaDied  our  ill-fated 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  was  one  of  the  many 
that  fell  victims  to  the  malignant  influence  of  the 
climate. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  my  examination  of 
Cumberland's  principal  works,  apportioning  my 
remarks  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
subjects.  He  wrote  upon  whatever  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind,  and  though  it  may  easily  be 
conjectured,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  write  with 
udiformity  of  excellence,  yet,  if  a  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions were  made,  it  would  not  only  be  a  long 
one,  but  an  honourable  testimony  of  his  talents 
and  industry.  When,  however.  Dr.  Drake,  in 
reference  to  these  numerous  labours,  asserted  that, 
"  to  no  author  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  polite 
literature,  are  we  under  greater  obligations,"  I 
presume  he  forgot  both  the  numerical  and  intrinsic 
value  of  Johnson's  writings. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Cumberland  loses  his  wife. — Appointed  colonel  ofd 
volunteer  regiment. ^^His  controversy  with  Mr. 
HaVleV.— /Tw  meanness  of  adulation  towards 
his  friends. ^^-Exemplified  in  his  praise  of  Sir 
James  Bland  Biinots^whom  he  calls  a  Homer! 
- — His  antipathy  to  Gr  Ay. ^'--Interested  himself  in 
the  success  of  a  third  theatre. ---^His  benevolence 
instanced  by  an  amusing  anecdote.— His  death.;'^ 
JSwnWm  Westminster  Abbey. — An  oration 
pronounced  over  his  grave  by  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster.—TAc  erroneous  praise  contained  in 
it. — A  character  of  Cumberland's  colloquial  abi- 
lities.— His  posthumous  pieces.^^His  family. — 
His  will. — Some  observations  on  Mrs.  Jansen^s 
proceedings  respecting  one  of  its  provisions . 

Nothing  now  remains  for  me  to  do  but  to  relate 
the  personal  occurrences  of  Cumberland's  life 
4uring  the  period  in  which  those  productions,  al- 
ready enumerated,  were  given  to  the  world.  They 
are  but  few,  indeed,  and  not  very  interesting ;  yet 
they  must  be  told« 

At  what  time  he  lost  his  wife  he  has  not  speci- 
fied, but  says  it  was  *'  some  time  after  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son,  who  died  in  Tobago.''  She  was 
so  lamentably  reduced  by  illness,  in  her  latter  days, 
that  Cumberland's  house  was  inaccessible  even 
to  his. nearest  friends  and  neighbours :  '^  her  nerves 
bping  utterly  destroyed,  and  even  her  recollection 
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impaired,  by  the  effects  of  the  breaking  of  a  blood 
vessel,  which  no  art  could  heal,  every  step  that 
approached  her,  threw  her  into  tremours,  and  it 
required  careful  preparation  to  enable  her  to  sup- 
port an  interview  with  any  of  her  children,  who 
came  at  times  to  pay  their  duty  to  her/*  To  a 
being  thus  debilitated  by  disease,  death  must  have 
been  a  welcome  event;  nor  could  it  be  much 
otherwise  than  welcome  to  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  endure  all  the  peevish  and  wearisome  ca« 
prices  of  a  mind  broken  down  by  infirmities. 

During  his  abode  at  Tunbridge  he  was  in  the 
practice  of  paying  annual  visits  to  a  Mrs.  Blud« 
worth,  of  Holt,  near  Winchester,  and  while  there 
he  sometimes  amused  himself  with  slight  and  trivial 
efforts  of  composition.  These  he  has  preserved 
in  his  Memoirs,  but  they  have  little  merit.  That 
entitled  Affectation  is  the  best. 

When  the  terror  of  invasion  was  in  its  highest 
state  of  aggrandisement,  and  the  people  of  England, 
with  a  promptitude  of  patriotism  which  did  them 
immortal  honour,  rallied  round  their  king  and  con* 
stitution,  Cumberland  was  solicited  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tunbridge  to  head  them  as  volunteers^ 
and  to  which  solicitation  he  acceded.  This  situa- 
tion he  discharged  with  such  general  applauses 
that  when  the  volunteer  system  was  discounte- 
nanced, and  his  corps  dismissed,  they  voted  him 
a  sword  by  the  hand  of  their  Serjeant  Major,  **  as 
a  tribute  of  their  esteem  for  their  beloved  com* 
mander/* 
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In  the  supplement  to  his  Memain^  which  be 
published  in  1806,  to  supply  that  barrenness  of 
contemporary  history  which  the  tedious  details  of 
his  Spanish  mission  had  occasioned,  he  remon* 
strates  with  Mr.  Hayley,  who,  in  his  life  of  Cow- 
per,  had  attacked  Cumberland  for  professing  too 
great  an  admiration  of  Bentley's  character.  That 
Cumberland  should  have  contemplated,  with  some 
enthusiasm,  an  ancestor  so  eminently  endowed  as 
Bentley,  may  surely  be  forgiven,  for,  of  all  errors,  if 
it  were  one,  it  was  the  most  venial.  Upon  this 
ground,  therefore,  Cumberland  might  have  stood, 
and  proudly  maintained  his  right:  but,  when  he 
censured  Mr.  Hayley  for  expressing  his  opinion  of 
Bentley's  qualities  as  a  scholar  and  critic,  he  only 
made  himself  ridiculous,  by  shewing  that  be 
thought  every  man  was  to  think  of  his  grandfather 
with  the  same  excess  of  fondness  that  he  did. 

This  is  as  much  as  need  be  said  of  the  matter, 
adding  only  that  Cumberland  is  certainly  superior 
to  his  antagonist  in  the  elegance  and  mildness  of 
his  rebuke,  and  in  the  suavity  of  his  language.  I 
wish,  however,  that  he  had  not  confounded  Cowper 
with  his  biographer,  nor  strove,  while  he  was  com- 
bating the  oue,  to  cast  a  shade  of  opprobrium 
upon  the  memory  of  the  other.  This  was  frivolous 
resentment. 

There  is,  in  this  supplement  to  his  Metnmrs,  a 
pleasing  accession  of  anecdote,  but  it  is  disfigured. 
Hike  its  preceding  pages,  by  a  prostitution  of  praise. 
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CumberkMknew  not  how  to  employ  the  language 
of  commeodation  when  speaking  of  his  friends : 
every  man  who  wrote  a  verse  was  a  Milton,  and 
every  composer  of  a  play  was  a  Shakspeare.  The 
lulling  strains  of  his  adulation  soothe  all  alike ;  and 
to  him  might  have  been  said  what  Dr.  Johnson  once 
replied  to  a  lady  who  was  servilely  harrassing  him 
with  eulogies,  *^  Madam,  before  you  praise  me^ 
consider  what  your  praise  is  worth/'  Manly  com- 
mendation, directed  to  manly  attainments,  is  ho« 
nourable  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver :  but  the 
friskings  of  a  fawning  applauder  excite  only  con- 
tempt when  interested,  and  only  pity  when  the 
result  of  imbecility. 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  remark  upon  what  grounds 
Cumberland  sometimes  builds  the  foundations  of 
bis  applause.  He  is  absolutely  convulsed  with 
admiration  when  he  tells  that  his  friend.  Sir  James 
Bland  Burges,  wrote  his  poem  of  Richard  Cceur 
de  Licn^  with  more  rapidity  than  Pope  translated 
Homer :  but  I  am  afraid  they  who  have  formed 
the  most  accurate  opinion  of  Sir  James'  genius 
will  easily  believe  that  he  might  have  written  it 
all  in  just  that  time  which  was  requisite  to  commit 
it  to  paper.  Yet  Cumberland  tells  him  that  he 
writes  like  Homer :  and  then  naturally  wonders  that 
the  world  has  not  estimated  the  merit  of  his  ^^  ex- 
traordinary poem."  I  have  no  objection,  however, 
that  he  should  be  a  second  Homer,  for  Dr.  Drake 
has  told  us  that  Cumberland  was  a  second  Milton* 
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To  the  real  merits  of  Sir  James  Bland  Bulges,  I 
hope  I  am  as  sensible  as  any  man  need  be :  but  I 
feel  more  sorrow  than  offence  when  I  see  a  respect- 
able writer  in  danger  of  being  transformed  into  a 
literary  fop  by  the  malignant  influence  of  unde- 
served praise.  Sir  James  will  think  he  knows  the 
origin  of  this  opinion,  and  may  wander  into  error 
perhaps :  if  he  would  know  the  true  one,  he  may 
wander  through  his  own  works.  I  hope  I  am 
incapable  of  visiting  the  offences  of  the  man  upon 
the  author,  as  I  know  I  am  incapable  of  prising 
any  man  whom  I  do  not  think  deserving  of  it :  but 
I  will  own,  that  tenderness  for  a  friend  would  teach 
me  to  suppress  the  opinion  whose  disclosure  would 
hurt  his  feelings.  Nay,  an  obligation  less  solenm 
than  friendship,  the  remembrance  of  past  courtesiesi 
would  impel  me  to  the  same  forbearance :  and  Sir 
James  may,  therefore,  guess  why  I  have  now  told 
what  I  think.  Had  Johnson  been  my  contempo- 
rary, and  had  he  conducted  himself  towards  me 
with  an  insincerity  which  a  gentleman  might  blush 
at,  I  might  have  accused  him  of  it,  but  I  could  not, 
without  the  charge  of  impotent  malignity,  have 
retaliated,  by  telling  him  of  his  imbecility  as  a 
writer.— I  now  return  to  Cumberland. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through  all 
the  discursive  pages  of  his  supplement,  for  who 
wishes  to  know  that  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  wrote  a 
letter  to  him  full  of  compliments,  and  that  he  is 
/consequently  ^^  one  of  the  best  writers,  one  pf 
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the  most  learned  antiquarians,  and  most  enlight* 
cned  scholars  of  his  time/'  that  the  Earl  of  Dor* 
Chester  flattered  him  with  another  letter,  and  that 
Lord  Erskine  refused  to  write  him  any  letter? 
These  things,  and  many  like  them,  may  surely  be 
passed  over,  without  any  loss  to  the  reader,  or  any 
jreproach  to  myself,  It  may  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  melo-dramatic  piece,  which  was 
represented  at  Drury-Lane  theatre  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  illustrious  Nelson's  deaths  he  received 
the  present  of  2^  gold  snuff-box  ;T-^and  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  refused  his  license  to  a  more  matured 
effort  for  the  same  purpose,  which  was  to  have 
been  ac;tf^d  at  CoventrGarden  on  the  ^v^ning  after 
his  public  funeral. 

Cumberland  seems  to  have  shared,  with  John- 
son, an  antipathy  to  Gray,  He  calls  him,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Mtmoin^  by  no  very  cleanly 
metaphor,  ^^  the  most  costive  of  poets,''  alluding, 
I  suppose,  to  the  paucity  of  his  production ; 
and  in  his  poem  of  Retrospection^  he  mentions 
him  with  a  sort  pf  contumelious  pertness,  where 
he  parallels  his  ode  on  the  death  of  Walpole's 
cat  with  the  puny  effusions  of  youthful  wit- 
lings, whom  injudicious  admiration  would  cocker 
into  great  poets  as  Cumberland  himself  would 
some  of  his  friends.  This  prejudice,  however, 
against  a  man  whose  writings  breathe  all  the 
genuine  inspiration  of  poetry,  is  entitled  to  very 
little  respect;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  enter*^ 
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tained  by  him  without  any  precise  conviction  of 
its  propriety. 

There  is  some  good  dramatic  criticism  in  this 
supplement,  and  I  think  the  observations  of  Cum- 
berland, upon  the  illiberal  mode  in  which  theatrical 
managers  or  their  deputies  dismiss  the  manuscripts 
of  those  who  unsuccessfully  offer  them  for  accept- 
ance, entitled  to  very  great  applause.  They  are 
evidently  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  well  knew 
the  subject ;  and  the  spirit  of  candour  and  tender- 
ness which  is  displayed  in  them  does  honour  to 
his  character. 

Cumberland  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Rams- 
gate,  where  he  rented  a  furnished  house,  and  where 
he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  MemoirSj  literally, 
as  he  says,  ^^  provided  with  nothing  but  the  mere 
materials  for  writing,  having  left  his  books  and 
papers  in  their  packages  at  Tunbridge  Welb,*' 
where  they  remained  in  1807)  when  he  added  his 
supplement  tothat'work«  In  occasional  visits  to 
this  place,  to  Tunbridge,  and  to  London,  he  passed 
the  short  period  that  elapsed  between  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Memoirs  and  his  death. 

When  the  project  for  erecting  a  third  theatre 
was  vehemently  pursued,  Cumberland  lent  it  the 
assistance  of  his  name  and  talents.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  addresses,  statements,  and  advertise- 
ments, which  appeared,  were  by  him.  He  interested 
himself  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  with 
fpesLt  ardour ;  and  was  frequently  heard  to  say  that 
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he  only  wished  to  live  till  its  completion,  wheii 
he  could  resign  his  last  breath  without  a  desire  un* 
gratified. 

He  had  much  benevolence  of  disposition  and 
urbanity  of  temper.    I  have  heard  an  anecdote  of 
him  which  illustrates  both.     A  bookseller,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  had  some  literary  connection, 
found  himself  in  the  Tunbridge  stage  with  an  old 
gentleman  and  two  ladies.     The  conversation  was 
desultory,  and  among  other  topics  one  of  the  ladies 
mentioned  that  she  bad  been,  the  preceding  eveur 
ing,  to  see  the  comedy  of  the  West  Indian^  and 
was  much  delighted  with  it.     "  Aye,**  observed 
the  sagacious  bibliopolist,  **  it  is  a  very  good  co- 
medy to  be  sure  ;  a  very  good  one:  Mr.  Cumber-^ 
land,  the  author  of  it,  was  once  a  very  great  man ; 
a  very  celebrated  man :  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  was 
much  thought  of;   but,  poor  man,  he  has  quite 
written  himself  down  ;  he  is  out  of  date  now  ;  he 
is  too  old  to  produce  any  thing  worth  reading ;  I 
am  sorry  he  does  not  know  this,  and  keep  from 
tiring  the  public  with  his  drivellings :   it's  a  great 
pity/' — ^^  Sir,"  rejoined  one  of  the  ladies,  inter- 
rupting this  critical  volubility,  ^^  that  gentlemaa 
opposite  to  you  is  Mn  Cumberland.''~-^^  Ma'am! 
—Sir!— -I  b^  pardon. — I  did  not  mean  to  say 
any  thing  disrespectful. — I  did  not  think  I  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  in  the  same  vehicle  with   so 
celebrated  a  man.— I  am  very  sorry. — I  merely 
meant  — "     "  My  dear  Sir,"  said  Cumberland 
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to  the  affrighted  and  confounded  bookseller,  ^*  no 
apologies ;  your  opinion  is,  I  dare  say,  a  very 
correct  one ;  I  will  not  dispute  it."  This  cour- 
tesy only  heightened  the  embarrassment  of  the 
offender,  and  he  continued  in  no  enviable  situation 
till  the  coach  arrived  at  its  destination,  when 
Cumberland  politely  requested  his  company  to  a 
dish  of  coffee,  as  a  final  proof  that  he  was  un* 
touched  by  his  censures.  The  bookseller  assented, 
and  he  so  soon  altered  his  notions,  that  he  after- 
wards undertook  a  very  expensive  woric,  to  be 
produced  by  the  man  whom  he  had  so  recently 
pronounced  to  have  written  himself  down. 

Cumberland's  death  was  not  preceded  by  any 
tedious  or  painful  illness.     The  uniform  temper-* 
ance  of  his  life  was  such  that  he  might  justly  hope 
a  calm  and  gentle  dismission  to  another  state  ;  that 
euthanasia  for  which  Arbuthnot  so  tenderly  sighed, 
for  which  every  man  must  devoutly  wish,  and  which, 
indeed,  as  I  have  heard,  was  vouchsafed  to  Cumber- 
land.    He  was  indisposed  only  a  few  days  previ.* 
ously,  and  quietly  resigned  his  soul  to  its  maker, 
at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Fry,  in  Bed- 
ford Place,  Russell  Square,  a  gentleman  whom  he 
itaentions  with  great  kindness   in  his  MenuAn. 
This  melancholy  event  took  place  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1811. 

When  his  death  was  known,  it  excited  a  very 
general  sensation  in  the  literary  world.  He  had, 
indeed,  lived  through  so  long  a  period,  had  written 
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SO  much,  had  acquired  so  general  a  repu^ 
tation  as  an  elegant  scholar  and  aathor,  and  had 
been  connected  so  intimately  with  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  last  half  century,  that  his  loss 
seemed  to  dissever  from  us  the  only  remaining 
link  of  that  illustrious  circle  by  which  the  indivi*^ 
duals  who  composed  it  were  still  held  to  us. 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
14th  of  May.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Poet's  Corner,  near  the  shrine  of  his  friend  Gar« 
rick.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
procession,  which  reached  the  abbey  about  one 
o'clock,  where  they  were  met  by  Dr.  Vincent, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  long^remembered  friend 
and  early  schooMellow  of  Cumberland^  His  office 
must,  therefore^  have  been  an  affecting  one.  When 
the  body  was  placed  in  the  grave^  be  pronounced 
the  following  oration : 

"  Good  People  t  the  person  you  see  now  depoi- 
sited,  is  Richard  Cumberland,  an  author  of  no 
small  merit;  his  writings  were  chiefly  for  the 
stage,  but  of  strict  moral  tendency ;  they  were  not 
without  faults,  but  they  were  not  gross,  abounding 
with  oaths  and  libidinous  expressions,  as  I  am 
shocked  to  observe  is  the  case  of  many  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  He  wrote  as  much  as  any  one;  few 
wrote  better ;  and  his  works  will  be  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  as  long  as  the  English  language 
will  be  understood.  He  considered  the  theatre  a 
school  for  moral  improvement,  and  his  remains  are 
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truly  wortliycrf' mingling  with  the  illustrious :dead 
which  surround  us.  Read  his  prose  subjects  on 
divinity!  there  you  will  find  the  true  christian 
spirit  of  the  man  who  trusted  in  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  May  God  forgive  him  his 
ains,  and  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just  receive 
him  into  everlasting  glory  !*^ 

To  this  affectionate  testimony,  thus  solenmly 
delivered,  I  would  not  willingly  object,  for  I  reve- 
rence the  sacredness  of  friendship,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  influence  of  tenderness  at  so  pathetic  a 
moment.  But  when  the  venerable  survivor  of 
Cumbeiiand  pronounced  of  his  writings  coUecHvelyy 
for  so  I  apprehend  the  sentence,  that  they  were 
*'  of  strict  moral  tendency ,''  he  surely  forgot,  oc 
he  never  read,  his  novels;  and  when  he  specific 
cally  praised  his  plays,  as  being  free  from  '^  oaths,'' 
I  must  attribute  the  assertion  to  the  same  cause. 
I  will  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  Cumberland's 
offences  of  this  nature  were  much  fewer  than  those 
either  of  his  predecessors,  contemporaries,  or  suc- 
cessors; but  they  were  too  frequent,  notwith- 
standing, to  justify  the  unqualified  eulogy  of  Dr. 
Vincent.  I  am  aware  that  a  catal<^ue,  disproving 
this  commendation,  may  seem  irreverent  and 
indecorous;  but  I  am  so  unwilling  to  be  thought 
an  accuser  without  proof,  (a  practice  too  com- 
mon in  modern  criticism),  that  I  will  venture  to 
substantiate  mine  by  such  evidence  as  cannot 
be  gainsayed*    I  will  select,  not  all,  by  many  of 
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ihe  iMtences  in  which  Cumberland  has  employed 
unmeaning  and  unnecessary  oaths  : 

^^  WhaJb  a  damn*d  queer  old  figure  Frampton 
makes  of  himself/'     (Choleric  Man^  Act  I.  Sc.  I.) 

'^  Dtath  and  the  Devil?  how  shall  I  break  pas- 
ture without  his  seeing  me  V*   (Ih.  Act  IV.  ScJI.J 

^^  A  rascally  scaramouch  winds  me,  a  damned 
blast  on  his  post-horn/' — ^'^  The  cask  gave  a  cursed 
crack/'  &c.    (Ihid,  Act  IV.  Sc.  II. J 

^^  Death  and  the  Devil/  a  chambermaid  V*  fib. 
Act  V.  Sc.  II.  J 

^^  Hoot !  fellows,  baud  your  bonds ;  pack  up 
your  damned  clarinets/'  &c.  (Fashumahle  Lover ^ 
Act  I.  Sc.  I.  J 

^^  There's  bonds,  and  blanks,  and  bargains,  and 
promissory  notes,  and  a  damned  sight  of  rogueries/' 
ClbidyActll.Sc.I.J 

"  Where's  your  religion  and  be  damned  to  you  ?'* 
(The  Brothers,  Act  I.  Sc.  I.J 

"  Never  put  up  with  an  affront  dammeJ* — 
^^  An  antiquated  goddess  of  fifty :  Damme  I'll  make 
up  to  her/' — "  Damme  if  I  would  not  as  soon 
comb  out  the  tower  lions/'  &c. — **  That  danm'd 
old  quiz  of  a  coat  you're  dusting/' — "  Damn'd 
old  quiz  of  a  coat!  Damme  how  you  barbers 
swear  I'^  (Box  Lobby  Challenge,  Act  I.  Sc.  L 
and  II.  the  last  four  uttered  in  little  more  than  as 
many  lines). 

^'  Damn  you  fbr  a  dunce,  what  are  you  think- 
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ing  of?" — "  Married  to  your  son  of  a  bitch  of  a 
bear  leader/'     (Ibid,  Act  IV.  Sc.  II.) 

^^  Father  is  damned  close  in  the  lockers/'  (First 
Lovcj  Act  I.  Sc.  I.J 

'^  Damnation/  then  there  are  more  repairs  on 
my  hands  than  a  broken  carriage/'  (Ibid,  Act  IL 
Sc.  II.) 

"  For  damme  if  you  don't  tread  upon  youf 
grave/' — ^^  Damnation!  does  the  world  contain 
such  villainy  ?"     (Ibid,  Act  IV.  Sc.  II.) 

^^  Damn  it,  do  you  think  I  would  stand  by  and 
hear  my  master  abused  ?"     (Jew,  Act  IV.  Sell.) 

"  She's  a  damned  slippery  jade,"  &c.  (The 
West  Indian,  Act  II.  Sc.  IV.) 

^^  Damn  them !  I  would  there  was  not  such  a 
bauble  in  nature/' — **  Hell  and  vexation/  get  out 
of  the  room/'     (Ibid,  Act  III.  Sc.  II.) 

"  Damn  it !  never  while  you  live  draw  your 
sword  before  a  woman/'     (Ibid,  Act  IV.  Sc.  IL)\ 

"  There's  a  damned  deal  of  mischief  brewing 
between  this  hyena  and  her  lawyer/'  (Ibid, 
Act  IV.  Sc.  IL) 

"  He  began  to  blast  her  at  a  furious  rate/' 
(Observer,  No.  88.) 

The  reader  will  willingly  believe,  I  trust,  that  I 
could  have  been  tempted  to  this  partial  enume- 
ration of  oaths,  employed  by  Cumberland  in  his 
dramatic  writings,  only  as  it  was  calculated  to  refute 
a  very  positive  and  a  very  important  praise  be^^ 
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stowed  Upon  him  by  a  man,  whose  praise  is  too 
valuable  to  be  lavished  with  impropriety* 

For  the  following  sketch  of  Cumberland's  collo- 
quial talenlts  I  am  indebted  to  the  obliging  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Hewson  Clarke,  a  gentleman  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  London  Review^  and  to 
whom^  as  he  has  told  me,  Cumberland  intended 
to  confide  some  private  documents  and  papers  for 
publication  after  his  death.  This  scheme,  how<« 
ever,  his  sudden  decease  frustrated. 

"  The  colloquial  efforts  of  Mr.  Cumberland 
were  in  no  degree  above  the  ordinary  level.  He 
was  not  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  profundity 
of  his  detached  observations^  or  the  brilliancy  of 
his  occasional  repartees ;  to  warm  or  extended 
argument  he  had  an  invincible  aversion,  and  na- 
ture had  denied  him  the  polished  fluency  of  his 
friend  Sir  James  Bland  Burges.  He  never  led  the 
conversation  of  his  social  circle,  or  sustained  its 
vigour  by  the  animation  of  his  influence.  Yet, 
his  casual  remarks,  when  they  were  not  distin- 
guished by  acuteness  or  brilliance,  were  charac- 
terised by  that  terse  felicity  of  expression  which 
constitutes  the  chief  excellence  of  his  Memoirs;  if 
he  did  not  predominate  in  conversation,  he  gave 
relief  to  the  colloquial  contests  of  more  ambitious 
speakers,  and  if  he  seldom  poured  forth  the  treasures 
of  his  own  intellectual  stores,  he  displayed  pecu- 
liar dexterity  in  the  formation  of  hints,  and  the 
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application  of  questions,  that  might  call  into  dis* 
play  the  natural  or  acquired  endowments  of  bis 
friends. 

**  It  may  account,  in  some  degree,  for  the  ex- 
tent of  his  colloquial  reputation,  that  his  deport- 
ment was  in  the  highest  degree  impressive  and 
engaging.  The  smile  that  played  upon  his  lip 
embellished  many  a  common-place  sentiment,  and 
the  graceful,  yet  dignified  elegance  of  his  address, 
gave  weight  to  opinions  that  from  a  less  fovoared 
speaker  would  have  been  received  with  contemp- 
tuous silence  or  acquiescent  indifference.  Though 
a  Johnson  might,  in  the  presence  of  Cumberland, 
have  felt  his  own  superiority,  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  display  it :  even  while  he  unconsci- 
(uisly  unveiled  the  less  amiable  features  of  his 
character,  be  averted  the  resentment  of  his  audi* 
tors,  or  softened  their  dislike  by  the  fascination  of 
his  manner,  and  those  who  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge his  susceptibility  to  the  minor  vices,  .were 
astonished,  on  reflection,  at  the  coldness  of  their 
dislike,  and  the  reluctance  of  their  condemnation. 

"  He  was  so  fond  of  flattery  himself  that  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be  acceptable  to  his  friends,  even  in 
the  most  disgusting  form,  or  in  the  most  exuberant 
proportions.  He  was  the  easy  and  delighted  dupe 
of  every  juvenile  parasite,  who  found  it  convenient 
to  barter  adulation  for  patronage  ;  and  the  first 
number  of  the  London  Review  bears  melancholy 
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evidence,  that  his  own  fame,  and  the  gratification 
of  the  public,  were  not  of  sufficient  innportance  to 
outweigh  the  grateful  drivelling,  or  the  fawning 
meanness  of  a  youthful  proteg^,  '  who  melted  the 
last^guinea  into  a  picture-frame  for  his  honoured 
portrait,  to  be  hung  as  a  reverenti^  monitor  above 
his  chimney-piece/  '* 

My  opinions  upon  Cumberland's  literary  cha- 
racter have  been  so  fully  delivered  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  that  any  general  expression  of  them  is 
rendered  superfluous*  His  writings  were  numer« 
ous,  but  unequal,  and  a  very  small  portion  of 
them  Will  be  required  by  posterity.  What  he 
published,  however,  was  only  a  part  of  what  he 
actually  composed,  and  we  may  expect,  from  his 
daughter,  some  of  his  posthumous  pieces.  Before 
he  died  he  solicited,  in  an  humble  address  (Hi  the 
cover  of  the  European  Magazine^  the  subscrip- 
tions of  his  friends  and  the  public,  to  a  quarto 
edition  of  his  unpublished  dramas,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  the  present  Lord  Lonsdale  and  Sir 
Janies  Graham,  generously  answered  the  appeal, 
by  sending,  each  of  them,  a  hundred  pound  bank 
note,  as  the  amount  of  their  subscription,  politely 
expressing,  at  the  same  time,  their  regret  that 
Cumberland  should  have  been  compelled  to  so  great 
a  humiliation.  This  munificence  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  and  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  it.     Some 
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progress  in  the  printing  of  these  plays  has  been 
made^  for  they  are  announced,  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  of  Retrospection^  as  being  in  the  press  ;  and 
I  am  informed  it  is  Mrs.  Jansen's  intention  shortly 
to  give  them  to  the  world* 

Cumberland's  iamily  consisted,  at  his  death,  of 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.     Both  the  sons  are 
in  the  service  of  their  king  and  country.     The 
one,  Charles^  who  married  the  daughter  of  General 
Matthew,  is  in  the  army,  and  the  other^  William^ 
a  post-captain  in  the  navy.     His  first  and  second 
sons,  J?t^!Aarc/ and  George^  died  abroad;  Richard^ 
(who  married  the  eldest  daughter  o  .the  late  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire),  at  Tobago^  and  Getn-ge^  in 
America,   where   he  was  killed   at  the  siege  cf 
Charlestown.      His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth^ 
married  Lord  Edward  Bentinck^  brother  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Portland ;  his  second,  Sophia^'  married 
William  Badcook^  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  whom  Cum- 
berland speaks  in  no  manner  calculated  to  excite 
esteem.     Of  his  third  daughter,  Frances  Marianne^ 
I  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  already  told. 
Besides  this   immediate  posterity,  he  numbered 
nineteen  grandchildren)  "  some  of  whom,**  he  says, 
**  bave  already  lived  to  crown  my  warmest  wishes, 
and  I  see  a  promise  in  the  rest,  that  flutters  my 
most  sanguine  hopes.** 

By  his  will  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty to  his  youngest  daughter;  and  as  the  reader 
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may  wish  to  peruse  this  document,  I  have  trans* 
cribed  it : 

"  Will  of  Richard  Cumberland. 

**  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.     Conscious  that 
I  am  of  sound  n^ind,  I  declare  myself  to  be  com- 
petent in  all  intellectual  qualifications  for  making 
this  my  last  Will  and  Testament.    Whereas  my 
first  cousin,  George  Ashby,  of  Haselbeach,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  Esquire,  did  solemnly 
promise  and  assure  me,   that  he  would  by  will 
provide  for  my  youngest  daughter,  Frances  Mari- 
anne, which  promise  and  solemn  assurance  he  gav^ 
to  me,  when  fast  I  was  at  his  house,  upon  the  death 
of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Alcock  ;  and  whereas  the 
said  George  Ashby,  Esquire,  has  since  deceased 
without  fulfilling  that   his   solemn    promise  and 
assurance  given  in  behalf  of  my  daughter,  I  do 
hereby  give  and  devise  to  her  Frances  Marianne, 
my  daughter,  all  my  real  and   personal  estates, 
property,  goods,  chattels,  books,  manuscripts,  or 
by  whatever  other  designation  the  law  may  inter- 
pret them,  to  her  sole  use  and  behoof,  subject, 
however,  to  the  payment  of  my  debts* 

^'  And  whereas  1  am  intitled,  by  my  mission  to 
Spain,  to  expect  some  compensation  or  pension  to 
my  relict  or  relicts,  after  my  decease,  1  do  hereby 
direct  my  said  daughter  Marianne,  to  make  appli^ 
cation  to  the  proper  office  for  the  same,  through 
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the  means  of  such  friend  or  friends  as  she  can  in^* 
tercede  with  and  prevail  upon  to  undertake  that 
friendly  task,  for  the  sake  of  her  deceased  father, 
and  may  God  in  his  mercy  reward  the  generous 
friend,  whoever  it  shall  be,  who  gives  her  that  be- 
nevolent assistance ! 

**  Now  with  respect  to  my  manuscripts,  1  re- 
commend her  to  consult  and  advise  with  the  three 
following  friends  of  me,  whilst  living,  and  who  I 
trust  will  not  desert  my  interest  with  posterity 
when  I  am  dead ;  these  are  Sir  James  Bland  Bur- 
ges.  Baronet,  Richard  Sharpe,  Esquire,  of  Mark- 
lane,  merchant,  and  Samuel  Rogers,  Esquire,  of 
Park-place,  banker ; — I  pray  and  entreat  of  them 
to  select,  arrange,  collect,  compile,  and  put  toge- 
ther, in  form  and  order,  as  to  their  judgments  shall 
seem  best,  my  works,  which  are  unpublished  ;  my 
manuscripts,  which  they  may  deem  worthy  to  be 
published,  either  by  subscription,  or  how  else,  fof 
her  use  and  benefit ;  imploring  the  Almighty  God 
to  bless  them  for  the  charitable  work,  the  assurance 
of  which  even  now  gires  peace  and  comfort  to  my 
soul. 

^^  I  pray  my  children  and  grandchildren  not  to 
take  in  ill  part  this  my  will  in  favour  of  an  unmar- 
ried child,  who  has  not,  like  them,  a  profession  to 
resort  to,  bat  would  be  left  to  the  wide  world  un» 
friended  and  forlorn,  without  the  little  1  may  have 
to  bequeath  to  her,  deserted  as  she  now  is  by  the 
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rebtion  on  whose  word  I  confidently  built  my 
hopes.  I  desire  her,  at  her  own  discretion,  to  give 
from  my  personal  efiects  or  pictures,  or  whatever 
else  she  may  have  in  possession,  some  token  or 
tokens,  to  every  one  of  my  sons,  my  daugh- 
ters, and  my  grandson,  Richard  Cumberland,  on 
whom  1  devoutly  invoke  the  protection  and  favour 
of  my  all-merciful  God. 

^^  I  have  lived  in  charity  with  all  men ;  I  have 
met  unkindness,  but  never  resented  it;  I  know 
not  what  revenge  is.  Such  talents  as  God  gava 
me  I  have  devoted  to  his  service,  and  the  moral 
and  religious  edification  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I 
have  loved  rtiy  God,  my  Country,  and  my  Friend. 
When  Mr.  Ashby  deceived  me,  it  wounded  my 
heart,  but  it  has  not  shaken  my  confidence  in 
others. 

^^  In  my  faith  as  a  Christian  I  am  firm.  I  have 
published  my  sentiments ;  I  am  sincere  in  them ; 
I  am  ho  hypocrite. 

*'  I  declare  this  to  ht  qpy  last  will  and  testament, 
si^ed  and  witnessed  as  bel6w,  and  God  forbid  any 
who  inherit  one  drop  of  my  blood  should  litigate 
or  dispute  it.  Take  notice^  I  interlined  Frances 
twice  with  my  own  band,  having  overlooked  it. 

^*  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  fourth  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  two. 

(L.S.)        ^^  RichaAd  Cvmbbrlakd. 
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'^  Signed  and  sealed,  published  and  declared,  hy 
the  said  testator,  as  and  for  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his  presence, 
and  at  his  request,  have  hereunto  set  our  names 
as  witnesses  thereunto, 

"  Henry  Fry,  Solicitor,  Tunbridge Wells, 
^^  Thomas  Camis,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
"  James  Camis,  Tunbridge  Wells/' 

The  above  was  proved  in  the  Consistorial  and 
Episcopal  Court  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
the  22d  day  of  October,  1811,  by  Frances  Mari- 
anne Jansen,  widow  (formerly  Cumberland),  the 
daughter  of  the  said  deceased  ;  the  sole  executrix 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  sai(}  will. 

Property  swori\  under  jC^dOr 

When  I  animadverted  at  p.  476,  of  this  work, 
upon  the  seeming  impropriety  of  disregarding  Cum- 
berland's particular  and  public  request,  that  the 
protection  of  his  posthumous  papers  should  be 
confided  to  his  three  friends.  Sir  James  Bkmd 
Burges,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  I  had  not 
seen  his  will :  and  I  will  freely  own  that  my  asto- 
nishment was  greatly  heightened  when  I  found  in 
it  that  request  not  only  repeated,  but  solemnly 
enforced  by  the  pathetic  declaration,  that  the  anti- 
cipation of  their  kind  offices   *^  gave  peace  and 
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comfort  to  his  soul.''  When,  however,  after  reading 
this  declaration,  I  remember  that  the  daughter  to 
whom  he  has  entrusted  the  fulfilment  of  all  his 
other  bequests,  has  declined  the  interference  of 
those  friends,  I  can  only  hope  that  some  private 
motive,  powerful  beyopd  what  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive, and  into  which  I  have  no  right  to  examine, 
has  influenced  her  decision.  I  should  be  happy, 
indeed,  to  hear  that  it  is  so ;  for  the  wishes  of  the 
dead  are  too  sacred,  too  impressive,  and  too  impor* 
tant  sometimes,  not  to  make  every  man  desirous  that 
they  should  be  reverentially  obeyed  by  the  living ; 
and  it  is  from  the  operation  of  this  feeling  alone 
that  1  have  expressed  my  opinion  upon  so  delicate 
a  topic. 
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A. 

ADDlSOIVy  remarks  on  Hckcirs  elegy  on  his  death,  Sfi,  d7. 

Adultery y  iniquitous  proceedings  of  those  who  puhlish  trials  for,  44^. 

jffftctation,  lines  upon,  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  5B1. 

Ancestors  of  Cumberland,  See  Bentley  and  Cumberland. 

Anecdotes  of  Spanish  Painters^  by  CumberlaDd,  notice  of,  397. 

Anecdotes y  remarkable,  of  the  thief  who  stole  Dr.  Bentley's  plate,  I^.  Of 
Dr  Bentley,  not  generally  known,  23.  Of  Dr.  Thompson,  Dodington't 
body-physician,  111,  112.  Of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  263— ^9.  Of  Count  Kan* 
nitz,  361.  Of  Lord  Sackville,  484—489.  Of  Cumberland  and  a  book- 
seller, 586. 

Anonymous  Criticism,  remarks  on  its  abuses,  569 — 573.  ' 

Armageddon,  a  poem  by  Mr.  Townsend,  absurd  examination  of,  by  Cum- 
berland, 574,  575. 

Armourer,  a  comic  opera,  by  Cumberland,  S'ee  Wat  Tyler. 

Arundel,  a  novel  by  Cumberland,  remarks  on,  493— -504.  Holds  a  distin^ 
guished  place  among  his  writings,  493.  Characters  in,  494—497,  499 
-—501.  Parts  of  this  work  indelicate^  if  not  indecent,  503.  Justifi- 
cation of,  by  Cumberland,  ib. 

Ashiy,  Edmund,  receives  Cumberland  to  board  with  him  in  Peter  Street, 
Westminster,  54. 

Atterbury,  Bishop,  anecdote  of,  38. 

B.     • 

Ijadcock,  Pf^illiam,  Esq.  marries  Cumberland'^  second  daughter,  ^phiA> 
596.    Not  well  spoken  of  by  Cumberland,  ib. 

Banishment  if  Gcero,  a  tragedy  by  Cumberland,  124.  Rcm&rks  on,  124, 
1 25.  Complimentary  letter  from  Bishop  Warburton  on,  125, 1 26.  Ex- 
tracts from,  127,  128.  Presented  to  Garrick  by  Lord  Halifax,  129. 
Rejected  by  him,  129. 

Barnes,  Joshua,  Dr.Bentley's  opinion  of,  37. 

Battle  ^Hastings,  remarks  on  Cumberland's  tragedy  of,  322>-*334.  Imio 
Utions  of  Shdk6t»e&te  in,  325-^28. 
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Bwkfordy  Mr.Jiderman,  character  of,  118. 

Bentinckf  Lord  Edward,  son  to  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  marries  Cum- 
berland's eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  596. 
Bentley,  Dr*  Richard,  an  illustrious  ancestor  of  Cumberland,  II.    His 
vast  erudition,  ^rrog^ance,  and  controversial  ability,  ib.    His  skill  in 
yerbal  criticism  oonsipied  to  contempt,  by  Pope,  ib.    His  saipunty  as  a 
critic,  ib.    Preposterous  emendations  of  Milton,  ib.   Sublime  discoveries 
in  science,  ib.    His  domestic  character  placed  in  an  amiaUe  light,  IS. 
His  hat  of  formidable  dimenuons,  13.    The  promoter  of  the  childish 
•ports  of  Cumberland  and  his  sister,  14.    His  g;entle  rebuke  for  makiif 
a  noise  over  his  library,  16.    Observation  upon  the  argument  of  Cum- 
berland, that  he  never  slept,  17.    Bishop  Lowth's  appellation  of  him,  ih. 
His  ordinary  style  of  conversation,  ib.     His  conduct  to  candidates, 
while  holding  examinations  for  fellowships,  17,  18.    Anecdote  of  the 
thief  who  stole  his  plate,  19.     His  liberal  assistance  to  Collins,  the  in- 
fidel, 20.    Acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.Wallis, 
Baron  Spanheim,  Roger  Cotes,  &c.  ib.    Particularly  amused  with  the 
character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cov^rley,  in  the  Spectator,  21 ,    His  curious 
•pology  for  devoting  his  time  to  criticism,  21 ,  22.    Took  no  account  of 
pecuniary  matters,  22.    His  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  23. 
Curini|s  plagiarism  of  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  from  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Bentley's,  24,  26.   His  youngest  daughter  Joanna,  the  Pkctbc  of  Byron's 
Pastoral,  30.    Reply  to  Arthur  Kinsman,  36.    Death  of,  lamented  by 
Cumberland,  37.    His  opinion  of  Joshua  Barnes,  ib. ;  of  Pope's  Homer, 
38,  39 ;  of  Warburton,  38. 
Bentley,  Mrs,  wife  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentl^,  22.    Daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bernard,  ib.     Related  to  the  Cromwells  and  Saint  Johns,  ib.    Her 
manners  tinctured  with  l^ereditary  reserve,  ib.    Piety  of  her  life- 
death,  ib.  * 
Betty,  Matter,  remarks  on  his  acting,  467. 
Bickerstaff,  Cumberland's  controversy  with,  159,  160. 
Biackmore,  opinion  of,  by  Locke^  89. 

Bland  Buries,  Sir  James,  warmly  commended  by  Cumberland,  475.  As- 
sociated with  him,  in  the  composition  of  the  Exodiad,  ib.,  564,  565. 
Assistance  expected  from,  in  this  Life  of  Cumberland,  566.  His  poem  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  written  with  more  rapidity  than  Pope  translated 
Homer,  583.  His  reputation  as  an  author  considered,  583,  584.  Cum- 
berland's posthumous  papers  bequeathed  to  him,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  598. 
Blank  verse,  remarks  on,  57. 

Box  Lobby  Challertge,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  547*    A  homorous 
epilogue  written  for,  by  George  Colman,  547. 
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JBrotkers,  The^  t  play  by  Cumberland,  account  of,  and  remarks  on  its  cha- 
racters, 169—177.  Original  characters  in,  171.  Mrs.  Inchbald's  opi- 
nion of,  172.  Controverted,  ib.  CtnAberland's  opinion  of,  173.  Deli- 
cate flattery  of  Garrick  in  the  epilopie^  1 75.  The  prc^o^e  makes  many 
enemies,  176. 

JSuckmghamshire,  Earl  (if,  his  eldest  daughter  married  to  Cudbbertand's 
son,  Richard,  696. 

Surges^  Sir  James  Bkmdy  See  Bland  Surges. 

Burke^  Edmund,  comparison  between  him  and  Dr.Johnson^  in  the 
poem  of  Retrospection,  247—249.  Observations  on  his  style,  251, 2M. 
Warburton's  opinion  of,  252.  His  pamphlet  on  the  Revolution  admired 
by  Cumberland,  538. 

Burleigh,  Lardy  his  opinion  of  Spenser,  H9« 

C. 

Olivary,  a  poem  by  Cmnberiand,  remarks  and  critique  on,.  526*-'^9. 

Ranked  by  Dr.  Drake  with  Paradise  Lost,  527,  528.    Examination  of 

the  claim,  528,  529.  Cumberiand's  opinion  of,  523. 
Calypso,  remarks  on  Cumberland's  opera  of,  340,  341. 
Camoena*  Lueiad,  and  Mickle's  translation,  remarks  upon,  103«    Poem  of 

Cumberland's  on  the  same  sulti^<^>  104-— 107. 
Caractaeui,  by  Mason,  remarks  cm,  72—74.    A  dfama  of  this  name, 

written  by  Cumberland,  77> 
Qtrmeliie,  remarks  on  Cumberland's  tragedy  of^  468*-470<    Extract  froni 

the  prologue  to,  468.    Dedicated  to  Mrs.Siddons,  466.    Extract  from 

the  epilogs,  spoken  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  470. 
Chaiham,  Earl  qf,  command  to  his  son,  61 . 

Choleric  Man,  observations  on  Cumberland's  drama  of,  306—3 1 2.    Exami- 
nation of  the  dramaiis  personcs,  307—3 1 1 .  Dedicated  to  Detractwn^  3 1 1 1 
Chvrus,  Greek,  remarks  on,  73—77. 
Christian  Revelation,  tract  on,  by  Cumberland,  noticed,  540,  541.    0>n- 

elusion  of,  541^^545. 
Oare,  Lord,  his  criticism  upon  the  West  Indian,  907. 
Oarke,  Mr.  Hewson,  sketch  of  Cumberland's  coUoquiat  talents,  593. 
aergyman,poiUieal,  not  a  consistent  character,  79. 
Chnfert,  Cumberland's  fether  promoted  to  the  see  of,  142.    Episcopal 

residence  described,  165-^168.  Fairies  prevalent  at,  196.  Catholic  priest, 

of,  197. 
Coats,  Mr,,  tribute  to,  465. 

ColHns,  the  infidel,  Dr.Bcntley's  liberal  assistance  to,  20. 
Cb/m<m,  tries  how  fkr  he       of  scenic  eflBect  might  contribute  t»  the  adop- 

tipn  of  £lfrid»>  76. 
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Cbimtm^  George,  writ«t  a  bunourous  epilogue  for  the  Box  Lobby  Cbal-> 
lcfige,S47. 

Onme^f  tentimetUai,  a  defence  of,  191. 

OtmUmpbOkt,  a  seriei  of  es&ays,  e&tract  fron,  447>  448. 

Ctiet,  Roger,  a  friend  of  Dr.BenUey,  20. 

CmtUff  Amimtffy  a  comedy  by  Cumberiand,  notice  of,  547. 

Crane,  Reverend  Mr,,  an  inmate  in  Lord  HalifEUL'n  faraily,  9S.  Formerly 
his  lordship's  tutor,  ib.  His  opinions  listened  to  wHb  submissive  de- 
fi&rence,  ib.    Ejects  the  oiSer  of  Elpbin  bishopric,  137. 

Critieitm,  emom^wmm,  remarks  on,  669-*S73. 

Onmek,  Mr.,  Cumberland's  untotidted  exertiont  in  behalf  of  1»6  pictore 
of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims,  576. 

Cumberland,  Biekopy  paternal  great-^prandfatber  of  the  sul^ect  of  these 
memoirs,  2.  A  man  of  conscientious  feeling,  primeval  intej^ty,  and 
eminent  for  his  acquirements  as  a  scholar,  ib.  Son  of  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don; eduoaled  at  St.  Paoi's  school  \  takes  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  ib. 
First  Imeatton  to  study  physic,  ib.  Directs  his  views  to  the  church,  3. 
obtains  a  living  at  StamfiNrd ;  loved  and  respected  for  the  unaffected 
piety  of  his  manners,  4.  Publishes  his  work,  De  Legibut  NeOurety  ftc. 
ib.  This  work  recommended  by  Johnson,  ib.  Nominated  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  5.  First  intelligence  of  this  nomination  conveyed  to  him 
by  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  ib.  Hesitates  to  accept  it,  H>. 
Prevailed  on  by  his  friends,  5,  6.    Finds  leisure  to  prosecute  his  literary 

*  studies,  6.  Spends  much  time  in  examining  Senchomatho's  Phoenician 
History,  7.  A  zealous  supporter  of  the  established  religicw,  ib.  ilis 
bookseller  refuses  to  publish  SnnehoDiatho's  Fragment,  8.  Published 
by  hb  son-in-law,  after  his  death,  9.  Lives  to  an  advanced  age,  ib. 
His  death  gentle,  ib.     Character  by  his  grandson,  9 —  \  1 . 

Cumherkmd,  Richard,  Esq,  descended  from  a  literary  stock,  1 .  Improved 
the  possession  bequeathed  to  him  b}' his  ancestors,  1,  2.  Proud  of  the 
literary  honours  of  his  fomily,  2.  His  ancestors,  lb.  Literary  worid 
indebted  to,  for  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Beotley,  12.  How  far  his  Memoirs  are 
used  in  the  present  work,  27,  28.  A  pleasing  accumuiatioa  of  litersry 
anecdote,  28.  The  circumspection,  with  which  be  alludes  to  his  own 
conduct,  29.  Could  not  write  his  own  life,  so  as  to  preclude  the  present 
attempt,  30.  Bom  Feb.  1732,  in  the  Master's  Lodge  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, ib.  His  account  of  his  parenU,  31, 32.  His  mother  quick  in  ap- 
prehension, 31.  Fond  of  ridicule,  ib.  Never  passed  a  day,  without 
reading  a  portion  of  her  Bible,  ib.  Her  son's  declaration  oonceming 
her,  32.  His  fhther  educated  at  Westminster  School,  34.  Admitted 
Fellow-ooniinoner  of  Trinity-College,  Cambridge,  ib.  Masried  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  ib.    Prevailed  upon  to  take  the  rectory  of  Stanwick,  ib. 
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HiB  character,  34.  Cumberland,  inferior  in  y«art  and  knowledge,  to 
his  sister  Joanna,  35.  His  oonfiision  of  ideas  on  reading  the  115tk 
Psalm,  ib.  Sent  to  the  School  el  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  iu  his  sixth  year, 
k«pt  by  Arthur  Kinsman,  ib.  His  inauspicious  progress,  ib.  Produoet 
bis  first  attempt  in  English  verse,  40.  Spends  his  vacations  at  Sta»- 
wick,  with  his  fatherr  40,  41.  Partakes  the  dangerona  and  unmanly 
aport  of  hunting  with  him,  41.  Reads  poetry  to  bis  aM>ther,  by  which 
bis  ear  was  formed  to  poetical  harmony,  43.  These  readings,  chiefly 
from  Shakspeare,  44.  Writes  a  piece,  called  Shaktpeare  in  the  Shtui§i, 
44.  Description  of,  and  extracts  from,  44-^50.  ReoMved  to  West* 
minster  School,  50.  His  contemporaries  there,  50,  51.  Labours  with 
unremitting  assiduity  at  his  studies,  52.  Boards  with  Edmund  Ashby, 
Esq.  in  Peter-street,  Westminster,  54.  First  witnesses  the  acting  of 
Oarriek,  55.  Attempts  a  translation  from  Virgil's  Georgics,  SS.  Ex* 
tract  from,  68.  His  sister,  Joanna,  dies  of  the  small-pox,  59.  Her  loss 
severely  felt,  ib.  He  is  sent  to  Trinity-CoUege,  Cambridge,  ib.  Names 
of  his  tutors,  60.  Idleness,  no  part  of  his  ebaracter,  ib.  Writes  some 
elegtec  verses  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  63.  Keeps  an  ae^ 
ib.  Sleeps  only  six  houra,  lives  chiefly  on  a  milk  diet,  and  uses  the  cold 
bath,  ib.  Attacked  by  a  rheumatic  fever,  whiah  keeps  him  six  months 
hovering  between  life  and  death,  64.  Is  gratifled  by  hearing  from  Cam^^ 
bridge  of  the  high  station  acliudged  him,  among  the  Wranglers  of  his . 
year,  ib.  Changes  his  undergraduate's  gown,  and  obtains  his  degree  ol 
Bcushelor  of  Arts,  with  honours  hardly  earned,  64.  His  remarks  upon 
this  species  of  academical  education,  64—70.  Conceives  himself  des- 
tined for  the  church,  70.  Meditates  upon  a  plan  for  a  Universal  His* 
tory,  71 .  The  plan  abandoned,  ib.  Mason's  Elfrida  prabed  by  him,  72. 
Visits  a  relation  in  Yorkshire,  BO,  HI .  Atteinpts  an  imitation  of  Span* 
ser's  Fairy  Queen,  81.  Replies  in  a  ]H>em,  of  quatrains,  to  one  writtem 
by  Liady  Susan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  ib.  The  poem,  82««* 
84.  Imitates  Hammond,  84.  Specimen  of,  84,  85.  Reprimanded  by 
his  mother  for  Uie  practice  of  imitation,  85.  Returns  to  Cambridge,  90» 
An  alteration  of  the  existing  statutes  of  Trinity  College,  agreed  upon  in 
his  favour,  ib.  Appointed  confidential  Secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  91. 
Hastens  to  London,  and  enters  upon  his  new  office,  93.  Lodgings  pro- 
vided fbr  him  in  Downing-street,  near  Mr.  Pownall's,  ib.  POwnaU 
^pointed  to  instruct  Cumberland  in  the  details  of  business,  ib.  A  mere 
man  of  offlce«  ib.  Cumberland,  a  mere  oolkgiou,  ib.  His  vexation  and 
disappointment,  94.  Advised  to  inform  himself  respecting  the  colonies, 
95.  Travds  through  volumes  of  useless  knowledge,  which  told  every 
thing,  but  what  he  wanted  to  know,  ib.  Various  facts  which  he  rc- 
CQllect«d,  employed  as  plots  for  his  dramatic  pieces,  ib.    Accompaa^ies 
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hit  patroA  to  Camtiridf  e,  ib.  Has  hopes  of  a  feliowahtpi  ib.  Hii 
election  opposed  by  Dr.  Mason,  ib.  Obtains  his  fellowship,  96.  Be* 
turns  home,  ib.  Again  immersed  in  the  duties  of  his  official  situation, 
ib.  Writes  an  elegy  on  5<.Afarik'«J?ve,  published  by  Dod8ley,ib.  This 
{Msses  into  oblivion,  ib.  Excites  the  notice  of  Charles  Townshend,  l^ 
soiling  an  enigma,  which  required  a  geometrical  process,  97.  A  rqiort 
submitted  to  him,  by  Townshend,  ib«  His  poetical  version  of  a  passage 
in  the  7V«odl0»  of  Seneca,  98.  Remarks  on  the  continued  strain  of 
jeulogy  in  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  100-^102.  Hu  intimacy  with  the 
grandson  of  Bishop  Reynolds,  103.  AflEair  of  gallantry  with  his  friend's 
sister,  ib.  Projects  an  epic  poem  on  the  discovery  of  India  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, ib.  Fragment  of,  1 04'-' 107.  His  grief  for  the  death  of  Lord 
Halifax'^  wife,  108.  Her  character,  ib.  Attends  Lord  Halifez  to  Lon- 
don, ib.  Visited  by  Mr.  Higgs,  ib.  Visits  Bishop  Sheriock,  109.  Be- 
comes a  frequent  guest  9t  La  Trnppe,  113.  Divides  his  leisure  time 
between  Fulham  and  La  TVt^ppe,  ib«  Visits  Eastbtiry,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
)3odington^  1 13.  Gains  a  lay-fellowship,  122, 123.  Writes  the  Banish- 
ment of  Cicero,  124*  Marries  Miss  Ridge,  130.  Takes  the  rank  of 
Ulster  Secretary,  132.  Has  an  offer  of  a  baronetcy,  135.  R^ects  it, 
135,  136»  His  father  promoted  to  the  See  of  Clonfert,  143.  Applies 
for  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  147.  Rejected,  ib. 
Reasons  for  it,  ib*  Retires  from  the  employment  of  Lord  Halifax,  ib. 
.  Accepts  the  situation  vacated  by  Mr.  Sedgwicke,  ib.  His  intercourse 
with  Lord  Halifieui  at  an  end,  149.  Reflections  on,  ib.  His  felid^  in 
being  independent  of  booksellers,  158.  Has  a  controversy  with  Bicker- 
staff,  159,  160.  Roused  to  a  pursuit  of  the  legitimate  drama,  by  the 
remonstrance  of  Smith,  161.  Visits  Ireland,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
and  part  of  his^fbmily,  162.  Studies  the  Irish  character,  164.  Returns 
from  Ireland,  and  brings  out  the  comedy  of  the  Brothers,  169.  Some 
delicate  flattery  of  Garrick  in  the  epilogue,  the  cause  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  this  actor,  175, 176.  The  origin  of  Sir  %etful  Plagiary,  178 
'^ISO.  Visits  his  father,  and  prqjects  the  comedy  of  the  West  Indian^ 
187.  Account  of  adventures  which  happened  to  him  in  Ireland,  191-^ 
201 .  Returns  to  England,  and  offers  his  West  Indian  to  Garrick,  202. 
Enters  the  path  of  controversy,  218.  Writes  against  Bishop  Lowth, 
218,  219.  Title  of  the  pamphlet,  220.  Loses  a  present  sent  to  bis 
uncle,  as  the  presumed  author  of  the  tract,  222.  Writes  to  the  donor, 
222,  223.  Made  the  heir  of  a  distant  relation,  but  ultimately  disap- 
pointed, 223,  224.  Cumberland's  own  account  of  this  curious  trans- 
action, 224—230.  His  celebrity  from  the  performance  of  the  West 
Indian,  235.  Obtains  him  the  society  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Reynolds,  &c.  ib.     His  temperate,  but  discrtmtoate  censure  of  Mr. 
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Walter  Scott,  273—278.  Produces  the  Fashionable  Lover,  280.  His 
liXerary  enterprises,  suspended  for  a  time  by  the  death  of  his  parents, 
301.  His  account  of  that  event,  302^-^06.  Produces  his  Choleric 
Man,  306.  Writes  two  odea,  onft  to  the  Sun,  and  one  to  Dr.  James,  312, 
313.  Alters  and  spoils  Shakspeare's  Timon  of  Athens,  313.  Specimen 
of,  314.  Writes  the  Note  of  Hand,  a  farce,  818.  Fecundity  of  his 
muse,  319.  Produces  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  320.  An  imitator  of 
Shakspeare,  ^5—^28.  Introduced  to  Lord  George  Germain,  334, 335. 
Visits  him  at  Stoneland,  337.  Produl^.the  opera  of  Calypso,  340. 
The  Widow  of  Delphi,  or  the  Descent  of  the  Deities,  341.  Writes 
the  defence  of  Perreau,  342.  Solicited  to  take  thd  defence  of  Dr. 
Dodd,  342.  Declines  it,  ib.  Intimate  With  Lord  Mansfield,  348. 
Addresses  some  lines  to  him,  348— -351.  Departs  upon  his  Spanish 
mission,  352.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  that  affair,  ib.  Arrives  at 
Arai^juez,  355.  Fails  in  his  undertaking,  357.  Ignorance  of  an 
Ecclesiastic,  359.  Vain  of  the  notice  he  received  from  the  Royal 
Family  of  Spain,  360.  The  society  he  kept  at  Madrid,  360,  361.  Pe- 
riod of  his  recall,  367.  Reflections  upon  Cumberland's  account  of  this 
business,  369.  The  dangers  of  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  Spain,  380 — ^383. 
His  forbearance  in  relating  the  treatment  he  received  from  the  English 
government,  384.  Addresses  a  memorial  to  Lord  North,  385.  Its 
failure,  390.  His  remonstrance  with  Mr.  Secretary  Robinson,  ib.  Re- 
tires to  Tunbridge,  392.  Family  that  accompanied  him,  396.  Publishes 
his  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Painters  in  Spain,  397.  Accused  of  attacking 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  398.  Produces  his  comedy  of- the  Walloons,  406. 
Produces  the  Mysterious  Husband,  413.  Writes  the  Observer,  419. 
Argues  against  female  acquirements,  423.  His  **  few  plain  reasons 
for  being  a  Christian,"  428.  His  notions  of  Political  Liberty,  ib.  Takes 
credit  for  the  character  of  Abraham  Abrahams  in  the  Observer,  432. 
Example  how  his  style  might  be  improved,  451.  The  Observer  will 
coiivey  his  name  to  posterity,  459.  His  inconsistency  in  his  own  state- 
ments about  himself,  460.  An  apt  quotation  from  La  Fontaine,  on  this 
subject,  461.  Controversy  with  Mr.  Hayley,  respecting  the  Life  of 
Romney,  462.  Publishes  the  tragedy  of  the  Carmelite,  465.  Enters 
into  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  471.  Publishes  his  pam- 
phlet of  Oirtius  rescued  from  the  Gulphy  ib.  Pleasing  hours  passed  at 
Mr.  Dilly*8^  ib.  Becomes  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rogers  there,  472.  Sells 
the  copyright  of  liis  Memoirs  for  .£500,  473.  Leaves  his  unj3ublished 
papers  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Sbarpe,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Sir  James  Bland 
Burges,  475.  This  bequest  frustrated  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jan^cn, 
476.    Produces  hb  Natural  Son,  447.    His  excellence  in  prologues  and 
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epUofuetf^  477.  HU  ni{»idity  of  pfoduction,  mot  ificonsisteBt  witb  a^ 
ceUcnce»4&0.  Produces  tbe  eomedy  of  theImposton»  491.  Hifn^Tel 
of  Arundel^  492.  Of  H«nry>  50S.  Has  superiority  in  depicting  the 
p»S6ion  of  IiOve»  519.  Writes  the  D6vel  of  John  de  lAucmster,  581. 
The  poem  of  CalvaT>',  526.  Reoden  fifty  of  the  Pbalms  of  Darid  into 
English  verse,  539.  Publishes  his  few  plain  reasons,  why  we  should 
believe  in  Christ,  Ac.  ib.  Enumeration  of  plays  produced  by  him  be- 
tween 1 790  and  1806, 547.  Three  only  deserve  notice,  ib.  Peculiarity 
in  his  dramas,  561,  562.  Writes  his  Biemoirs,  563.  Writes  the  Exo- 
diad«  in  eoigunctioii  with  Sir  J.  B.  Burges,  564.  EdiU  the  Sele^,Bri- 
tish  Drama,  568.  Projects  a  weekly  newspaper,  ib.  Publishes  the 
Ixmdon^Heview,  568.  His  absurd  examination  of  Mr.  Townsend's 
Anyiageddont  574.  His  exertion  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Cromek,  576.  Writes 
his  last  work,  the  RetrospectioB,  published  a  few  da^-s  before  his 
death,  ib.  Personal  occurrences  of  his  life  enumerated,  580.  Heads 
theTunbridge  volunteers,  581.  Remonstrates  with  Mr.  Hayley,  582. 
His  adulation  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  583.  Has  an  antipathy  to 
Gray,  585.  Pftsses  much  of  his  time  at  Ramsgate,  586.  Writes  his 
Memoirs  there,  ib.  Anecdote  of  him  and  a  bookseller,  587.  His  death, 
588.  Buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  589.  Address  of  Dr.  Vincent  on 
this  occasion^  ib.  Oljections  to,  590.  Instances  of  unmeaning  and 
unnecessary  oaths,  used  in  Cumberland's  works,  591,  592.  Sketch  of 
his  colloquial  talents,  by  Mr.  Hewson  Clarke^  593— *595.  Opinion  of 
bia  lilerary  duuracter>  595.  Solicited,  before  he  died,  a  subscription 
to  a  quarto  edition  of  his  unpublished  dramas,  ib.  Shortly  to  be  given 
te  the  world,  596.  His  family  at  his  death,  ib.  Bequeatha  his  pro- 
perty to  his  yoimgest  daughter,  ib.  His  will,  597 — 600.  His  property 
sworn  under  iC450, 600.  The  impropriety  of  disregarding  his  particular 
and  public  request,  that  his  posthumous  papers  should  be  committed  to 
the  vare  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burges»  Mr.  Sharpe»  and  Mr.  Rogers,  con- 
sidered, ib.    Concluding  remarks,  601. 

Fifr  a  Jurther  acctmtU  qf  CumUrkuuFs  works,  see  tke  follovnmg 
orli^/ds  .-^Affectation,  lines  on.  Anecdotes  of  Spanish  Pointers,  Ar- 
mourer, Arundel,  Banishment  of  Cicero,  Battle  of  Hastinfs,  Box  Lobby 
.  Challenge,  Brothers,  Calvary,  Calypso,  Camoens,  Caractacus,  Carmelite;, 
Choleric  Man,  Christian  Revelation,  Country  Attohiey,  Curtius  rescued 
from  the  Gulph,  Days  of  Yore,  Depenilant,  Don  Podro,  Eccentric  l^over, 
Exodiad,  False  Impressions,  Fashionable  Lover,  First  Luve,  Hammond, 
Henry,  Hints  to  Husbands,  Impostors,  Jew,  Jew  of  Alogadore,  Joanoa 
of  Montfaucon,  John  de  Lancaster,  Last  of  the  Family,  London  Review, 
Love  for  Love,  Memoirs,  Mysterious  Husband,  Natural  Sa^  Note  of 
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Hand,  Obsenrer,  Odes,  Plain  ReaMu  forbrittrili^  In  ChriH,  Prince  ot 
Wales,  eleg^  verses  on,  Retrospectton,  SaUor't  Danghter,  Select  Bti» 
tU h  Drama,  Shakspeare  In  the  Shades,  St  Mark's  Eve,  elegy  on,  Sum- 
mer's Tale,  Timon  of  Athens,  Troades  of  Seneca,  Tunbridge,  VirgU'a  - 
Georgics,  Walloons,  Wat  Tyler,  West  Indian,  Wheel  of  Fortane» 
Widow  of  Delphi,  Word  for  Nature. 
Cumherlmuf,  Charla^  son  of  the  above,  marries  tbo  daughter  of  Gelieral 
Matthew;  596,    lu  the  army,  ib. 

■  fFiUiam^  a  post  captain  In  Ae  navy,  5M* 

■  Riehardy  marries  the  eldest  daughter  of  file  Eart  of  Buckinf^ 
hamshire,  596.    Dies  at  Tobago,  ib. 

— — -  George,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Chiuiettown  in  America,  B96, 
'  Elizabeth,  marries  Lord  Edward  B^ntinek,  son  to  the  1«U 


Duke  of  Porthmd,  596. 

— — —  Sophia,  marries  William  Badcock,  Esq.  596* 
—  ■  Frances  Marianne,  notice  of,  595 ;  and  tee  Jansen* 

— — -  Joanna,  Cumberland's  eldest  sister,  character  of,  35.    Die^ 


-   of  the  small-pox,  59. 

Curtius  rescued  from  the  Culph,  a  pamphlet  of  CumheriandV  directed^ 
against  Dr.  Parr,  471. 

D- 

jDance,  Mr.,  tribute  to,  465. 

Daviet,  Mr.,  remarks  upon  Cnmberiand's  alterilfori  of  ShakipeaM'f 

Timon  of  Athens,  316,  317.    Sneering  scepticism  of,  reproved,  410. 
Days  of  Yore,  a  drama  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  540. 
lie  Legihus  Xaiura,  written  by  Bishop  Cumberland,  4. 
De  Mortuis  nil  niti  bonum,  this  maxim  examined,  33. 
Dependant,  the,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  547. 
DUly,  Mr.,  suggestion  at  one  of  his  literary  dinners,  471.    Plesfiing  hours 

passed  by  Cumberland  at,  471,  472. 
l>odington,'Bubb,  his  splendid  villa  of  LiaTrappc,  109,  IK).    His  aiso^ 

dates  there,  110 — 112.    Dr. Thompson  his  body-phynician,  111,  li:i; 

His  seat  at  Eostbury  described,  1 13,  114.    Hb  wardrobe  and  equipage, 

114,115.    His  character,  116^118.    Wrote  small  poems,  121.    Hh 

diary,  ib.    His  collectiou  of  anecdotes,  repartees,  &c.,  121,  122. 
Don  Pedro,  a  drama  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  547. 
Drake,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  Calvary,  527,  528.    Hh  competency  as  a  crHiq 

examined,  529—531. 
Dramaiic  Author,  popularity  attending  a  successful  one,  in  precedhig 

times,  23 1 .  Causes  of  this,  and  of  the  decay  of  that  jk>puUrity,  28^--Sd5. 
BjTfien,  mock-crilticism  of  Mr.  Pinkerton  on,  435. 
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Dublin^  state  of  society  in,  13^. 

Duellmg,  ar^meDU  id  defence  of,  49$.  Extract  from  Xubilia  od,  497, 
498.    Attempts  to  institute  a  Coart  of  Honour,  496*,  497. 

E. 

Eastbury,  the  beat  of  Mr.  Doding^n,  described,  113,  114. 

Eccentric  Lover,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  &47. 

Ecclesiastic^  in  Spain,  ignorance  of,  359. 

Elf'rida,  by  Aiason,  praified  much  by  Cumberland,  72.  Remarks  on,  72,  73. 

Elphin,  Bishopric  off  offered  to  Dr.  Crane,  137.    Rejected,  ib. 

Ely,  Bishop  of\  controversy  of  Bentley  with,  38. 

Encomiums,  upon  the  dead,  always  to  be  suspected,  32,  33. 

Emgrna,  which  required  a  geometrieal  process,  solved  by  Cumberland, 
97. 

Epic  Poem,  on  the  discovery  of  India  by  the  Portuguese,  projected  by 
Cumberland,  103.  Remarks  on  Camoens,  and  his  translator,  ib.  Frag- 
ment of  Cumberland's  poem,  KM-— 107.  Calvary,  S26—- 529.  £xodiad» 
564. 

Eseuriai,  Cumberland's  account  of,  superseded  by  more  recent  travels, 
359,  36p. 

Essay  on  Man,  curious  plagiarism  in,  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Bentley'^ 
24—26. 

European  Maganne,  solicitation  of  Cumberland  in,  595. 

Exodiad,  a  poem  written  by  Cumberland,  in  coiyunction  with  Sir  James 
Bland  Burges,  remarks  on,  564.    Opinion  of  the  work,  565. 

Eyi-e,  Lord,  his  character,  192,  193. 

F. 

Fame,  histrionic,  fleeting  qualities  of,  54.  Brevity  of,  feelingly  enforced 
by  Schiller,  55. 

False  Impressions,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  548. 

Fashionable  Lover,  observations  on  Cumberland's  drama  of,  284 — ^300. 
Prologue  to,  applauded,  288.  Extract  from,  288-^290.  Action  of,  skil- 
fully contrived,  289.  Colin  Macleod,  total  failure  of  this  character, 
290.  Bridgemore,  292.  Mortimer,  295.  Lord  Abberville,  Tyrrel,  Dr. 
Druid  and  Aubrey,  297.    Language  of  this  drama,  298. 

Faulkner,  George,  his  character,  141—143.  Prosecutes  Foote  for  lam- 
pooning him  on  the  stage  of  Dublin,  143. 

Female  Education,  modem,  defective  system  of,  41 — 43. 

First  XjOVc,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  547.  Inferior  to  the  J^w  or 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  557.  Its  characters  examined,  557—560.  Mr?. 
][ucbbald*s  observations  on,  558.    Extract  from  this  drama,  559. 
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Phrida  Blanea,  Comnt,  letter  to  Cumberland,  S71. 
Fhx,  Mr,  Henry y  character  of,  118. 

G. 

GainsbMmfghy  Mr,^  tribnte  to,  465. 

Galloway y  Earl  of^  %  poem  written  by  Cumberland,  in  answer  to  one  of 
his  daughter's.  Lady  Susan  G.,  62—84. 

Garriek,  remarks  on  his  acting,  55,  56.  Refects  Cumberland's  tragedy 
of  the  Banishment  of  Cicero,  129.  Delicate  flattery  of,  in  the  epilogue 
to  the  Brothers,  175.  Cumberiand's  acquaintance  with,  175,  176.  His 
corrections  in  the  West  Indian,  203. 

Gauden,  Bishops  extract  from  his  life  of  Hooker,  456. 

Gtrmakif  Lord  George ^  succeeds  the  Earl  of  Halifax  in  the  colonial  de^ 
partment,  334,  335.  Cumberland's  account  of  an  interview  with,  335. 
His  seat  at  iStuneland,  337. 

Gibbon,  his  own  biographer,  28.  Has  produced  a  digpiified  narrative,  ib; 
An  adequate  life  of,  much  desired,  29. 

Glover,  ^tr,  author  of  Leonldas,  an  occasional  visitor  at  LaTrappe,  111. 
MS.  copy  of  his  Medea,  in  the  possession  of  Dodington,  120,  121. 

Goldsmith,  Dr,,  his  portrait  by  Cumberland,  256 — ^259.  Defence  of  his 
histories,  260 — 26-^.  Of  his  Animated  Nature,  262.  Anecdotes  of,  263 — 
269.  His  Vicar  of  Wakefield  sold  for  sixty  guineas,  269.  Cumberland's 
mistake  concerning,  ib.  Extract  from  his  poem  of  Retaliation,  270.  His 
epitaph  on  Cumberland  contains  more  censure  than  praise,  271,  272. 
Cuniberlaud's  sketch  of,  in  his  Retrospection,  272.  His  style  examined 
and  praised,  447. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  his  handsome  present  to  Cumberland,  595. 

Gray,  Mr.^  his  opinion  of  the  Nouvelle  Heloite  of  Rousseau,  9P.  Cum- 
berland's antipathy  to,  585. 

Greavei,  Mr.  Commitsary,  anecdote  of,  19.    Cumberland's  letter  to,  222. 

H. 

Halifax,  Earl  rf.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire,  80.  Appoints 
Cumberland  his  con^dential  secretary',  91.  A  collateral  descendant  of 
a  celebrated  nobleman  of  that  name,  ib.  A  distinguished  statesman 
and  scholar,  91,  92.  Fond  of  Eng^h  poetry,  92.  Married  to  a  lady 
with  a  large  fortune,  from  whom  he  takes  the  name  of  Duuk,  ib. 
Crane,  an  elderly  clergyman,  an  inmate  in  the  family,  ib.  Formerly 
bis  lordship's  tutor,  ib.  His  opinions  listened  to  with  submissive  de- 
ference, ib.  Accompanies  Cumb^land  to  Cambridge,  95.  Loses  his 
wife,  \(Y6.  Her  character,  ib.  Acoompanies  Cumberland  to  London, 
ib.  Made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  131.  Accompanied  by  *<  single 
Speech  Hamilton,"  ib.    Circumstance^  highly  to  his  honour,  i33,  134. 
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Presents  Camberlaad's  fkther  to  the  tee  of  Ckmfert,  143.  Receins  the 
seek  of  Secretary  of  State,  146.  Appoints  Mr.Sedpvicke  his  under 
secretary,  lb.  I^ecto  the  offer  of  Cumberland,  147.  Reasons  for  it,  ib. 
His  intercourse  with  Cumberland  terminated,  149.  ReflectioDS  on,  ib. 
Character  of,  by  Cumberland,  152—154.  His  death,  334.  Succeeded 
by  Lord  CSeorg^  Germain,  ib. 

MamiUon,  Gerard,  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Halifkx,  131.  Known  by  the 
name  of  <«  Single-speech,"  132.    His  character,  136. 

Hammond  $  Elegie$y  specimen  of  imitation  of,  by  Cambetland,  84,  85. 
Remarks  on  Hammond,  85,  86.  Criticism  of  Dr.  Johnson  upon,  with 
obsenrations,  87,  88.    Vindicated  from  the  asp^ions  of  Dr.  Johnson, 

^aifleifi  Mr,f  oontroversy  between  him  and  Cumberland,  respecting  the 
life  of  Romney,  463.  Attacks  Cumberland^  for  his  character  of  Bentley, 
582.    Answered  by  him,  ib. 

Hmderton,  the  actor,  account  of,  by  Cumberland,  406—410.  The  cha- 
racter of  Father  Sullivan,  in  the  Walloons,  written  for  him,  406. 

Henry,  a  novel  by  Cumberland,  advertisement  to,  506.  The  initiai 
chapteiy  borrowed  from  Fielding,  507.  Its  characters  evumined,  508— 
521 .    Extracts  from,  5 1 2—514.    Must  always  be  read  with  pleasure,  528. 

Higgs,  Rev,  Mr,,  visits  Cumberland,  108. 

fTUly  Sir  John,  defence  of,  259,  260. 

BUUharwigk,  Earl  qf,  letter  to  Cumberland,  368. 

Hmts  to  Huthands,  a  drattia,  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  548.  Defect  in; 
560,  561.    Characters  examined,  561. 

Holherg,  his  own  biographer,  28.  Has  produced  a  lively  narratirc, 
^  and  communicated  as  much  as  posterity  wish  to  know  of  him,  ib. 

Honour,  Court  of,  attempts  to  institute,  496,  497. 

Hopjmer,  Mr.,  gives  hb  opinion  of  Mr.  Cromek's  picture  of  Chaucer's 
Pilgrims,  576. 

I. 

Idolatry,  the  capital  esror  of  the  Romish  church,  7.  Earliest  accounts  of, 
in  Sancboniatho's  Phoenician  History,  8. 

ImpoHort,  remarks  on  Cumberland's  comedy  of,  49 ) .  Characters  in,  491, 
492.    Very  inferior  to  his  other  plays,  ib. 

Inchbald,  Mrs.,  her  mode  of  criticism,  214,  215.  Opinion  of  the  Jew,  551. 
False  position  of»  controverted,  552.  Her  sensible  observations  on  die 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  555.  Remarks  on  First  Love,  examined  and  cen- 
sured, 558 — 560. 

Inscriptions,  monumental,  infidelitv  of^  33. 

Ireland,  tiwelling  in,  163. 
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J. 

Jamei,  Dr,,  extract  from  Cumberbund's  ode  to,  313. 

Jofuen,  Mrs,,  frnstrstet  the  bequest  of  Cumberland,  her  fi&tber,  476.  Sur- 
prise at,  ib.  Loees  her  huband  in  tbe  ill-fated  expedition  to  Walcberen, 
579.  Remarks  on  ber  declining  tbe  interference  of  Sir  James  Bland 
Bur|^,  Mr.Sbarpe,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  601. 

Jew,  they  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice,  547.  Examination  of  tbe  cha- 
racters in,  549,  550.  Mrs.  Incbbald's  opinion  of,  551.  False  potitioa 
of  her's  controverted,  552. 

Jew  <f  Mogadore,  an  opera  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  and  remarks  on, 
547,  548. 

Joanna  qf  Mtnifaucen,  a  drama  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  548.  Not  men- 
tioned by  him,  ib.  Adapted  from  Kot^ebue,  ib.  Extract  from  tbe 
prologue,  ib. 

John  de  Lemcaster,  remarks  upon  Cumberland's  novel  of,  521— 524.  In- 
ferior to  Henry  and  Arundel,  521.  Plot  and  characters  examined,  521 
— 525.    Exhibits  symptoms  of  mental  decay,  522. 

JohtuoH,  Dr.,  his  criticism  upon  Hammond's  Elegies,  with  observations  on 
it,  87,  88.  Cumberland's  character  of,  236 — 244.  Adumbration  of,  io 
tbe  Observer,  244.  Comparison  between  him  and  Burke  in  the  poem 
of  Retrospection,  247—249.  A  better  Greek  scholar,  than  insinuated 
by  Cumberland,  250,  851. 

KaunUXf  CmtU,  pleasing  anecdote  of,  361. 

Kemble,  Mr.,  tribute  to  his  excellence  as  an  actor,  466,  467.  His  per- 
formance of  Penruddock  contributes  to  the  popularity  of  die  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  553. 

Kilmore,  Cumberland's  father  translated  to  the  sec  of,  146. 

Kitumtm,  Arthur,  master  of  the  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  35.  Re- 
proves Cumberiand,  36.    Knew  how  to  make  his  boys  scholars,  52. 

L. 

La  Fontaine,  quotatkm  from,  on  the  sulject  of  Cumberland's  Incon- 
sistency in  his  statements,  461. 

Ijondeff,  Bishop  ^,  Cumberland's  controversy  with,  471. 

Last  tfthe  Family,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  547. 

La  Troppe,  a  splendid  villa  of  Bubb  Dodington's,  in  the  parish  of  Ham- 
mersmith, 109,  110.    Description  of  its  visitants,  109—112. 

Locke,  John,  opinion  of  Blackmore,  89. 

London  Review,  the  first  number  of,  published  by  Cumberland,  569. 
Abuses  of  anonymous  critieim  considered,  569—573.    Fate  of  573. 
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Articles  written  in,  by  CumberUnd,  574.    His  abfurd  etunisatjoii  of 

Mr.  Townseuirs  Ann^eddon,  574,  575. 
IjontdaUty  J^rd,  his  handsome  prescut  to  Cumberland,  595. 
Ijofr,  Cumberland's  superiority  in  depieting  the  passion  of,  519. 
I^vefor  Love,  Cumberland's  strictures  on,  noticed,  568. 
Loxvthy  Bishop,  appellation  of  Dr.  Beutley,  17.    Title  of  the  pamphlet 

written  a*;aiust,  by  Cumberland,  220. 
Lyillclony  Lord,  his  criticism  upon  the  West  Indian,  207. 

M. 

Mansfield,  Earl  of,  lines  addressed  to,  by  Cumberland,  348—351 . 

Masoftf  Dr.,  opjwses  Cuqiberlaod's  flection  to  a  fellowship,  95.  His 
reasons  for  it,  95,  96. 

Matthew,  General,  his  daughter  married  to  Charies  Cumberland,  596. 

Mead,  Dr.,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bentley,  20. 

Memoirs,  self-written,  considerations  on,  127. 

- — ' of  Cumlicrland,  how  far  used  in  the  present  work,  27,  28.    A 

pleasing  accumulation  of  literary  anecdote,  2H.  Remarks  on  the  con- 
tinued strain  of  eulo^  in,  100,  101.  Miss  Seward's  opinion  of,  181. 
Motives  for  the  extracts  from,  255.  Public  indebted  to  Mr.  Sharpe  for 
the  su^estiop  of,  473.  Copy-right  of,  sold  f<>r  500/.  ib.  Notice  of,  564, 
565.  Pleasing  accession  of  anecdote  in  the  supplement  to,  583.  Great 
part  of  the  Memoirs  written  at  Ramsgate,  586. 

Menander,  observations  on,  283. 

Mengt,  the  Spanish  painter,  Cumberland's  critique  on,  398. 

Mickle's  translation  of  Camden's  Lusiad,  remarks  on,  103.  Fragment  of 
a  poem  on  the  same  subject  by  Cumberland,  104^-107. 

MimUn,  Lord  Sackville's  solemn  declaration  respecting  the  affair  of, 
489. 

Moliere,  quotation  from  applicable  to  Cumberland,  567. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  his  remarks  On  Cumberland's  alteration  of  Shakspeare's 
Timon  of  Athens,  316. 

Mysterious  Husband,  remarks  on  Cumberiand's  tragedy  of,  ^T3— 418. 
Epilogue  to,  417.   • 

N. 
Natural  Son,  a  comedy  by  Cumberland^  prologue  to,  478.    Remarks  on 

its  characters,  language,  and  sentiments,  479—484. 
Neivtmi,  Sir  Isaac,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bentlfty,  20.    Anecdote  of,  70. 
NicholSi  Dr.,  master  of  Westminster  School,  had  the  art  of  makiBg  bi^ 

scholars  gentlemen,  52. 
Norih,  Ziord,  Cumberland's  memorial  to^  385. 
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Nate  of  Hand,  or  a  Trip  to  Newmarket,  a  farce  by  Cumberland,  acted 

with  moderate  applause,  3 IB. 
Nottingham,  contested  election  for  tbo  county  of,  78. 
Novelty  remarks  on,  492, 493.    VVrittai  by  the  greatest  men,  495. 
Nubilia,  extract  from,  on  duelling,  497,  498. 
Nugent,  Lord,  his  criticism  upon  the  West  Indian,  207. 

O. 

Oaths,  unmeaning  and  unnecessary,  instances  of,  in  Cumberland's  works, 

591. 
Observ'er,  adumbration  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in,  344.    Begun  by  Cumberland 

during  bis  residence  at  Tunbridge,  419.    Comparison  of  this  work  with 

the  essays  of  Johnson,  Addison,  and  Steele,  419.     Examination  of  some 

particular  papers  in  this  work,  422.    The  religious  papers  commended, 

427.     Character  of  Abraham  Abrahams  written  upon  principle,  432. 

Mock  criticism  on  Othello,  anticipoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  433.     Speci- 
*   men  of,  437.     General  character  of  the  Observer,  441 .     Examination  of 

its  style,  444 — 446.    A  work  that  will  convey  Cnmberlaud's  name  to 

posterity,  459. 
Odes,  by  Cumberland,  to  the  Sun,  extract  from,  312.    To  Dr.  James, 

313. 
O'Rourke,  three  brothers  of  this  name  at  Clonfert,  198.     Characters  of, 

199,200. 
Othello,  specimen  of  mock-criticism  on,  in  the  Obsen'er,  437.    Defective, 

440,441. 

P. 

Parr,  Dr,,  Cumberland's  pamphlet  of  Curtius  rescued  from  the  Gulph, 
directed  against  him ,471. 

Perreau,  defence  of,  written  by  Cumberland,  342. 

Peterborough,  Bisho]^  if.  See  Cumberhmd,  Bishop. 

■  See  of,  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland  nominated  to,  5.    Mode- 

rately endowed,  6. 

Physicians  in  the  country,  may  secure  a  respectable  practice,  3.    In  the 
metropolis,  confoimded  with  a  throng  of  aspirers,  ib. 

P'mherton,  Mr.  mock-criticism  upon  Dryden's  Ode,  435.- 

Plagiarism,  curious,  of  Pope's  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  from  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Bentley's,  24—26. 

Plmn  Reasons  why  we  shotdd  believe  in  Christ, '&c.,  a  tract  by  Cumber- 
land, buffoonery  io,  540,  541.    Conclusion  of,  541 — 545. 

Pococh,  Dr,,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  his  character,  138.    Visited  by  Cumber- 
land, ib. 
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P^pey  m  hit  DuDciad^  speldu  coBtanptuowljr  of  Dr.  Bendey's  tkill  ia 
verbal  criticUm,  1 1 .  Represents  him  obsequiotiftly  attended  by  Walker, 
▼ice-master  of  Triaity-Collefet  IS.  CiuioM  plaf^arism  of,  iabis  Essay 
on  Man,  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Beatle/s,  34*-36.  Opinion  of  Dr.  Bentley 
on  his  translation  of  Homer,  38.  Challenged  by  Dr.Bentley's  sod,  39. 
Declines  the  challenge,  ib. 

p9wnaU,  M6r,,  acting  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  93.  Appointed  to 
instruct  Cumberland  in  the  details  of  business,  ib.  A  mere  man  of 
ofice,  ib. 

Prmee  ^  ffalet,  fotfaer  of  his  present  Mijesty,  elegiac  verses  upoA  tiie 
deatkof,  by  Comberiand,  63. 

R. 
Betidrngf  the  pleasores  of,  305. 
MeiaUatiom,  a  poem,  extrael  from,  37a 
MetratpeeHm^  a  poem  by  CamberlaBd,  extracts  from,  1&3,  154,  189,  ISK), 

372,  373,  376,  393,  304,  677,  578.    Publisked  a  law  days  before  bis 

death,  576.    Character  of,  57^,  577. 
Bejfn^ldt,  Reverend  Decimms,  appoints  Cumberland  his  heir,  394»  325. 

JLetterto,  337. 

Ill    SirJoekmi,  Cumberland  aecused  of  attacking  his  cfaaracler, 

308.    Tribute  to,  465. 
JUickard  Coeur  de  lAem,  a  poem  by  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  writteD  with 

more  rapidity  than  Pope  translated  Homer,  583. 
RMMonyJohH,  Cumberland's  letter  to,  374. 

Robmimi,  Deeiar,  translated  from  the  see  of  Ferns,  to  that  of  Kildare,  140. 
Rodney,  Sir  George  Brydget,  charaeler  of,  by  Cumberland,  343—347. 
Regere,  Mr.  becomes  aoquahited  with  Cumberiand,  at  Mr.  DiUys,  473. 

Remarks  on  his  Pleasures  of  Memory,  ib.  473.    Advice  to  him,  on  his 

poetical  talents,  473 ,    Cumberiaad's  posthumous  ptpcrt,  bequeeliMd  to 

him.  Sir  James  Bland  Barges^  and  Mr.  I^Mvpe,  598. 
fiommey,  Mr.,  controversy  between  Cumbetlaad,  and  Mr.  Hayley^  ivspeet- 

ing  lus  life,  463.    Tribute  to,  465. 
/2#iMi0ai»'#  attempt  to  reoofd  all  Um  events  of  his  lifB,  38.    Doahtftil  whe- 
ther he  unfolded  all,  ib.    Gray's  opinion  of  his  Noovelle  Helolsey  98. 

S. 

fkielMUe,  Lord,  visibly  declines  in  health,  484.  The  oldiiiend  and  prtfon 
of  Cumberland,  ib.  Character  and  pecidiaritiesof,  481  ■  468.  Cuodms 
land's  account  of  his  last  moments,  489.  His  sokmn  diw*lnn11**y 
respecting  the  alAur  of  Minden,  ib. 

fiaUor^t  JkmfhUr,  a  pUy  hy  Cumberland,  aotioe  of|  547. 
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^an4:hamatko*s  Phenldan  History,  much  time  spent  ia  ei»aiiriii|^,  by 
Bishop  Cumberlaad,  7.  Earliost  accousts  of  idolatiy  in,  8.  Reftieed 
to  be  published  by  Bkhop  Cumberland's  bookietter>  8.  Pobliftbed  after 
his  death  by  his  son-in-law,  9. 

Schiller,  extract  from,  on  the  brevity  of  histrionte  fame»  55. 

School-connexiontf  remarks  on,  51»  52. 

Seott,  Mr.  fVdUer,  portrait  of,  by  Miss  Seward,  184.  Obsenratkms  on  his 
poetry,  273^-279.  On  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  276.  Ob  Don  Roderick, 
277.    Cumberland's  temperate  but  discriminate  censure  of,  278. 

Sedgwiche,  Mr,,  appointed  under-secretary  to  Lord  Halifiu,  149.  The 
situation  which  he  vacates,  accepted  by  Cumberland,  147. 

Stlect  British  Drama,  edited  by  Cumberland,  568.  His  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Stage  in,  ib. 

Seneca,  a  passage  in  the  Troades  of,  versified  by  Cumberland,  fS*— 100. 

Seward,  Mitt,  opinion  of  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  181,  186,  187.  Censur^ 
of  her  letters,  181r-184.  Instances  of  her  vanily,  affectation,  and 
vitiated  phraseology,  ib.  Her  hjrperbolical  adnbtioa  of  Mr.  Southey, 
183.    Her  portrait  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  184. 

Shahtpeare  in  the  Shadet,  a  dramatic  piece  by  Cumberiand,  44.  De^ 
scription  of,  and  extracts  from,  14)  -50. 

Shdk^pMT^t  Jlmon  qf  jUhem,  altered  and  spoiled  by  Cumberland,  SIS. 
Specimen  of,  314.    Murphy's  and  Davies'  opinion  of,  316. 

Sharpe,  Mr,,  tribute  of  afleotion  to,  by  Cumberiand,  473.  Public  in- 
debted to,  for  the  suggestien  of  hb  Memoirs,  ib.  Lines  addressed  to, 
474,  475.  Accedes  to  Cumberknd's  request,  475.  Cumberland's 
posthnmous  papefs  bequeathed  to  him.  Sir  James  Bland  Burgee^  and 
Mr.  Rogers,  598. 

Sherlotky  Bmhtp,  visited  by  Comberiaod^  109.  In  the  last  stage  of 
bodily  decay,  ib.  His  mind  unaffected,  ib»  Arranges  his  sermons  for 
publieation»  while  in  this  state,  ib. 

Siddxmt,  Mrs,,  Cumberland's  Carmelite^  ^ediettlcd  to  hor,  463.  Speaks 
the  prologve,  470. 

Smitkf  Dr,f  Master  of  Trinity  Collegn,  agrees  upon  an  aHeration  of  the 
existing  statutes  in  favour  of  Cumberland,  90. 

Smithy  3fr*,  his  temonstrance  withXumberland,  161. 

Society  for  the  tupprettion  qf  flee,  some  advice  to,  and  remarks  on» 
450,451. 

Sauihey  Mr.,  Miss  Seward's  adulation  of,  183.  His  Madoc,  negleetc4  b^ 
the  present  generation,  ib. 

Spain,  brief  history  of  painting  in,  402. 

S^tmkeim,  Barm,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Beotky^  90. 

Spanith  Pamien,  aneodotM  o^  pahUihtd  by  Combtriand,  397. 
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Sffensef',  opinion  of,  by  Lord  Burleigh,  89. 

Stagey  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of,  by  Cumberland,  568. 

Stunwicky  rectory  of,  accepted  by  Cnmb^land's  father,  34.    Exehanged 

by  him  for  the  vicarage  of  Fulham,  109. 
St.  Mark's  Eve,  elegy  on,  written  by  Cumberland,  96.     Publisbed  by 

Dodsley,  ib.    Passes  into  oblivion,  ib. 
Sioney  Primate,  his  character,  139,  140. 
Stoneland,  a  seat  of  Lord  George  Germain,  S3 7, 338. 
Stothardy  Mr,y  exertions  in  his  behaH  by  Cumberland,  577. 
StubbSy  Mr.  tribute  to,  465. 
Style,  observations  on  simplicity  of,  253,  254.    General  remarks  on,  444 

—446. 
Summer's  Tale,  a  drama  by  Cumberland,  remarks  oo,  156,  157. 
SuHy  extract  from  Cumberland's  ode  to  the,  319. 

T. 

Ttrenee,  observations  on  his  Andria,  883. 

Thompsony  Dr.,  a  physician  out  of  practice,  Dodingtoo's  body-pbjrsidan, 

description  of,  Ul.  Anecdoteof,  111,  112.  An  inmaleof  LaTrappe,iK 
Ticketly  remarks  upon  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Addison,  86,  87. 
Timon<^j4thenMy  Shakspeare'splay  of,  akeied  and  spoUed  by  Cnmberiaad, 

313.    Specimen  of,  3 14—3 16.    Murpliy *b  and  Davies'  opinion  of,  3 1 6. 
Tvramwy  a  celebrated  Spamiah  aotreso,  account  of,  360—367. 
Townsendy  C%dfte,  one  of  the  Lords,  of  Trade,  notices  Cumberlaiul  Cot 

solving  an  enigma,  which  required  a  geometrical  process,  97.    SobmitB 

a  r^rt  to  him,  for  his  inspection,  ib.    Afibrdt  him  an  omKurtunUy  of 

displaying  his  scholastic  lu^quirements,  97, 98. 
Townsendy  Mr^  absurd  examination  of  bis  Armageddon,  by  Cumberbuid, 

574, 575. 
Trinity  Collegey  Cambridge,  an  alteration  in  its  existing  staintct,  agreed 

upon,  in  favour  of  Cumberland,  .90. 
Troadesy  of  Seneca,  a  passage  in,  versified  by  Cuo^ieriaad,  98—100. 
Tunbridgey  invocation  to,  from  the  Retrospection,  393.     Volunteeit  of, 

headed  by  Cumberland,  581. 
Turnery  Mr,  Sharoth  i^nda  a  complimentary  letter  to  Cumberiand,  584, 

585. 

V. 

near  of  Wakgfieldy  copyright  of,  sold  for  sixty  guineas,  269.  Cumberland's 

mistake  concerning,  ib. 
Itncenty  JDr.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  his  address  delivered  on  the  funcfiA 

of  Cumberland,  569.    01jection»  to,  590. 
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T-HrgiTs  GeotgicSf  part  of,  translated  by  Cumberland,  56,  57.  Extract 
from,  58. 

W. 

TFdlker^  vice-master  of  Trinity  CoUeg«,  repretented-  as  the  obsequious 
attendaut  of  Dr.  Bentley,  IS. 

rFalUs,  Dr.,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bentley,  20. 

ff^atloofUy  remarks  on  Cumberland's  comedy  of,  406.  Henderson's  cha- 
racter in,  ib.  407. 

PTarburton,  Bishop,  Dr.  Ben^/s  opinion  of,  88.  Complimentary  letter 
to  Mr.  Cumberland,  on  the  Banishment  of  Cicero,  125,  126.  Opinion 
of  Burke's  style,  2S2. 

fFarren  Dr.,  a  competitor  of  Cumberland,  while  at  school,  39. 

IVat  Tilery  a  comic  opera,  by  Cumberland,'  altered  and  produced  under 
the  name  of  the  Armourer^  547. 

fTest,  Mr,,  tribute  to,  465. 

fFest  Indian,  presented  to  Garrick,  202.  Accepted  and  performed,  203,  204. 
History  of  its  success,  204—206.  Copyrig:ht  sold  to  Griffin  for  1 60/.  who 
boasted  of  having  sold  12,000  copies,  205,  206.  Criticisms  upon  it,  by 
Lord  Lyttleton  and  Lord  Clare,  207.  By  Lord-Nugent,  208.  Obserra- 
tions  upon  Ha  fable,  characters,  and  language,  208 — 215.  Belconr, 
209,  210.  Charlotte  Rnsport,  Louisa  Dudley,  210.  Major  O'Flaherty, 
210 — ^213.  Inferk>r  to  the  deHneatlous  of  Irish  characters,  by  Colmau 
and  Miss  Edgewortb,  213.  Ungrammatica!  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage, 214.    Mrs.  Inckhald's  mode  of  crlticutm,  214,  215. 

ff^ethmnster.  Dean  tf,  address  defivered  on  the  funeral  of  Cumberland, 
589.    Olyection  to,  5<W. 

ff^esimintter  Ahbey,  Cumberland  buried  \n  Poet's  Comer  there,  589. 

WestminMter  School,  Cumberland  removed  to,  50.  His  contemporaries 
there,  50,  51. 

fVheel  of  Fortune^  a  play,  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  ^7,  Kemble's 
acting  in  Penruddock  contributes  to  its  popularity,  553.  Outline  of  the 
plot  taken  fipm  Kotzebue's  Mtganthropy  and  Repentance,  553.  Its 
characters  examined,  553— 5S7.    Mrs.  Inchbald's  observation  on,  554. 

f^hig,  constitutional,  character  of,  79. 

fFidow  rf Delphi  t  or,  the  Descent  tfth^  Deities,  remarks  on  Cumberland's 
opera  of,  341. 

TVordfor  Nature,  a  play,  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  547. 
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BOOKS 

PUBUSHBD  BY  SHERWOOD,  NEELY,  *  JONE& 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

1.  T^HE  ITINERANT ;   or.  Genuine  Memoirs  of 
J.   AN  AcTOit.    By  S.  W.  RYLEir.    In  three  Tdiuiics^  price  One 
Guinea  in  boards. 
**  This  work  ooMtaiiifl  ft  great  variety  of  Intcrtsting  matter,  intenpereed  with  anecdotes  eC  , 


tbe  monds.**— Afoatygr  Mtrror. 

BAUSSETs  LIFE  OF  FENELON. 

9.  THE  LIFE   OF  FENELON,  Archbishop  or 

C4MB&AI ;  compited  from  original  Manuscripts,  by  M.  L.  F.  De  Baussbt, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Alais,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  by  WILLIAM 
MUDFORD.  In  two  volumes  octavo^  embellished  with  an  ele^nt  Pbr- 
trait,  price  IBs. boards. 

'*  The  utmost  gentleness  of  manners,  a  temper  which  nothing  could  distaib,  perftct  iiiffr> 
numisnes^  eminent  attainmcnu,  a  sublime  geiiiuii,  exalted  virtue,  and  elevated  pirtj, 
created  the  siagular  interest  which  belonged  toTenelon  when  living,  and  wkich  still  sv- 
rounds  his  memor\'.  The  work  before  us  will  hishly  gratify  all  who  adight  to  contemplate 
extraordinary  worth  and  extellence ;  and,  indeed,  in  Interest  and  bencfloal  tendency,  ko0 
few  performaiKes  approaa:h  U  V—MomUt  Hniim,  itfweft,  isu. 

COMPANION  TO  CXELEBS. 

3.  NUBILL\  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  HUSBAND;  in- 

eluding  Skrtchbs  of  Modern  Society,  and  interspersed  with  Moral  and 
Literary  Disqttisttions.    In  one  volume,  8vo.  price  9s.  in  boards. 

"  Some  married  persons,  even  in  their  marriag^f  do  better  please  God^ 
than  some  virgmt  in  their  state  of  vprgmity.** — ^Taylor. 

"  We  have  beard  tbi*  volume  attributed  to  the  ingenious  and  reverend  writer  who  lately 
displayed  'The  Fashtonable  Worid;*  but,  whoever  may  be  iu  author,  it  is  unquestionabty 
Hhe  production  of  an  enlightened,  observing,  and  vtrtuoas  mind*  and  baars  internal  cvi- 
Qence  of  talenu  and  learning." — ride  Anii- Jocobm  Rteritm, 

4.  THE  CONTEMPLATIST;  a  Series  of  Essays  up- 
on MoraU  and  Litentui«.  By  WOUAM  If UDPORD,  Author  of 
Nubilia,  &c.  &c.    la  one  volume  fc.  8ro.  98.  boards. 

6.  THE  WORKS,  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS,  OF 

SIR  MATTHEW  HALE,  Knt.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  whole  now  first  collected  and  revised ;  to  which  are  prefixed, 
his  Lifa  and  Death,  by  Bishop  Burnett,  D.D.  and  an  Appendix  to  the 
Life,  incfodiitfT  the  additional  Notes  of  Richard  Baxter .  By  the  Rev.  T. 
THIRLWALL,  M.  A.  In  two  large  volumes,  octavo,  price  18s.  boards, 
embellished  with  a  hi^ly-flnished  Portrait. 

**  My  Lord  Hale  was  one  of  the  greatest  judges  that  ever  sat  in  Westminster  HaU,  i^a 
was  as  competent  to  express  as  he  was  aUe  to  conceive."— X.oni  EUaburtmgk"-£mf* 
Keportt,  vol.  v.  p.  17. 

6.  CLASSIC  TALES,   Serious  and  Lively.    Selected 

from  English  Authors  of  original  Genius,  and  newly  translated  from  the 
Classics  of  other  Languages,  with  Critical  Essays  on  their  merits  sod 
reputation.  By  LEIGH  HUNT.  Complete  in  Fifteen  Parts,  price  2s.  6d. 
each. 

This  Work  i«  elegantly  prlatod  on  fine  paper,  small  octavo  aixe^  ho«>Dressed :  and  may  be 
had  in  parts,  by  one  or  luore  at  a  time ;  each  part  accompanied  with  a  Narrative  Print  iUiis* 
tratlve  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  Tales,  engraved  by  Fittlar,  Anker  SmiUi,  Bcatfc, 
&c.  in  their  best  manner,  f^m  designs  b>-  Devls,  Wesull,  WUkie,  and  others.  The  ol^ect 
of  this  work  has  been  to  embody  all  those  highly  inneresting  and  instmotive  pieces  whkii  aft 
interspersed  throughout  the  writings  of  Mackenxie,  Brooke,  GoId•mitJ^  Jobnaoa,  Sterae, 
&c.  &c.  The  whole  form  Ave  elegant  volumes,  and  may  be  coatldlered  aa  a  valuaUe  Freseat 
to  Friends  abroad  j  to  be  had,  comp'etc,  price  ^i.  in  boards. 
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Books  published  hy  Skarwpod,  tkefy^  md  Jmies^ 

7.  THE  MEMOIRS  OS  PRINCE  EUGENE  OP 

SAVOY.  Written  by  huxMclf.  Translated  ftom  the  Fraach  U  WIL- 
LIAM MUDFORD.    In  ana  ^vme  8to.  ambaUUbed  wiA  a  Portrait, 

price  78. 6d. 

This  tlacttUrly  fshuibk  aadcnriiMM  f»»l«metomt>Ins  all  thoae  owIm>om  vMdi  lm^l>eef» 
detected  in  the  recent  Pamian  «dilaoiii»  wtyi  all  th«  mtttiaiy  e«e»tt  of  Fiime  Bageac**  life, 
from  the  year  1683  to  1734,  written  by  hiAtaelf,  and  interspersed  with  all  t|iat  aucastic  lire- 
linets  and  spirit  which  cluuracteriae  the  celebrated  Memoira  of  JOe  Oramoat.  The  details  of 
the  battles  of  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  and  MalpUquet,  which  hAibu^t  in  ooiguactkm  with  th« 
great  Marttwfoaah,  are  highlT  interesting. 

"  We  are  adnltted*  hs  thesi  Memoirs,*^  says  the  EAidmtgk  Rmttw,  "  Into  the  conftdenoa 
of  a  statesman  and  a  hero,  with  whose  life  a  very  important  poiod  9f  oar  hts^ary  is  doariy 
connected.  VTe  are  Instructed  by  t  he  candid  recitals  <^  a  powerful  mind,  viewing  etecy  ob- 
ject in  a  great  and  roaata? ly  style )  disclosina  the  moat  secret  cause*  of  erents ;  ezempK^ng 
the  apparent  mysteries  of  court  intrigues  j  doing  justica  to  neftectad  or  ii^ured  mem ;  ana 
throwing  the  broad  light  of  genius  over  the  <dMCttrest  parts  of  hu  career." 

8.  SOLOMON,  a  Sacrbd  Drama.    TraBriated  fVom 

«be  German  of  Klopstock.  By  R.  HUISH.  Dedicatad  to  Mn.  H.  Mara, 
and  printed  uniform  with  Miss  Smith's  Life  of  Klopstock.    5s.  hoards. 

MINIATURE  SHAKSPEARE. 

9.  SHARPENS   EDITION   OF   THE   PLAYS   OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE,  accurately  printed,  and  without  the  smallest 
abridgment,  from  the  text  of  the  late  Mr.  Steevens,  and  now  offered  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Public,  in  a  form  oombining  an  elegance,  portability^  and 
cheapness,  hitherto  unattassptad*  EmbeUishad  with  an  elegant  miniatura 
of  Shakspeare.  Complete  in  nine  beautiful  miniature  volumes,  ^  each 
sewed,  or  2s.  6d.  neatly  half  bound,  red  back,  and  lettered. 

Though  the  editions,  laUly  published,  of  the  Plays  of  o«r  imniortal  J>fUMtist»  hate  been 
numerous  beyond  all  precedent,  the  ppoprietort  of  this  edition  consider  «nr  apology  (br  add- 
ing to  the  number  perfectly  uoBecessanr.  lu  intention  Is  obvioody,  tofhciUtate  and  extend 
the  knowledge  of  an  author,  of  whom  England  has  Just  reason  to  m  pnwd  ;  and  whose 

«• works  are  such 

As  neither  Man  nor  Moae  can  praise  too  much.** 

10.  MARY  DE  CLIFFORD;  a  Story,  intersperted 

with  many  Poems.  By  SIR  £.  BRIDGES,  K.  J.  Second  Edition^  embd- 
lished  with  two  elegapt  Engravings,  price  4fl.  beards. 

'*  A  pxodvctlon  of  unprecedented  wofth*  written  in  the  hisb  spirit  of  anceatorial  dignity, 
and  with  an  enthusiasm  scarcely  mottal.*>-^See  the  Smond  Vokmu  tfftke  l^  qf  Lme, 

11.  BEAUTIES  SELECTED  FROM  THE  WRIT- 
INGS OF  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  PALEY,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Car- 
lisle,  alphabetically  arranged ;  with  an  Account  of  his  life,  and  critical 
Remarks  upon  some  of  bis  peculiar  Opinions.  By  W.  HAMILTON  REID. 
In  one  large  volume,  12mo.  embelUshed  with  an  aecurate  Likanass,  price 
4s.  6d.  boards. 

12.  SENTIMENTAL  BEAUTIES  FROM   THE 

WRITINGS  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  BLAIR;  with  a  cbpious  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  abridged  frosn  the  larger  Works  of 
the  late  John  Hill,  LL.D.  and  Dr.  Finlayton.  Printed  vnifonn  with  the 
above,  price  48.  boards. 

13.  BEAUTIES  SELECTED  FROM  THE  WRIT- 

INGS  OF  JAMES  BEATTIE,  LL.D.  late  Profewor  q£  Moral  Phikaophy 
and  Logic  in  the  Marischal  College  and  Uiiiversity  of  Aberdeen  ;  arranged 
in  a  pleasing  and  perspicuous  manner,  under  the  following  heads :— Poeti- 
cal, Moral,  Philosophical,  Theological,  Critical,  and  Epistolary.  To 
which  are  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  an  Ace6unt  oi  his  Writings ; 
together  with  Notes  on  the  First  Book  of  the  Minstrel.  By  THOMAS 
GRAY,  LL.B.  Embellished  with  a  corract  likeness  of  the  Author,  6s.6d. 
board). 
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Booh  pmbiMed  by  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones, 

14.  THE  PRINCE ;  translated  from  the  original  Italian 

•f  Ntccolo  BimcfaiaveUi.'  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductiao,  sb^whit 
the  dofe  attalogy  between  the  Principles  of  MachiaveUi  end  the  Actions  of 
Bonaparte.    By  J.  SCXXTT  BYERL.Y.    Price  98.  bowKk. 

•*  To  txtalslste  'The  Prince*  of  Macbiavelti,  U  to  write  the  Life  of  Booapiirie  and  the 
Seem  HiMoiy  of  the  Co«it  of  8t.  Clood.>'~-Kidf  AifwiMclioii* 

15.  THE  LETTERS   OF  A   PERUVIAN  PRIN- 

CESS,  by  Madame  De  GRAftcNV ;  aim,  as  a  Scqud,  the  LETTERS  of 
AZA,  by  Ignatius  Hunoari  Db  La  Marche  Courmont.  To  which  are 
prefixed,  a  UFE  of  MADAME  DE  GRAFIGNV,  and  a  short  Biographi- 
cal Notice  of  MARCHE  COURMONT.  Translated  from  the  French  1^ 
WILUAM  MUDFORD.    6: 

*•*  In  this  timntl&tion  it  hat  been  attempted  to  transiVite  more  of  the  manner  and  gmios 
of  the  author,  than  has  been  aocomoluhed  by  former  venionsi  and  it  is  also  diatlngwhhrd 
fyom  former  translations  by  the  Memoir  of  Marche  Courmont,  who  lias  not  hithoo  been 
known  as  the  a«thor  of  the  Letters  of  Aza. 

16.  LETTERS  OF  YORICK  AND  ELIZA,   beinjr 

the  Correspondence  between  Mrs.  DRAPER  and  LAURENCE  STERNE. 

To  which  is  added,  a  Sketch  of  their  LiTCs,  &c.  This  is  the  only  Edition 
published  in  which  £lii2a*s  Letters  are  incorporated  with  those  of  Yorick's. 
3s.  6d.  boards. 

17.  FlTZOSBORNFs  LETTERS  ON  SEVERAL 

SUBJECTS,  by  the  late  WILLIAM  MELMOTH,  Esq.  of  Bath,  the  ek- 
puit  translator  of  Cicero  and  Pliny.  To  which  is  added^  a  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  the  Author.    68.  boards. 

18.  LETTERS   OF   ABELARD   AND  HELOISE, 

with  a  particular  Account  of  their  Lives  and  Misfortunes.  To  which  are 
added,  Poems  by  Pope,  Madan,-  Cawthome,  Birch,  Seymour,  &c.  &c. 
68.  boards. 

19.  THE  CORRESPONDENCE   OF   THEODO- 

SIUS  AND  CONSTANTIA,  before  and  after  her  taking  the  Veil.  By 
Dr.  LANGHORN^:.    With  a  Life  of  the  Author.    58. 

20.  ROUSSEAlTs   LETTERS   OF  AN  ITAIJAN 

NUN,   AND  AN   ENGLISH   GENTLEMAN.    Fifth  Edition.     3s.  Cd. 

boards. 

**  A  slave  to  his  own  feelings,  he  pourtrays  every  thin^with  the  greatest  vivacity.  On  the 
subjects  of  Love,  therefore,  wc  are  to  expect  many  beautiful  flights,  and  accordingly  the  pre* 
sent  vohirae  is  enriched  by  them.»» — literary  Rtriew. 

21.  ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU 

TO  M,  DE  M.\LSHERBES,  M.  D'ALEMBERT,  MAD.  LA  LUXEM- 
BOURG, &c.  with  a  Fac-Simile  of  Rousseau's  Hand-Writing,  and  an 
original  Military  Air  of  his  own  composition ;  also  Original  Letters  of 
Butta  Fuoco  and  David  Hume.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  a  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.    4s.  6d.  boards. 

*»*  The  above  Letters  are  well  known  to  the  literaiy  world  for  tlielr  elegance  of  langnafc, 
andpurlty  of  moirals ;  they  tbereibre  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  to  thoae  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  correct  st>'ie  of  writing,  paiticularly  in  epistolary  correspondence. 

29.  THE  ECONOMY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE,  in  Two 

Parts,  by  R.  DODSLEY;  with  a  Life  and  Portrait  of  the  Author  j  toge- 
ther with  Six  clegaut  Engravings.    6s.  boards. 


Charles  Squire,  Printer, 

Fumival's-lnn-Court,  London. 
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